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Art. I.— THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. 


Wuen Martin Luther, the boldest of monks, com- 
menced his assaults upon the practices of the Roman 
Church, he evidently had, up to a certain point, the sym- 
pathy and countenance of Erasmus, the greatest scholar 
of the age. Erasmus was a man of the most shrewd 
and cautious nature, worldly-wise and discerning, a 
lover of tranquillity. He saw a considerable way before 
him, and yet not far enough to give him a bold confi- 
dence in simple truth. No one was more keenly sensi- 
ble than he was of the tolerated iniquities of his time, 
and of the fact that they owed much of their power to 
the Church, which adopted instead of resisting them. 
His own pen in his own hand wrote some of the most 
scorching satires upon ecclesiastics, their follies and 
vices, and in his familiar correspondence he freely ex- 
pressed opinions which would have convicted him before 
the Inquisition. But he was a timeserver. He dreaded 
above all things else popular excitements and fanati- 
cism. His favorite fancy was, that all theological ques- 
tions, and all matters of Church authority, practice, and 
discipline, should be debated in the scholarly conclave, : 
with closed doors, the multitude not being parties to 
them. 
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Of course such a man would sympathize with Luther 
up to a certain point, and at a certain point would be 
sure to break with him. Erasmus took umbrage with 
Luther because the latter was for referring all matters 
of strife and controversy to the free tribunal of the peo- 
ple. Especially was the scholar offended because the 
Reformer insisted that all men, women, and children 
should have the privilege and the opportunity of reading 
the Scriptures in their own mother tongue. Luther 
gloried in the gigantic labor by which he accomplished 
that work for the Germans. But Erasmus was bitterly 
opposed to it. ‘Though he himself edited from manuscripts 
the first published Greek text of the New Testament 
in print, with a new Latin translation, and wrote para- 
phrases of Scripture, it was all for scholars, who were to 
filter the Divine Word through dialectics of their own 
invention before the stream should reach the people. 
Erasmus favored versions of the Bible in dead lan- 
guages. Luther made one in the speech of living men; 
for peasants and artisans, and all who could be taught 
to read. But Erasmus had his reasons for his opinion. 
With that remarkable clearness of vision of his for look- 
ing a great way, but yet not far enough, he foresaw and 
he predicted precisely the results which have followed 
from the free circulation and the popular use of the 
Bible. ‘The fanatical and desperate proceedings which 
marked the second stage of the incidental progress of 
the Reformation; the peasant wars; the fervors of an 
ignorant enthusiasm; the idolatry of the letter of Scrip- 
ture ; the self-conceit, the perplexity, the sects and sub- 
divisions of sects; the scoffing and the unbelief, — all 
the sad and deplorable consequences which the cham- 
pions of the Roman Church love now to trace backward 
to the publication of the Bible, Erasmus, in the spirit of 
foreboding, announced while they were as yet but exist- 
ing in the seed in the shape of a font of printing-types. 

Experience has realized the fears which many wise 
and good men, not influenced by any unworthy feeling, 
—except a distrust of popular discretion and an excess of 
the conservative spirit, — most seriously expressed as to 
the effects which would result from the free circulation 
of the Bible. It is now but a little more than two cen- 
turies since the cheapness of its cost and the ability to 
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read it can be said to have made it the Book of the Peo- 
ple. It has been idolized: it has been treated with con- 
tempt. Strange extremes are these! The good that it 
has wrought is incalculable. Is its influence for the fu- 
ture to diminish or to increase? , 

The Popular Use of the Bible, — the Evils that result 
from it, if such there are, — the overruling Blessings 
which come with it and from it,—this is our theme. 
The object which was once aimed after through the 
intensest zeal of heart and soul, and pursued at the cost 
of the hottest strife, amid perils, controversies, and mar- 
tyrdoms, is now attained. The Bible in the common 
tongue is free to all who wish to possess it. It has been 
free long enough to have realized the worst forebodings 
of those who pronounced it to be unwise or unsafe to 
submit the whole Bible to popular use: it has been free 
long enough to have accomplished much of the good 
which Protestants promised that it would work for the 
world and for men. What says the trial test of expe- 
rience on this double issue ? 

There is a great deal to be said about the popular use 
of the Bible. The wisest things that can be said about 
it will be those which will express very plainly the ac- 
tual state of opinion and practice in the use of the Bible, 
stating the real facts of the case as we meet them from 
day to day, and turning them to profitable instruction. 
With that candor which is better in any cause than is 
a claim to have all right and reason on our side, let us 
be ready to admit what tells against our cherished con- 
victions. 

A very*pertinent question might here be urged upon 
us as preliminary to any fair treatment of our theme. 
We admit the pertinence of this question and its claims 
to a fair discussion, though, as our present aim is aside 
from it, we can do no more than recognize it here. 
This question asks, By what right, or on what ground, 
may all persons indiscriminately, with the degree of 
judgment, discretion, or knowledge which each may 
happen to possess, take the Bible in hand and suppose 
themselves qualified to decide upon it, to affix to it a 
standard, high or low, human or divine, by which to t 
it, and then trust themselves to the results which they 
may happen to reach? ‘There certainly is no known 
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command of God, that every one should read that Book ; 
still less is there any divine assurance that all who read 
it honestly shall read it rightly. How comes it that 
each of the sixty-six separate compositions found in the 
Bible, as the Song of Solomon or the Epistle to the 
Romans, has a claim upon the reverent perusal of all 
readers, and is presumed to be pledged to give them 
unqualified satisfaction? This question, as we have 
said, invites and deserves discussion, and we regret that 
we must pass it by. We have, in fact, superseded the 
remonstrances which the question might be found to 
utter. We have chosen to have and to read the Bible, 
whether it belongs to us or not, — whether we read it 
wisely and rightly or not,—and we are now to deal 
with the consequences. 

For the sake of having a very plain and direct state- 
ment before us as a central point around which to ar- 
range our thoughts, let us advance this double sentence: 
The Bible is a book of inestimable value; but it is in- 
vested with most perplexing difficulties. The Bible is 
worth more to the world than any other book; but the 
popular use of it is beset with various and most bewil- 
dering embarrassments. That statement would doubt- 
less be allowed, by the majority of any large assembl 
in our land, to express the truth fairly and impartially. 
We might indeed select out of any of our communities 
large companies of men and women who would be 
ready to assert respectively the one or the other half 
of that sentence. Thus, an assembly of earnest and 
ardent Christians would prefer to say simply this: “ The 
Bible is the most precious of all books”; affd to stop 
there, without putting an allowance of its difficulties on 
a level with the assertion of its value, and unwilling to 
admit that its perplexities are so great. On the other 
hand, we might select in any large community another 
company of persons who would unanimously agree that 
the perplexing and embarrassing matters which invest 
the Bible strike them more forcibly than does the sense 
of its precious value, and indeed so far qualify that 
value, and so detract from it, as to make them unwilling 
to allow that the Bible is so inestimably precious. 
Taking these two classes of persons, then, as represent- 
ing extreme views, we will suppose that the majority of 
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the fair-minded and considerate will all accord in the 
balanced statement just made, that the Bible is a book 
of inestimable value, but is invested with most perplex- 
ing difficulties. ‘The popular use of the Bible realizes 
and verifies both those assertions, and therefore in treat- 
ing this theme we shall have to deal chiefly with those 
two assertions, to make them very clear, to do justice 
to each of them, and if possible to reconcile them to- 
gether. 

- ‘Take a little domestic scene on a Sunday. We see 
a father and a mother with a young boy and a girl, their 
children. Affection is there, the deepest and the purest 
that life offers to our hearts or our eyesight. The par- 
ents know the world: their children do not. The parents 
know that there is a book in their dwelling teaching 
truths and lessons, the knowledge and the reverent obe- 
dience of which will be the richest of blessings, the 
surest of defences, to their children. Somewhere in that 
book are words which they would write upon the very 
hearts of those little ones. The mother says, “1 wish 
both of you in turn to read aloud in the Bible.” The 
father may interpose the remark, “ Bring the book to 
me, and I will select a good passage, proper and useful 
for you to read.” ‘There is a great deal more implied 
than is expressed in those remarks of the father and the 
mother. ‘To the children, of course, the remarks are per- 
fectly reasonable and consistent, and will be so while 
they are children. But as the father turns the leaves of 
the book, seeking a proper portion, and as the mother 
waits the choice, both of them may be led to muse upon 
the strange fact that the Book of God should need to be 
read by children through the aid of a wise selection of 
passages. ‘They are conscious of its value, and of its 
perplexities. 

Take a solitary scene. A young man born in one of 
our Christian homes, but now sojourning far away, 
tossed on the ocean, or resting under some foreign roof, 
tent, or tree, feels at his heart the restraining influence 
of some tender emotion kindled by the memory of home. 
Some touched nerve of remorse, or affection, or longing, 
or devotion, some lonely ache or hope, leads him to take 
up his Bible, the gift of the nearest, the dearest one far 
away. He may open to a passage which shall quicken 
28* 
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a glow of piety through his whole heart, which shall 
lift him in gratitude, trust, or peace, or strike a purpose 
of repentance or a resolution of virtue into his spirit. 
Or his eye may be engaged by a narrative or a phrase 
which shall sadly perplex his mind, leading him to close 
the book and to take his chance in the current of his 
thoughts. The love which bestowed the book, and his 
own confused memories, remind him of its value, but 
something before him suggests that it is a difficult book. 

Take another scene, which may be solitary or may 
have witnesses. The Bible, in all the splendors of mod- 
ern art, appears among the presents made to a bride on 
her wedding-day. In the years of mingled sunshine and 
light care,—during the flush and delight of untried 
life, — the book may rest in its place, a handsome orna- 
ment, a sacred presence in a dwelling, a household god, 
ready for an emergency, and waiting its time. Then in 
the appointed season comes the hour of woe, — the 
gloom, the desolation, the appalling reality of mortal 
grief,— the sight of death’s statuary work, — with weep- 
ing and anguish of heart. The Bible has found its time. 
The mourner takes it in her hand. Does she know 
where she will find just what has been written for her? 
Will the book open at once to the scene around the 
grave of Lazarus, with the weeping sisters and the 
weeping Saviour, — with his raised eye, and his word 
of holy comfort? Will she fix her sight upon the 
precious chapters which close the Gospel of John, or 
upon that chapter in the First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, or upon some tender psalm of David? Or will that 
mourner — unskilled in the contents of the book to 
which her heart’s instinct guides her only to leave her — 
turn over and over the comfortless pages of Canaanitish 
wars, of hard genealogies, of worldly-wise proverbs, of 
prophetic burdens, or of Jewish and Gentile controver- 
sies? It makes a vast difference with that mourner 
where her Bible opens, and whether she blindly turns its 
leaves as one explores a dreary desert, or fixes her gaze 
upon the one precious page, as the desert traveller puts 
his fevered lips to the cool gushing spring of water. The 
mourner knows the precious value of the Bible, but its 
difficulties are not forgotten. 

Another scene. The prisoner in his cell has the Bible 
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by his side, and light shining upon its letters. Will it 
in the chance hour, and in his chance state of feeling, 
reach his heart, stir his conscience, soften his spirit, be- 
dew his eyes, move him to that true penitence which is 
piety? ‘That depends much upon the page which he 
reads, upon the associations which narrative or precept 
may bring with it, and upon the mental process which 
may be working either on a sentence that edifies, or 
upon one which confounds him. 

Yet one more scene. The scholar, the critic, the phi- 
losopher in his study has a Bible almost buried among 
other books. Does it stand chiefest, the most honored 
and beloved by him, the only one really revered among 
all those volumes? Rich poetry, affluent science, capti- 
vating romance, instructive history, engaging biography, 
compress their various treasures on his shelves. ‘The 
written wisdom of the world looks out upon him as 
through the furrowed brows of philosophers and ancient 
sages. ‘The lighter strains of lighter heads impart their 
measurement of pleasure. But the Bible, what of that? 
whose retrospective pages go back to the beginnings of 
things, and whose visions take in the great end with its 
consummations. What of the Bible, which pronounces 
sentences of its own upon all the folly and upon all the 
wisdom of its companion volumes, and upon all the 
men whose lives and labors are summed up in them? 
The student opens the book and puts the question to 
the page before him. What is the passage? It may 
be one which critics love, because it plagues them so. 
It may be one which the astronomer, or the geologist, or 
the annalist, has flouted at. It may be one which wars 
with philosophy. Or it may be a sublime psalm, just 
such a one as the aforesaid astronomer or geologist 
might be glad to quote, as expressive of the glory, the 
harmony, the antiquity of the universe; just such a one 
as he would quote, if he were not as much ashamed to 
be indebted to the Bible for his rhetoric as he is to be 
indebted to it for his faith. Or it may be a profoundly 
wise counsel or maxim, going deeper into the heart of 
things than Plato went. Or it may be a glowing poetic 
strain, such as ancient bards could not reach, nor mod- 
ern bards, though the Bible has touched their lips and 
kindled their genius. Or it may be that the student 
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reads a sentence of the beloved disciple, or of the chief 
Apostle, which sparkles with heavenly radiance, or 
pierces like a sword, or reveals the mystery of the life 
within, or displays the workings of the Divine Mind on 
the problem of judgment and mercy. Many, many 
such contingencies attend the opening of the sacred 
volume by the critical student or the literary man. A 
savor of life or a savor of death seems often to hang sus- 
pended on the issue. 

Other scenes, infinite in their variety, and each with 
some peculiar pertinency and emphasis, would illustrate 
both parts of the statement which we are weighing con- 
cerning the popular use of the Bible. Take even the 
pulpit, which the Bible itself has built, and to which 
nothing but the Bible will ever give authority or conse- 
cration. How do the pulpits of Christendom make 
their comments on the sentence, that the Bible is a 
book of inestimable value, but beset with serious per- 
plexities? A Christian minister may stand in a pulpit 
for twenty, fifty, sixty years, as some have stood, and 
twice upon each Sabbath of each year he may draw 
great lessons, inexhaustible in their instruction, precious 
and potent in their influence, and suited to all the 
changes and straits, the sins and woes, of mortal life, — 
this Bible furnishing him with his texts. Often, indeed, 
the text will be the best part of the sermon; and always, 
the closer the preacher keeps to his text, the stronger 
and the sounder will be his doctrine. 

Now if there were but one pulpit on the earth, all 
might be well. One faith, one unchanging form of 
truth, one doctrine, one duty, one hope, might address 
all ears and win al] hearts. But face the facts as they 
really are. No two pulpits accord in all their teachings 
from the same book. The book itself, to the majority of 
the nominally Christian world, is said to need an Infal- 
lible Church to interpret it, without which its wisdom 
will be dumb, and its truth error, and its way of salva- 
tion hopeless. And among those who say, “ The Bible 
only,” each thoughtful, inquisitive, independent mind 
has its own distinct opinions, its own convictions, its 
own explanations, theories, and methods for relieving 
perplexities. The letter killeth some: the spirit eludes 
others. Educated teachers often treat the Bible as they 
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do the dictionary of their language, claiming that they 
make a good use of both if they use all the words and 
only the words which are found in them. And while 
scribes well instructed, if not perplexed themselves, do 
at least perplex each other and their hearers, there are 
those who mingle their own mental light or darkness 
with those of the Word. We encounter from time‘to 
time the allegorical interpreter, like Swedenborg, and the 
Second Advent interpreters, like Miller, who fix the date 
on which the world shall come to an end, providing 
meanwhile a comfortable alternative on the earth, if the 
prediction should fail. To these are to be added an 
indescribable class of interpreters, who scorn what is 
plain to busy themselves with mysteries; who seek to 
serve God by asking hard questions; who catch at the 
vials, horns, and strange beasts; and who are chiefly 
given to dealing with Daniel and the Apocalypse, for 
the same reason that quack doctors treat diseases which 
regular practitioners leave to God. Some expounders 
there are who seem to try to read the English Bible 
backwards, perhaps because they may have heard that 
Hebrew and Chaldee are so read. ‘Then the Shaker has 
his way of reading the book. If you tell him, in refer- 
ence to his bodily and muscular efforts and dancing in 
his worship, that St. Paul writes “that bodily exercise 
profiteth little,’ he will reply that he reads different- 
ly, thus: “ Bodily exercise profiteth a little’ —and that 
little is what he is after. Mankind are not generally 
esteemed a patient race; but they have exhibited amaz- 
ing degrees of patience under what they have endured 
as religious instruction. Shade of Erasmus! Does it 
comfort thee to see thine earthly fears thus realized, — 
thy sad predictions thus fulfilled ? 

These gatherings up from private and public expe- 
rience in the popular use of the Bible justify us in pre- 
senting distinctly to our minds each of the two terms 
of the sentence which is directing our thoughts. 

The Bible is a book of inestimable value; precious 
beyond all the power of words to express; the guide, 
the chart, the statute-book, the hope, of millions of hu- 
man beings. Having in view the profoundly wise and 
holy lessons contained in the Bible, its lofty truths, its 
fervor, unction, and pathos of devotion, its mighty dem- 
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onstrations of morality and piety, and its Great Salva- 
tion, it is indeed a possession whose value to man can- 
not be calculated. Both for what it teaches and for its 
mode of teaching, for the whole strain of its instructions, 
and for the spirit which, like the air of a heavenly realm, 
breathes through it, the Bible is to the civilized world 
the greatest, the chiefest, of all its treasures. There is 
no term of praise, no epithet of honor, no strength of 
phrase, which we may not use in speaking of the Bible. 
Remembering only its practical value, how could we 
overstate or exaggerate its indispensable, its manifold, 
its wide-spread and universal uses for our race? It is 
this priceless practical value of the Bible which is had 
in view when parents commit it to their children, and 
friends make of it a gift of love, and teachers and min- 
isters urge its daily and faithful use. The perplexities 
which undeniably invest it are for the time forgotten, — 
not denied, but merely overlooked. The risk of them is 
run. ‘The annoyance, the embarrassment, of them is 
encountered ; while heart and conscience and convic- 
tion are strong in the assurance that the practical value 
of the Bible is so eminent and indispensable as to make 
all the perplexities which attend it insufficient to forbid 
its use, or to overbalance its good influence for a single 
human being. The parent knows that there are lessons 
contained in that book, which, if the son or the daughter 
will heed them, will be as a guard of angels to them 
through life, to protect and guide them, to train them in 
purity and virtue, in all that is amiable and good and 
excellent and honorable, and to combine with what is 
dangerous or saddening in earthly experience an ele- 
ment of security and peace and piety. A friend gives 
the Bible to a friend, knowing that the gift is as suited 
to express affection as any other thing which can be 
purchased or bestowed. "We commend the afflicted, the 


- sick, the dying to the Bible, because we know, both from 


what the book contains and from the long experience of 
its power in such sad scenes, that the nerves of a stricken 
heart, the sympathies of a wounded spirit, find a balm 
in the Bible that soothes all anguish, and ministers as 
through the touch of a Divine Physician and Consoler. 
We multiply copies of the Bible in all tongues. We 
print it in every form, large and small, cheap and costly ; 
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we bind it in silk and velvet, in silver and in gold. We 
put it on board the ships that course the globe, and in 
the chamber of the public inn; we commit it to the 
sailor’s chest, the soldier’s tent, and the prisoner’s cell. 
We lay it upon the pulpit of every church, as enough 
of itself to turn the pulpit into an altar. The most 
solemn oaths for jurors, witnesses, judges, rulers and 
magistrates, monarchs and presidents, are taken upon 
the Bible. The finest works of art delineate scenes and 
characters in the Bible. A phrase or sentence from it is 
made the motto and gives the inspiration to lyrics and 
hymns. Thus do we in all sorts of ways express our 
knowledge and conviction, that the Bible is a book of 
inestimahle value; that its practical use to men and 
women is beyond all exaggeration precious; that it fills 
a place which nothing else could fill. 

And now, how grateful it would be, if, after having 
said all this about the value of the Bible, we could sto 
here, without adding one qualifying word to mar the 
beauty and the glory of the effect of the Bible. But if 
we stopped here, we should not deal fairly with what 
experience realizes from the popular use of the Bible. 
We must now apply the other portion of our leading 
sentence. 

The Bible, says experience, popular experience, is in- 
vested with tremendous and most perplexing difficulties ; 
with many most embarrassing questions of philosophy, 
of history, of interpretation. The simple-minded, true- 
hearted Christian woman, stricken in years and gracious 
through real piety, may sit by her fireside and read the 
Bible through and through with a calm joy, an unques- 
tioning confidence, a sweet satisfaction of spirit which 
is never for one moment disturbed. The book will be 
all true, all holy, all intelligible, in one or another way, 
to her. Talk to her of difficulties of interpretation, of 
perplexities of faith, and you will find that she has never 
been troubled by anything of the kind, has in fact never 
thought of them. The Bible is to her, out and out, 
through and through, the Book of God, — all good, all 
precious, all alike. But take the scholars, the critics, 
the inquisitive-minded, the thinkers, the philosophers, 
the artisans, the men of business, — any class, indeed, 
of middle-aged persons of the present day, — and while 
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every one of them may admit every word that has been 
said of the inestimable practical value of the Bible, they 
will immédiately add, if they are willing to speak their 
minds, that the Bible suggests to them a great many 
perplexities. 

It can scarcely be necessary to go into particulars in 
this matter; the briefest references will suffice. There 
is the supernatural element in the Bible. And this is 
not a stain spotting the records here and there, but it is 
the indyed color, the tint diffused equally over the whole 
Bible, and wrought into its very texture; so that, if the 
supernatural element were to be extracted from the 
Bible, not a single leaf in it would hold together, and 
the effect would be like that of taking the -heart, the 
arteries, the veins and bloodvessels, out of a human 
body. ‘Then, too, there are all the questions which sci- 
ence has turned up, which learned research opens, and 
which fantastic ingenuity can suggest ; questions which, 
once first asked by some inquisitive or restless mind, get 
published abroad, are caught up by everybody, and are 
never afterwards put to rest. Such questions are made 
to suggest themselves from each one of the sciences as 
they now offer their results. ‘The standard of infallibil- 
ity, which has been popularly attached to the Bible for 
two centuries, has led many persons to suppose that 
they had in that volume, ready at their hands, a test by 
which to try every doctrine or assertion or theory which 
has been proposed to them. No matter where a sen- 
tence from it might be found, in what connection, or 
from whose lips it came, it was in the Bible, and that 
was enough. Some of the false utterances of Job’s com- 
forters, which the sufferer himself rebuked, and some of 
David’s expressions of remorse, have been caught up and 
referred to the Almighty, as decisive sentences of his 
upon the inborn iniquity of every human being. “ There 
must be real witches,” said King James the First, “ be- 
cause the Bible says, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” Two female enthusiasts, under the name of 
Quakers, ran through the streets and into a church of 
this city two hundred years ago, in a state of utter nu- 
dity, and justified themselves by the example of Isaiah 
(xx. 2,3). “'To the law and to the testimony” is the 
familiar phrase that has been quoted times without 
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number, to justify a trial of everything by somethin 
from the Bible. ‘The consequence is, that the Bible has 
been studied as nothing else has been studied, and pre- 
conceived opinions on all subjects have been gathered 
from its incidental contents, by which it is made to 
meet a thousand issues with the progress of thought and 
knowledge. 

The microscopic criticism to which the Bible has 
been subjected has brought out many minute perplexi- 
ties. In a writing ascribed to Moses, names are attached 
to places which it is said were given to them only long 
after his day, and so the authenticity of all his reputed 
work is denied. ‘Those who have not the ingenuity 
or the knowledge to discover such a perplexity will 
make the most of it to the discredit of the Bible, when 
they learn that these suggestions have been advanced 
by others. Then there are all the difficulties which 
every reader may encounter, and the more obvious em- 
barrassments which lie upon the surface of the sacred 
record; such as the indelicate stories, the cruel wars, the 
wicked deeds, the superstitions, backslidings, and idola- 
tries, beside all the questions raised by the chronologist 
and the historian, the matters of controversy, the materials 
of which bigotry or persecution may avail itself, and the 
dark, impenetrable mysteries of the Word. All these 
perplexities are made obvious and notorious by the 
popular use of the Bible, and qualify its value, and de- 
tract from its best influence over many right-minded 
persons. 

We have now distinctly before us both parts of the 
statement, that the Bible is a book of inestimable value, 
but is invested with many embarrassing difficulties. 
This statement expresses the opinion which the free use 
of it has brought the mass of intelligent people to enter- 
tain concerning it. Leaving out of view bigots on this 
side, and scoflers on that, all others will accord in that 
opinion. In regard to its value, they will all earnestly 
and cheerfully affirm, that the world would be cast into 
night if deprived of its sacred lessons, its perfect moral- 
ity, its strong consolations, its precious hopes; that the 
very salt of life would go with the Bible; that civiliza- 
tion would fester like a rotting carcass; that man would 
be in a miserable condition, a poor, unguided, hopeless 
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creature, if the Bible, which he now possesses, were 
taken from him. And then, in regard to the difficulties 
presented by the Bible, all candid persons will allow 
i them, and, in certain states of mind, will be greatly 
troubled by them. How many have wished that this 
or that passage had been left out of the Bible; that it 
were free from this or that perplexity; that it were all 
| of a character with its best parts, — all intelligible, a per- 
1 fect, regular, continuous, and complete history of God’s 
creation and of his dealings and purposes as regards 
men, — all pure, — all proper to be read aloud, — all good 
| for the young, — all suited to the sick and the mourning, 
4 the happy and the sad, the saint and the sinner! 

If now experience presents these results from the free 
i use of the Bible, and confirms this general view of it as 





{ a precious book with painful perplexities, our object 
should be to reconcile and harmonize, as far as possible, 
! those undeniable elements of popular opinion. As the 


case now stands, a well-intentioned reader may take up 
the Bible, and be edified, quickened to the very soul, 
| raised heavenward, inspired, and comforted ; or he may 
be led into a maze of questions and doubts, a bewilder- 
ing process of thought, a perfect chaos of mind. Now 
what is to be said or done in this emergent issue of ex- 
perience? The Bible is free to all. It cannot be locked 
up again. It is subjected to a searching trial. The 
scrutinizing lenses of ten thousand gazing eyes are upon 
{ it; the probe and the dissecting-knife are busy upon it. 
' It is receiving hard treatment. Shall its perplexities be 
allowed to depreciate its value, or shall its value move 
us to seek relief from its perplexities? Its popular use 
; forces us to the one or the other alternative. 

With that modesty and deference which the theme 
| before us, and a sense of our own inadequate qualifica- 
tions for dealing most wisely with it, may be supposed 
to prompt, we wish to offer a few suggestions designed 
to relieve some of the difficulties now encountered in 
the popular use of the Bible. But before saying another 
word to that purpose, we feel bound to the confession 
that the Bible presents to us some difficulties which we 
know not how to explain or to account for, —xdifficulties 
which we have no means of relieving. Sometimes these 
insoluble problems concern the letter of the text, the form 
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of the record; sometimes they attach to the subject-mat- 
ter of the record. Our curiosity is teased, our under- 
standing is perplexed, our faith is sorely tried, by these 
difficulties. The confession-of the fact, made frankly 
and fully, is the only relief that we can find under them. 
We will not offer encouragement to any one to believe 
that all the wit or wisdom of man will rid the Bible of 
everything that interferes with a hearty, unqualified 
delight in its perusal. We are aware of some needful 
abatements to the pleasure which the study of its va- 
rious contents affords, and we have nothing to say to 
others which will exempt them from a share in our own 
perplexities. 

From those who have studied the text of the Bible 
with fidelity, and who professionally or otherwise en- 
force its claims to reverence and confidence, candid hon- 
esty demands this frank allowance, that there are some 
difficulties presented by it which are not to be explained 
away by any of the recognized means for relieving the 
mind when it asks what seem to be fair questions. This 
class of difficulties may embrace more or fewer matters 
to different minds, and each one of them may be attend- 
ed by its own embarrassment, — a greater or a less em- 
barrassment. But that there are some such matters con- 
cerning which it is impossible to satisfy the mind, all 
candid students must admit. 

What can we say wisely, for instance, of the extreme 
age to which human life, both before and after the flood, 
is said to have been protracted? — what of the nine 
hundred and fifty years of Noah, or even of the two 
hundred and five years of Terah? If Moses wrote the 
record of such longevity, and if he wrote also the nine- 
tieth Psalm; which is attributed to him, how can we 
account for his expressing no surprise, and for his with- 
holding any reason for the shortening of the term of 
human life down to his standard of “threescore years 
and ten”? ‘Though the facts may have been precisely 
as the record asserts, it is evident that nothing that we 
can say will explain the matter so as to divest the record 
of a seeming fabulousness in exaggeration; and the best 
thing that we can do is to leave the matter just as we 
find it. Explanations only aggravate Our uneasiness. 
Again, as to the narrative of the Flood. God is rep- 
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resented as sparing himself the necessity of re-creating 
the animated tribes which he had once called into exist- 
ence for the earth, by providing for the preservation of a 
pair, at least, of each species, through Noah and his ark. 
We are plainly left to infer that Noah compassed the 
earth between the poles and the equator, and gathered 
from all climes the animals, birds, insects, and reptiles 
which were scattered through various latitudes, and that 
he then inclosed them, with food for a hundred and 
fifty days, in a vessel, the dimensions of which as given 
are proved by calculation insufficient for such a purpose. 
This ark too, so laden, had but gone window. It may be 
replied, that the flood was only a local one; but the rec- 
ord does not say so. It may be suggested that the ani- 
mals and birds of only one region were rescued; but the 
record does not say this either: on the contrary, the 
record seems to preclude such suppositions. If the rec- 
ord :had affirmed that God destroyed all creatures and 
created new ones, or had stated in general terms that 
God preserved a pair of each, we should have read with 
entire acquiescence. But the record attempts to ex- 
plain, and the explanation falters. 

These are specimens of some of the textual and sub- 
stantial difficulties presented in the Bible, of which can- 
dor requires us to confess we can offer no satisfactory 
solution. Intelligent children are very apt to ask whose 
daughter Cain married, and what he wanted of a city, 
and who helped him to build it. The wisest answer 
that parents can give to such questions is to say that 
they don’t know. If there is never a virtue in ignorance, 
there is sometimes a comfort in the confession of it. 

There are likewise many serious perplexities presented 
to us by the large numbers — the thousands, the tens of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands — given as ex- 
pressing the population, the armies, the victims of war 
or famine, in the Jewish annals. ‘Though our ignorance 
or confused or partial knowledge as to the Hebrew 
method of annotation, and the natural risks of error in 
the copying of written records, where the spatter of a 
pen might multiply a number, may avail us in a meas- 
ure as a relief from such perplexities, still, perfect satis- 
faction concerning them is out of the question. 

The New Testament is not wholly free from similar 
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perplexities. Some parallelisms of narrative in its con- 
tents prompt us to institute a rigid test of their infalli- 
bility, and in so doing we encounter embarrassments. 
In the Gospel of Matthew (xxvii. 5,6) it is said that 
Judas returned the price of his treachery to the priests, 
and hanged himself, while they purchased with the money 
a strangers’ burial-field. In the Acts of the Apostles 
(i. 18) it is said that Judas himself bought a field with 
the money and died in another way. Again, St. Luke, 
in relating St. Paul’s conversion, says that those who 
were with him heard the voice which was addressed to 
him (Acts ix. 7). But the same writer, in reporting a 
speech of St. Paul, writes that St. Paul affirmed that 
those who were with him did not hear the voice (Acts 
xxii. 9). Discrepances like these never trouble us in 
secular writings, or in connection with secular matters ; 
they are indeed regarded as corroborative of the essen- 
tial facts in the relations of which they appear. But 
taken in connection with the popular estimate of what 
the Bible ought to be, and the more frequent and un- 
qualified assertion as to what it is, such discrepances 
are annoying. ‘They afford the materials of which scep- 
ticism under all its forms— whether of painful slowness 
of faith, or of carping and captious hostility to faith —is 
sure to avail itself. Ingenious suggestions, adduced to 
rebut aspersions cast upon the Bible from such grounds, 
are indeed abundant, and more or less pertinent in each 
case; but as these suggestions cannot be incorporated 
into the text, that must be left to offer to its readers, as 
they may happen to be furnished to encounter them, 
these various matters of embarrassment. 

We have frankly affirmed that honesty requires of all 
Biblical scholars and teachers this admission, — that the 
text of the Bible, as we read it, provokes some fair 
questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered. It 
will not avail to refer such difficulties to some mystery 
in God’s providence. All that can be included within 
that veiled secrecy will be cheerfully committed to it by 
the truth-loving and the right-minded, but what has 
been unveiled will be expected to be self-consistent. 
The frank confession of such difficulties leaves us in the 
best position for restricting the number of them ; for con- 
fining them to matters not affecting faith or duty; and 
. 29* 
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for maintaining, in spite of them all, the Divine author- 
ity and the inestimable value of the chief contents of 
the Bible. It is our full conviction that the evasive, dis- 
ingenuous, and wholly unsatisfactory way in which 
some unwise advocates of the Bible now deal with 
these difficulties—either in flatly denying their exist- 
ence, or meeting them by pleas addressed to the credu- 
lous and the timid — actually causes more perplexity to 
some right-minded persons than do the difficulties them- 
selves. ‘l'o speak in all sincerity what is in our minds, 
we fear that some theological professors and ministers, 
for the sake of maintaining what they regard as essen- 
tial to popular faith in the Bible, advance views of it 
as a whole which they know are false, and wink out of 
sight facts which they do not have courage to deal with. 
The charge is a terribly serious one, but if it be un- 
founded, we will bear the blame of having made it only 
for the joy of being rebuked for it, should that rebuke 
come from honest consciences, which it seems to impli- 
cate. Popular orthodoxy is committed to a view of the 
Bible as a whole which is untenable. The dread of 
shattering that system of faith leads some of its disciples 
to assert of the Bible what they cannot prove; and so 
to expose it to the attacks of an alarming and unrelent- 
ing opposition. For ourselves, we are free to confess 
that the Bible ought not to be put into the hands of any 
one as a book which will answer all the questions which 
it prompts, or as having the protection of the plea of mys- 
tery or of the inscrutableness of the Divine counsels for 
what in other records we should call errors. When mis- 
takes are made in a genealogy or in casting up a sum, 
we are not in the habit of drawing down, our faces, and 
making an awful pause, as upon the borders of forbidden 
precincts. We say, “'I'here is a mistake here,’ and, 
drawing a long breath, we set to work to find out the 
truth, if we can. 

If, after the best exercise of our intelligence, honesty 
compels us to admit that there are mistakes in the 
Bible, we shall better honor the whole spirit of the book 
by confessing it, than we shall serve its mere letter by 
denying it. It would indeed be a thousand-fold better, 
as we judge, if a volume so revered and so used were 
immaculate. But if it be not so as a whole, our asser- 
tions, however positive, will not make it so. 
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Relief from the class of perplexities which we have 
been considering is to be sought, and we are sure is to 
be found, in another direction. The Bible itself gives us 
mo assurance that God dictated every line in it, or that 
he has watched over its transcription, its translation, and 
its transmission through all ages, guarding it from the 
risks of pens and printing-types, or from the ventures of 
its writers when they undertook to say something for 
themselves beyond what they were to say for Him. If 
it could be shown that the Bible bids us believe or do 
something that we know to be wrong or wicked, the fact 
would be fatal. But the perplexities we have referred 
to are not of that nature. We pass now to difficulties 
which do admit of- being met by fair solutions, more or 
less decisive. ; 

The usual counsel of religious teachers on this point 
is, that those who cannot explain or surmount those per- 
plexities for themselves should confide in the scholars 
and critics who can; and should believe that all such 
difficulties may be removed. But it is hardly fair, in the 
view of many, to avail ourselves of the means which 
only a critical scholar enjoys, as if they were of use to 
all common readers of the Bible. Besides, these same 
critical scholars have done a good part of the mischief 
in the case. Instead of relieving the Bible from difficul- 
ties, they have raised and multiplied these difficulties, 
have pointed them out, and thrown them into the field 
of scepticism. Scholars wili be found to have done as 
much harm as good in their ways of presenting the 
Bible to popular use. 

The true method of relief appears to be, for each one 
to do all that he can to surmount his own difficulties, to 
satisfy his own mind, and to deal with the Bible for 
himself. Protestantism claimed that privilege for all; 
let all be faithful in using it, as a duty. Let the value 
of the Bible, its precious and inestimable value, assured 
by its priceless wisdom and worth, be heartily appre- 
ciated, and let the aim be to face its perplexities and to 
look them out of countenance. 

These perplexities are exaggerated. They are thought 
to be much greater than they are: they are represented 
as much worse than they are. There has recently come 

in a way of speaking of the Bible, as if it confounded 
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history, and science, and common sense, and philosophy, 
in some of its views and statements. This opinion is a 
perfect bugbear to many persons. One would suppose 
that the Bible had been brought to the level of a mass 
of idle legends, according to the bold assertions of some 
around us; and the wonder would be that there is so 
much of good in it. Let us say a few words as to the 
prominent objections which have been urged against it. 

The worst difficulties presented in the popular use of 
the Bible are those which spring directly from attaching 
to it as a whole a character which it nowhere claims for 
itself, from overstating or overestimating its own de- 
mands or its own intentions. We have assumed a cer- 
tain standard for the contents and the authority of all 
the ingredients of the Bible for which we cannot quote 
any evidence in the book itself. We have looked to it 
for science. Does it offer itself to us as a treatise on 
science? We have looked to it for history? Does it 
profess to write out a complete history of anything, or 
simply to give us a fragment of history, and that only to 
exhibit the divine element in it? We have called all 
the documents within its cover inspired of God. Do 
those. documents say this of themselves? Does the 
Song of Solomon, or the Book of Esther, which does 
not even contain the word God, make this claim? 
There are reasons for believing that the Old Testament 
embraces every line of the Jewish literature which was 
in existence at the time the collection was made. As 
all that literature took its tone and spirit from the es- 
pecial religious dealing of Providence with the nation, 
every line of it is properly included in the sacred vol- 
ume. But that fact, if it be a fact, should always be 
kept in view to account for the miscellaneous character 
of the collection. The New Testament makes itself re- 
sponsible for the assertions that Moses and his Law and 
the line of Prophets were inspired, and that the Psalms 
contain references to the Messiah. ‘Those assertions can 
be sustained. All that the whole Bible, or any of its 
parts, claims of itself to be, can be substantiated. But 
we have popularly overstated or misconceived of those 
claims ; hence many of our perplexities. 

Again, it may be said of all these perplexities in gen- 
eral, that only very ingenious, if not captious, readers 
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first discover them. ‘They are often hunted out by such 
persons as a trial of their own wits, a speculation upon 
their own capital of learning; then. they are published 
abroad in the strongest possible array, and without a 
word to relieve them. It seems to be the crowning joy 
of some critics, if they can find a moral sentence in some 
old writer which may dispute for originality in point of 
time with a Bible text, or if some inscription at Nineveh 
or ‘Thebes or Denderah can be made to confound Scrip- 
ture. ‘The amazing boldness of some of these critics in 
generalizing from most scanty premises, and in drawing 
inferences from the very faintest glimmerings of light 
upon a dark point, is a standing reproach upon the 
cause of good scholarship. It has been frequently and 
most positively asserted of late years, that there is no 
evidence that what is called the Law of Moses was 
known or recognized till into the time of the monarchy. 
Happily, there is an answer of a most decided charac- 
ter to this bold affirmation. ‘The divisions of Palestine 
between the tribes sprung from the sons of Jacob are 
as accurately defined as are the boundary-lines of our 
States. Now there has never been a foot of soil there 
belonging to the tribe of Levi. Why? Because that 
was the priestly tribe, and was supported by the other 
tribes. What made that the priestly tribe? The Law 
of Moses. What were their functions? Those ap- 
pointed by that law. ‘Their office, reaching back to the 
first occupation of Palestine by the Israelites, carries 
back also the existence and authority of the Law of 
Moses to the same date. Then, again, many persons 
who will yield their belief to some of the most absurd 
deceptions of the passing day, as wrought for gain or 
mischief, are greatly distressed at the awful demands 
upon faith which are made in the Bible for ends of high- 
est sanctity. 

The real perplexities of the Bible for honest minds 
may be classed under the following heads: scientific 
difficulties ; historical objections; indelicate details; nar- 
ratives of wars; and the constant presence of miracle. 

As to the presumed collision between statements in 
the Bible and modern science, we might say, that when 
science has settled its own ever-changing theories, in 
geology, in chronology, in the nebula hypothesis, and in 
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ethnology, it will be time enough for science to triumph 
over the Bible. One of the most eminent of living geol- 
ogists has thrice rewritten his own theories on that sub- 
ject with most serious modifications; and though that 
science has most palpable materials on which to work, 
its different authorities are at variance as to some of its 
first principles. But the Bible occupies ground wholly 
distinct and apart from that of science. It is no part of 
its design to teach geology or history merely, or astron- 
omy. Its allusions to anything of the sort are only in- 
cidental. Not one single truth, or duty, or religious 
hope, is set at risk by any scientific difficulty raised in 
the Bible. Moses devotes some twenty to thirty verses 
to an account of the Creation of all things, and he de- 
votes almost as many whole chapters to an account of 
the Tabernacle, or movable tent for worship in the wil- 
derness, with its ritual service. The difference is amaz- 
ing. One would have supposed that the twenty chap- 
ters had better have been given to the Creation, while 
twenty verses would have been enough for the Taber- 
nacle. The simple explanation is that Moses intended 
to describe the Tabernacle, but he did not intend to de- 
scribe the Creation. How much ingenuity has been 
spent upon those verses of Genesis, both to make them 
square with science, and to show their variance with 
science! But have not those verses a wholly different 
purpose, one strictly their own, and that not to describe, 
or explain, or account for the creation of anything, but 
only to refer the creation of all things to One Supreme, 
Intelligent, All-powerful Spirit? That is their evident 
design. “In the beginning God created.” No matter 
when that beginning was, or how the result was brought 
about, — God was the Creator. ‘The expressions “ God 
created,” “ God made,” “ God called,’ “ God _ said,” 
“ God blessed,’ introduce each verse, each specific 
act of creation,— from “the great lights” of heaven to 
the “creeping things” of the earth, — not to explain the 
method of the origin of any one of them, but to connect 
them all, the greatest and the least, with the same sov- 
ereign power of the Almighty. Is not that sublime 
lesson worth teaching to man, if only to confound all 
pagan genealogies of the gods, and all heathen theories 
of generations and emanations from mud or mist ? 
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The geologist just referred to tells us, with as much 
positiveness as if he had been an actual eyewitness, 
that it has taken the waters of Lake Erie thirty thou- 
sand years to form the cataract of Niagara, while the 
assumed Bible chronology makes the world only six 
thousand years old. Now, in the first place, the Bible 
nowhere states the age of the world. The Bible is not 
committed to any era, date, or period of time in that 
matter, as it does not tell us when the beginning was; 
and, for anything affirmed in it to the contrary, it may 
be a million millions of years old. And in the second 
place, for anything we know, the cataract of Niagara 
may have been made in one thousand, or even in five 
hundred years. Again, science says that the rainbow 
is a natural phenomenon, and has nothing to do with a 
covenant with Noah against another flood. Yet science 
must acknowledge that the rainbow proves such a bal- 
ancing of the heavenly agencies of the sun against the 
rain, that there cannot be a universal flood. And when- 
ever science wishes to prove any grave error upon the 
Bible, the issue depends upon such close questions of 
the interpretation of little words and figures of speech, 
that the result is very doubtful. 3 

As to matters of common secular history, an alarm 
has been raised that discoveries made among the ruins 
of Ancient Egypt would overturn the Bible narrative. 
But nothing has as yet appeared from that quarter in 
the least to justify the alarm. On the contrary, Egyptian 
archeology, to speak plainly a homely truth, has proved 
to be a prime humbug of this age of humbug. The pre- 
tence of its thirty or forty thousand years of record in 
monumental inscriptions is a perfect farce. We know 
positively nothing of its history back of the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ. The theory of the extreme antiquity 
of the astronomical observations made at Syene is every 
way unworthy of credit, and is dissipated to the winds. 
The so-called zodiacal tablets of Denderah and Abydos 
are devices but a scale above the Peruvian picture-paint- 
ing. ‘The key to the hieroglyphics is still in dispute. 
As to the relation between the Israelites and Egyptians 
as traced on monuments, the two most eminent Egyp- 
tiologists are at issue as to whether certain signs signify 
Shepherd monarchs or Shepherd captives. A rather serious 
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issue! One, too, which is a very fair index of the actual 
state of things presented by the bold pretences of anti- 
quarians in the matter of Egyptian lore. 

We had in this city, a few years ago, a striking and a 
somewhat ludicrous illustration of the very unsatisfac- 
tory state of our knowledge of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. A gentleman whose attainments and man- 
ners made him many friends among us, the son of our 
consul at Alexandria, one who had attended many ex- 
plorers among the ancient ruins, and who had informed 
himself in the freshest contributions to the interpretation 
of their solemn lore, delivered a course of lectures here 
with abundant illustrations. He announced that he was 
in possession of a mummy of the most recherché char- 
acter, obtained at great cost, which he would open if a 
large subscription in money were contributed by those 
who might be privileged to witness the unrolling of the 
almost antediluvian cere-cloths. He excited public curi- 
osity to the keenest expectation by publishing the titles 
and distinctions of the mummy, as the hieroglyphics de- 
scribed the contents of the sarcophagus. ‘The ancient 
sleeper, who was again to see the light amid a crowd of 
inquisitive Yankees, was a Priestess, either of the Sun 
or the Moon, a veritable hierophant of the oldest shrine 
of human worship, with a starry genealogy and an Ori- 
ental sanctity testified to in the costliness of her em- 
balmment and the glory of her symbolic investiture. It 
was not one of the ordinary mummies, to be had by the 
thousand, from whose pitchy fragments the roving Arab 
kindles his camp-fire. But a grade below the dust of 
the Pharaohs was that which the mysteriously inscribed 
case before us contained. ‘There was not the slightest 
misgiving on the part of the excellent gentleman him- 
self; he allowed no margin for uncertainty,— no more 
than if he were reading a morning newspaper in his 
mother tongue. Nor were the public overruled by their 
doubts; they believed before they saw,—and they be- 
lieved after it too, though somewhat differently. We 
remember that one or more profane persons suggested 
that Barnum might have committed “Joice Heth,” after 
she had ceased to be of service in another way, to an 
Egyptian sarcophagus in his Museum, and might be 
using an honest man to palm her off on the Bostonians 
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as a priestess. But belief prevailed. The subscription 
—a large amount—vwas filled; a great and eager as- 
sembly was gathered, —divines, lawyers, physicians, 
men of science, the most distinguished naturalist in the 
world, ladies, and others. The dread ceremony was petr- 
formed; the box was opened; the occupant proved to 
be not even a woman,— much less a priestess. It was 
a dead man who had got into the wrong box, as had 
also many living men around him. So much for Egypt. 

Then it is pretended that China has records far more 
ancient than those of Scripture, and that the sacred 
books of the Bramins and Buddhists of India are older 
than the Bible, and in some respects as good. ‘This as- 
sumption stands as yet wholly unwarranted by a parti- 
cle of evidence. The publications of the Asiatic Soci- 
eties, aided by native scholars, fail to verify it. There is 
now a great reaction on these very points. Many per- 
sons who were frightened by slurs cast upon the Bible 
by scientific men, by critics and antiquarians, have re- 
covered their self-possession, have looked into these mat- 
ters, and now hold the Bible in fonder reverence. The 
writing has yet to be discovered and produced, from all 
antiquity, which can prove itself more ancient, more holy, 
or more true, than those in the Bible. 

As to the indelicate narratives, the disclosures of im- 
morality, made in the Bible, these are related from fidel- 
ity to history. They are matters of fact; the deeds of 
men and women among whom the thread of sacred 
story and of God’s dealings leads its way. They could 
not have been honestly suppressed. They prove the 
candor and the integrity of the historians. The Bible 
never excuses nor palliates them. ‘They are related for 
a pure purpose and a sacred moral, and are covered b 
the shield of that sanctity, that holy intent, which the 
Bible seeks to serve from its first line to its last. They 
are unfit reading for children, simply because they will 
do children no good. As the young grow up, they can 
understand them, and why they are in the Bible. ‘There 
are things occurring in human life, under the providence 
of God, which a parent keeps from a child. 

And so we may say of all the dark passages, the 
wicked doings, the idolatries and wars, which the Bible 
records. They tell us of ancient sins and evils, of what 
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once was, of what once was done: perplexing at first 
to all readers, but cleared up in the same way in which, 
in our mature years, we explain to ourselves the mys- 
teries of providence, the good and evil of life, the im- 
perfect retributions, the dark dealings of the earth. The 
ascribing of the Canaanitish wars to the direction of 
God is alleged by some as unworthy of the Almighty. 
But the wars occurred; there is no doubt of that: and 
God allowed them. What can we do or say about 
that? If we have to admit them as facts transpiring 
under the Divine government, why not admit the de- 
scription of them which refers them to the Divine gov- 
ernment? The difficulty lies in the fact of the wars and 
in God’s allowance of them, not in the narrative of 
them. ‘They were of God’s permission. Why not say 
so then? If we cannot believe in a Bible which records 
those facts, we must still believe in a God who allowed 
them to be facts. Some persons seem to think that, by 
impugning the Bible narrative of those wars, they wink 
the facts themselves out of sight. But they do not: 
the facts of history still stand. After clearing God’s 
Book of them, they must still clear God’s Providence of 
them, and that is no more easy for an unbeliever in the 
Bible than for one who reveres it. 

We have still one point, which seems to us of para- 
mount importance, on which to offer a few remarks. 
There is a fair and a very comprehensive principle of . 
interpretation to be recognized by modern readers of the 
Bible, the application of which in some passages tends 
greatly to relieve the record of many embarrassing fea- 
tures. Let it be distinctly understood, however, that the 
suggestion which we are now to make is not advanced 
as a subterfuge, or as an evasion of the real meaning of a 
passage of Scripture, for the sake of getting rid of a per- 
plexity, or for the purpose of reducing marvels to natu- 
ral occurrences. Such in some cases are the effects 
which the application of the principle now in view will 
secure; but these effects do not constitute the reason for 
adopting it. The principle presents itself as in strict 
accordance with the laws of language, and with the 
rules for translating from one language into another, — 
from an ancient and metaphorical into a modern and 
literal language. The principle of interpretation is this. 
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The genius of the Hebrew language is so wholly unlike 
that of our own language, that the whole cast of many 
sentences, and the obvious signification of them to us, 
must be entirely changed, if we would be sure that we 
have the mind of the writer. Justice to him requires us 
not to interpret him literally. The sense which his 
words have to us was not the sense which he sought to 
express by the words and images which he used. We 
shall not get his meaning by putting our own meaning 
upon his language. ‘To find his meaning, we must not 
only translate his words, but his thoughts also. "We are 
inclined to interpret literally what was written meta- 
phorically. We are apt to take the imagery of an Ori- 
ental mind as expressing just what the images mean 
to us, and so we err. 

The frequent study of the Old Testament has im- 
pressed upon our own mind no conviction more strongly 
than this, that the marvel and the perplexity of many 
passages in it attach to a false way of reading it. Every 
reader of the Bible in our tongue, and with our views of 
what is consistent with true reverence, is struck, very 
painfully too at times, by the freedom with which the 
Deity is spoken of, portrayed, brought on the scenes of 
human life, and represented as acting a part here. ‘This 
characteristic of many passages in the Old Testament 
is all the more annoying to us, because it is so broadly 
in contrast with the sublime, the reverential, and every 
way adequate terms and delineations, by which the 
Deity is there represented. -We all know that piety and 
veneration and awe cannot fashion more tender or au- 
gust conceptions of the Supreme Being, than innumera- 
ble passages of the Old Testament convey to us; and 
that human language cannot express such conceptions 
more fitly than do sentences which we might quote from 
the sacred page. ‘The astronomer, with all his modern 
culture and enlargement of view beyond those of the 
old Sabeans, must still seek in the Old Testament the 
choicest terms of speech for announcing the grandeur 
and glory of this universe and the attributes of its Au- 
thor. The forms of poetic speech, with all the polish 
and fastidiousness of genius to work upon them, cannot 
reach the sublimity of Israel’s bards in homage to the 
Supreme. Finding, then, such perfection in conception 
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and expression concerning Him in writings containing 
passages which, taken in the letter, are in painful contrast 
with them, the question naturally presents itself to us, 
Ought we to take these offensive passages literally ? 
And we answer decidedly, No! because we wrong the 
writer, and do not get his meaning, if we take his own 
words put into our words, and fail to translate his im- 
agery and his thoughts. We are perfectly persuaded 
that a large license in figurative interpretation, in the 
allowances of Oriental rhetoric, is a thoroughly legiti- 
mate and indispensable principle to be applied in the 
common perusal of the Bible. We are well aware of the 
abuses to which this principle has always led, from Origen 
down to Swedenborg, and to the so-called spiritualists 
of our own time. We know that, by its excessive appli- 
cation, all the contents of the Old Testament may be 
resolved into fanciful nonsense on the one side, or ma 

be wholly divested of the divine element on the other. 
We will frankly confess, too, that the principle is so in- 
definite and indeterminate in itself, that no one is able 
to say how far it may be carried, or whether in a given 
case it is applied legitimately or is abused. But still 
we hold to the principle, and we apply it for ourselves, 
finding by it and through it an added charm in every 
sentence which seems to us to require it, and a relief 
from many literalisms which would otherwise greatly 
annoy us. 

We read, in Exodus iv., that God commissioned Mo- 
ses to go to Egypt to fulfil his great trust, and we are 
informed how his faltering heart was reinforced by Di- 
vine assurances which satisfied him. Being charged 
with an explicit message to Pharaoh, and warned how 
it will be received, Moses sets out upon his journey. 
The common reader of the English Bible may well be 
startled at reading what follows: “ And it came to pass 
by the way in the inn, that the Lord met him and 
sought to kill him.” (Verse 24.) If a more serious mat- 
ter did not present itself to the mind, one might pause 
to wonder at the mention of an inn, with the associa- 
tions which that word has to us, transferred to a wilder- 
ness country. But a profounder amazement bids us ask, 
“ How could the sacred writer ascribe to God such a 
wilful and capricious course as the words, taken liter- 
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ally, suggest to us?” God had furnished Moses with 
a high commission, and with commensurate authority. 
Did he then immediately lie in wait on the way for 
Moses, like an assassin, and try to kill him? Plain non- 
sense, or something much worse! ‘Truly, in this case 
“the letter killeth.’ But happily Moses did not write 
our English sentence; nor did he write with such close 
literalisms of language. Plainly his meaning in this 
strange sentence is, that he became suddenly and dan- 
gerously sick; was smitten by disease ; the hand of God 
struck him, and he thought that he should die. The 
difficulty is in the letter and in the imagery, and so it 
vanishes. 

The most gross and offensive and every way shocking 
passage which is found in our English Bibles is one that 
is made so by a most unfortunate literalism of transla- 
tion, thus changing a most sublime description of a 
Divine manifestation, itself a truly impressive and glow- 
ing passage in the original, into something which is per- — 
fectly foul and revolting. We would transcribe the pas- 
sage at length, save that we are unwilling to be instru- 
mental in printing another copy of it as it now stands. 
We therefore refer the reader to the closing part of Exo- 
dus xxxiii. Moses, trembling under the burden of a de- 
spondent mind, quailing before the tremendous task 
which confronts him, seeks for new supplies of Divine 
favor. He asks for an actual vision of God;— “I be- 
seech thee show me thy glory.” God replies: “ Thou 
canst not see my face [i. e. me], for there shall no man 
see me and live.” But the great Lawgiver is told that 
he shall be hid in the cleft of a rock, and as God’s glory 
passes before him, in some sublime manifestation, he 
shall see what follows after God, i. e. the results. The 
next chapter offers a sublime fulfilment of the promise 
which closes this chapter. Moses on the next morning 
mounts the rocky cliffs of Horeb, and there “ the Lord 
descended in the cloud and stood with him. And the 
Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, 
The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth,” &c., &e. And 
how was it with Moses, and what did he see, and how 
did the passing glory of the vision affect him? “He 


bowed his head toward the earth, and worshipped,” and 
30 * 
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“when he came down from the mount, he wist not that 
the skin of his face shone while God talked with him,” 
and he “ put a veil on his face” when he talked with his 
brethren. Can the speech of men fashion a more befit- 
ting description of a divine manifestation than this Ori- 
ental imagery presents? We fear that our translators 
were for the moment left by a good Providence when 
they made such a distressing literalism in our text as 
that we have just referred to. 

The same purpose of seeking beneath the letter and 
the imagery the real idea in the mind of a sacred 
writer, relieves very many perplexing passages in the 
Bible, and draws out many beauties and sublimities 
from it. ‘Thus we may properly regard the description 
of Eden, with its first occupants, its serpent, and its for- 
‘biddén fruit, as a more or less allegorical representation, 
teaching truth, not literally, but by figures and emblems. 
‘That Eve was formed from a rib of Adam, from some- 
thing so close to his heart, may be an Oriental concep- 
tion expressing the closeness, tenderness, and _heart- 
nearness of the conjugal relation. The confusion of 
tongues at Babel may express the way in which men 
fall out and are discomfited when they plot together 
against the purposes of God. The pillar of a cloud by 
day and of fire by night, which guided the Israelites, 
may signify the camp-fire of Moses, which was a beacon 
to stragglers and to the long file of those whom he was 
leading through the wilderness. That their raiment and 
shoes did not “ wax old” in the desert may not imply a 
miraculous preservation of the same articles, but a con- 
stant providential renewal of them. The falling of the 
walls.of Jericho at the sound of trumpets does not pre- 
clude the agency of other instruments, of whose attacks 
the trumpet-blast was an accompaniment. That Sam- 
son’s strength is ascribed to his unshorn locks, may sig- 
mify rather the brain under his locks; so that when 
drunkenness overpowered his brain, and his locks might 
tbe shorn, his strength was crippled. The still, small 
voice which won the ear of the prophet may have been a 
‘gentle whisper addressed to his heart. We might mul- 
tiply illustrations of the application of that principle 
which the rich imagery and rhetoric of the Oriental 
mind requires should be applied when we read the Bible. 
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Let it be distinctly understood, however, that this prin- 
ciple of interpretation is warranted and demanded by 
the laws of language, not sought as a subterfuge, or as 
a means of evading the miraculous: that element is still 
left secure in the Bible. 

For, lastly, there are all those perplexities which arise 
from the air of marvel and of miracle which is diffused 
over the Bible, from its first to its last leaf. And what 
would any volume which professed to record a revela- 
tion from God, his messages and manifestations to men, 
and his peculiar dealings,— what would a book be 
which professed to address the soul of man, and to 
promise a future life, if it was wholly free from marvel 
and miracle? Such a book cannot be conceived of. 
What would it be? What would it be worth? In 
what respect would it differ from the books with which 
the world is filled? Indeed, that air of marvel and mir- 
acle is the very life of the Bible, the essential mark and 
test of its peculiar value, the ground of its priceless 
worth to us. The sole condition on which it increases 
our knowledge, or enlarges and lifts our faith, or cheers 
our duties, or ministers to our sorrows, or draws our 
spirits to the hope of heaven, or mingles a divine renewal 
with the corrypted stream of human life, — the sole con- 
dition of all these blessings wrought through the Bible 
is that we do heartily assent to its miraculous charac- 
ter and contents. 

Such are the main sources of perplexity attending the 
Popular Use of the Bible, when set in the scale against 
its value, and such is the lightness of their weight to 
counterbalance its claims and its blessings. We have 
demanded and secured the Bible as a free book to all. 
Let us not treat it ill. The joy, the virtue, the hope of 
the world, all centre in it. We have nothing to put in 
its place,—nothing,— nothing. If we claim to use it, 
let us use it well. Wise and good men will watch over 
it. It has strong, it has sagacious friends. ‘There are 
hearts that cherish it with an intensity of reverence and 
trust and love, such as nothing on this fleeting earth can 
win or hold. The eucharistic language of that Holy 
Book has consecrated its oracles, and connected a sweet 
and sacred power with its lessons of truth,—a power 
which we fail to feel from any modern oracle. ‘That 
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Holy Book has been the record of too many families on 
this earth, written upon its few blank pages, to allow it 
to be ever subject to neglect or contempt among the 
children of the departed. “The memory of the dead 
has passed into it. The potent traditions of childhood 
are stereotyped in its verses. 'The power of all the griefs 
and trials of a man is hidden beneath its words. It is 
the companion and the consecration of his best mo- 
ments; and all that there has ever been about him of 
the gentle, the pure, the penitent, and the good, speaks 
to him out of his Bible.” * 

Precious, beyond all measurement precious is the 
Bible! No age of time will outgrow it in this world; 
no antiquity will take the freshness from its leaves, or 
the sacred power from its lessons. The barbarous dia- 
lects of savage island-tribes have been reduced to regu- 
lar written language, that the Bible may be translated 
into the tongue in which each man and woman is born. 
Those holy oracles will echo on their solemn counsels 
through centuries wrapped now in the dim shades of the 
distant future. The Bible will go with man, or it will 
follow him, wherever the shifting scenes of civilization, 
sin, and sorrow appear on the earth, to be his light, his 
law, and his hope. The aged will cherish it as the sol- 
ace of their declining days. The young will learn from 
it that remembrance of God which shall gird and guide 
them in their perilous way. The mature in middle life, 
with the weight of the world upon them and its aims 
before them, will turn from the Bible, and will turn to it 
again; will wonder over it, and doubt, and then believe, 
to hesitate and marvel and trust it again. Precious, but 
amazing volume! ‘The ark in the flood of ages! ‘The 
bow of promise in a stormy sky! The seven-sealed 
book of seven-fold mystery, with vials and plagues 
flashing through its covenant of mercy! Blessed Book! 
mingled of heaven and of earth; containing words from 
the Holiest to the sinful! Built upon Prophets and 
Apostles, Jesus Christ himself being dts chief corner- 
stone. Through that Book shines the only beam of light, 
as from the open door of heaven, upon the heart of man, 
upon the home of man, upon the life of man, — or upon 
his grave. G. E. E. 





* Quoted memoriter from Father Faber’s Lives of the Saints. 
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Arr. II.—THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON.* 


Tue social and political condition of the South Ameri- 
can states has long been an object of interest to this gov- 
ernment. Passing through an historical experience in 
some respects resembling our own, they have cast off all 
allegiance as European colonies; and though they have 
not been altogether successful in establishing law and 
order on a firm basis, they have steadfastly maintained 
their independence. At the same time, our commercial re- 
lations with them have always been more or less intimate, 
and have greatly multiplied within the present genera- 
tion. With the growth and advancement of our power 
upon the Pacific shore, these relations must still further 
increase in magnitude and importance; and the advan- 
tages to be derived from the possession of accurate in- 
formation in regard to these countries will constantly 
become more obvious. It was with the view of enlarg- 
ing our knowledge on all those points which affect their 
material interests, and in accordance with the wise and 
far-sighted policy which has for many years guided the 
administration of the two Departments of War and 
Navy, that Lieutenant Herndon was detached from the 
Pacific Squadron, and directed to undertake a thorough 
exploration of the valley of the Amazon. “ The govern- 
ment desires,” said Secretary Graham in his letter of 
instructions, “to be put in possession of certain informa- 
tion relating to the valley of the river Amazon, in which 
term is included the entire basin, or water-shed, drained 
by that river and its tributaries.” And “this desire,” it 
was added, “extends not only to the present condition 
of that valley with regard to the navigability of its 
streams; to the number and condition, both industrial 
and social, of its inhabitants, their trade and products; 
its climate, soil, and productions; but also to its capaci- 
ties for cultivation, and to the character and extent of 





* 32d Congress, 2d Session. Senate. Executive, No. 36.— Exploration 
of the Valley of the Amazon, made under Direction of the Navy Department. 
By Wm. Lewis Herxpon and Larpner Greson, Lieutenants United 
States Navy. Part I. By Lizut. Hernpon. [With Plates and a separate 
Volume of Maps.] Washington: Robert Armstrong, Public Printer. 
1853. 8vo. pp. 414, 
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its undeveloped commercial resources, whether of the 
field, the forest, the river, or the mine.” * 

In pursuance of these instructions, Mr. Herndon, after 
making various preliminary inquiries in regard to the 
best route, started from Lima, on the 21st of May, 1851, 
accompanied by Passed Midshipman Gibbon, designated 
by the Navy Department to assist him in the explora- 
tion, a young man named Richards from one of the 
American ships of war in Callao, a young Peruvian to 
act as interpreter, and a muleteer. Their equipment was 
of the simplest character, comprising only those things 
necessary for the success of the expedition, such as cloth, 
hatchets, looking-glasses, and cheap trinkets for trading 
with the Indians, provisions, and a few other articles. 


** Our bedding,” says Mr. Herndon, “ consisted of the saddle- 
cloths, a stout blanket, and anything else that could be packed 
in the India-rubber bag. An Englishman from New Holland, 
whom I met in Lima, gave me a coverlet made of the skins of 
a kind of raccoon, which served me many a good turn; and 
often, when in the Cordillera I wrapped myself in its warm 
folds, I felt a thrill of gratitude for the thoughtful kindness which 
had provided me with such a comfort. We purchased thick 
flannel shirts, ponchos, of India-rubber, wool, and cotton, and 
had straw-hats covered with oil-cloth, and fitted with green veils, 
to protect our eyes from the painful affections which often occur 
by the sudden bursting out of the sunlight upon the masses of 
snow that lie for ever upon the mountain-tops. 

‘** We carried two small kegs, — one containing brandy, for 
drinking, and the other, the common rum of the country, called 
Ron de Quemar, for burning ; also, some coarse knives, forks, 
spoons, tin cups and plates. I did not carry, as I should have 
done, a few cases of preserved meat, sardines, cheese, &c., 
which would have given us a much more agreeable meal than 
we often got on the road; but I did carry, in the India-rubber 
bags, quite a large quantity of biscuit, which I had baked in 
Lima, which served a very good purpose, and lasted us to Tar- 
ma. 

“, . , . Our guns, in leathern cases, were slung to the crup- 
per, and the pistols carried in holsters, made with large pockets, 
to carry powder-flasks, percussion caps, specimens that we 
might pick up on the road, &c. A small box of instruments for 
skinning birds and dissecting animals; a medicine-chest, con- 
taining, among other things, some arsenical soap for preserving 
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skins; a few reams of coarse paper for drying leaves and 
plants ; chart-paper, in a tin case; passports and other papers, 
also in a tin case ; note-bogks, pencils, &c., — completed our out- 
fit. A chest was made with compartments for the sextant, arti- 
ficial horizon, boiling-point apparatus, camera lucida, and spy- 
glass. The chronometer was carried in the pocket, and the 
barometer, slung in a leathern case made for it, at the saddle- 
bow of Mr. Gibbon’s mule.” — pp. 40, 41. 


Proceeding leisurely back from the coast, our travellers 
crossed the Andes, on the 2d of June, at a height of six- 
teen thousand feet, and, continuing across the eastern 
chain, reached Tarma on the 6th of the same month, 
where they remained for several days. Here Mr. Hern-- 
don, judging that the objects of his undertaking could be 
better accomplished by dividing his small party, gave 
Mr. Gibbon instructions to proceed in a southeasterly 
direction with Mr. Richards, and examine the branches 
of the Amazon which have their head-waters to the 
south and east of Cuzco." ‘The route whjch he deter- 
mined to follow in person, with Don Manuel Jjurra, the 
young Peruvian before referred to, lay in a northerly 
direction up the river Huallaga to the Amazon. 

Tarma is beautifully situated on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, in the centre of a great mining district, and 
is a place of considerable importance, containing seven 
thousand inhabitants. The houses are built of unburnt 
bricks, with floors of gypsum, and are roofed with tiles. 
Some of them are “ partially papered, and carpeted with 
common Scotch carpeting. Most of them have patios, 
or inclosed squares, within, and some of them flat roofs, 
with a parapet around them, where maize, peas, beans, 
and such things, are placed in the sun to dry.” + ‘The 
climate is represented as being very healthful, and the 
physician has not sufficient practice for his support 
without aid from the government. As in most South 
American towns, the people are very fond of religious 
festivals, and seek every opportunity of gratifying this 
taste. The priests are generally of low standing, and 








* We shall look with much interest for the supplementary report, con- 
taining an account of the explorations of Mr. Gibbon, as it will doubtless 
throw considerable new light on the condition and resources of this part 
of South America. 
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are spoken of with great contempt by the educated 
classes; but Mr. Herndon thinks the missionaries and 
monks are of a better character, and on several occa- 
sions he speaks of them with great respect. The mar- 
ket is tolerably good, and provisions are sold at a low 
price; but our author was not able to obtain much infor- 
mation in regard to the agriculture of this part of Peru. 
He, however, gives a brief account of one farm which 
he visited. He says: — 


** We rode about a league down the valley which leads to 
Chanchamayo, to the farm of General Otero, to whom we 
brought letters from Mr. Prevost, and Pasquel, Bishop of Ere- 
trea. We found this farm a different sort of an affair from any- 
thing we had hitherto seen in this way in our travels. This is 
in a high state of cultivation, well inclosed with mud walls, and 
in beautiful order. 'The General —a good-looking, farmer-like 
old gentleman — met us with great cordiality, and showed us 
over the premises. He has a very large house, with all the 
necessary offiges attached, which he built himself. Indeed, he 
said he had made the farm; for when he purchased it, it was 
a stony and desolate place, and he had expended much time, 
labor, and money on it. There were two gardens; one for 
vegetables and fruit, and one for flowers. ‘They were both in 
fine order. The fruits were peaches of various kinds, apples, 
strawberries, almonds, and some few grapes. The flowers were 
principally roses, pinks, pansies, jessamines, and geraniums. 
There were a few exotics, under bell-glasses. Both fruit and 
flowers were of rather indifierent quality, but much better than 
one would expect to see in so elevated and colda situation. The 
nights here, particularly in the early morning, are quite cold. 

“This is the harvest season, and the General was gathering 
his crop of maize. About twenty peons or laborers were bring- 
it in from the ‘fields, and throwing it down. in piles in a large 
court-yard, while boys and women were engaged in shucking 
it. In one corner of the square, under a snug little shed attached 
to one of the barns, with stone seats around it, sat the General’s 
three daughters, sewing, and probably superintending the ‘ shuck- 
ing.’ They were fair, sweet-looking girls. ‘The General had a 
tray of glasses, with some Italia (a cordial made of a Muscatel 
grape that grows in the province of Ica, and hence called Ica 
brandy) and paper cigars, brought out for us; and the whole 
concern had a home look that was quite pleasing.”? — pp. 74, 75. 


Previously to dividing his party and taking final leave 
of Tarma, Mr. Herndon made a short excursion to Fort 
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San Ramon, on the borders of the Montafia, or elevated 
table-land which forms the greater portion of Eastern 
Peru. This immense tract of country is mostly in its 
natural state, and is occupied by numerous savage tribes 
more or less hostile to the whites. But there are several 
small settlements of whites and partially civilized In- 
dians scattered over it; and some parts have been 
brought under cultivation. From the 1st of March to 
the Ist of September the climate is agreeable; but dur- 
ing the rest of the year heavy rains are of frequent oc- 
currence, though it does not seem that vegetation is in- 
jured by them. The principal product of the country is 
the sugar-cane, which is cultivated with much success. 
Three crops of maize, or Indian corn, are obtained in a 
year. Coca, coffee, cotton, pine-apples, and plaintains 
are also produced, — and some of them of superior qual- 
ity. Few cattle are raised, partly from the want of 
good grazing lands, and partly from other causes which 
are not very well understood. At present it is clear that 
the resources of the country have scarcely begun to be 
developed. But it is also clear, from Mr. Herndon’s re- 
port and from the accounts of previous explorations, that 
this part of Peru is capable of sustaining a vast popula- 
tion, is naturally of a rich soil, with considerable mineral 
treasures, and that it would become the seat of much 
trade, if its rivers were opened, and more of wisdom and 
energy were infused into the administration of its do- 
mestic affairs. 

Upon his return to Tarma, Mr. Herndon took leave of 
his companions and directed his own course northerly 
along the Andes to Cerro Pasco, the most important min- 
ing district in Peru. The soil in this place is penetrated 
in every direction by the excavations, and it is estimated 
that the silver produced from them amounts to two mil- 
lions of dollars yearly,— a sum nearly equal in value to 
the product of all the other silver mines in the country. 
The climate of the place is disagreeable and’ unhealthful ; 
and as there is but little land under cultivation, the cost 
of living is very high. Mr. Herndon says of it: — 


“The population varies from six to fifteen thousand souls, 
according to the greater or less yield of the mines. Most of the 
adult part of this population are, of course, engaged in mining. 
This seems to be a calling that distorts much the moral percep- 
VOL. LVI.— ATH S. VOL. XXI. NO. III. 
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tion, and engenders very confused ideas of right and wrong. 
The lust of money-making seems to have swallowed up all the 
finer feelings of the heart, and cut off all the amenities of socie- 
ty. There are no ladies, —at least I saw none in society ; and 
the men meet to discuss the mines, the probable price of quick- 
silver, and to slander and abuse each other. There seems to 
be no religion here even in form. The churches are mere barns 
going to decay ; and I saw no processions or religious ceremo- 
nies. Smyth saw a procession in 1834, but I should doubt if 
there had been one of these contemptible mockeries since. Not 
that the people are growing better, but that their love of gain is 
swallowing up even their love of display. Rivero speaks of the 
wretched condition of society, and tells of drunkenness, gaming, 
assassination, and bad faith, as of things of common occur- 
rence.” — pp. 111, 112. 


Leaving this hopeful community, and passing through 
a rich agricultural country, which affords a pleasing con- 
trast to the mining districts, our author embarked upon 
the Huallaga River on the 4th of August, with two ca- 
noes manned by Indians. His course lay for most of 
the way through a country of great natural advantages, 
but occupied by half-civilized Indians and whites, whose 
lazy habits, 


* void of toil, 
Demanding little, and with little pleased,” 
have led them to neglect all attempts to improve the 
navigation of the river, or increase their trade with other 
places. Easily procuring the few necessities of life, most 
of them are satisfied with this, though some have la- 
bored with a wise energy to improve the present con- 
ditidn of the country, and to open new sources of wealth. 
The principal places on the Huallaga before its junction 
with the Amazon are Tocache, Sion, Juan Juy, Tarapo- 
to, and Chasuta; but they are all of them small towns, 
with little trade and less enterprise. Slavery is prohib- 
ited by law in Peru; but it has a virtual existence there 
from the universal custom of not hiring a tapuio when 
he is in debt to his patron. These debts are generally 
contracted for supplies furnished by the patron at an 
exorbitant price; and the tacit acknowledgment of his 
right to the service of the debtor really reduces the latter 
to almost hopeless bondage. Young Indians-are also 
sometimes sold into slavery, and this practice is tolerated 
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on the ground that they are thus Christianized and 
brought within the pale of the Church. 

On the 4th of September our traveller entered the 
Amazon, and, prosecuting his voyage slowly down this 
great river, reached Para, at its mouth, on the 12th of 
the following April. This portion of his report fills 
about two hundred pages, and is replete with variety 
and interest; but a detailed analysis of it would occupy 
more pages than we can now devote to the subject. It 
will be sufficient, however, for our present object, to give 

> a general account of the results obtained, with a few 
additional extracts from the most attractive parts. The 
country through which he passed is one of the finest in 
the world, abundantly watered by large and navigable 
streams, and sustaining a vegetation unrivalled for rich- 
ness and variety. We quote from Mr. Herndon a part 
of his account of its natural productions, which fully 
sustains the glowing descriptions of previous writers :— 


: “There is scarcely any attempt at the regular cultivation of 
the earth in all the province of Amazonas; but the natural pro- 
ductions of its soil are most varied and valuable. In the forest 
are twenty-three well-known varieties of palms, all more or less 
useful. From the piassaba bark (called by Humboldt the chi- 
quichiqui palm) is obtained cordage which I think quite equal 
in quality to the coir of India. From the leaves of the tucum 
are obtained the fibres of which all the hammocks of the coun- 
try are made. Roofs of houses thatched with the gigantic leaves 
of the bussu will last more than ten years. The seed of the 
urucurt and inaja are found to make the best fires for smokin 
India-rubber ; and most of the palms give fruit which is edible 
in some shape or other. 

** Of trees fitted for nautical constructions there are twenty- 
two kinds ; for the construction of houses and boats, thirty-three ; 
for cabinet-work, twelve (some of which—such as the jacaran- 
dé, the muirapinima, or tortoise-shell wood, and the macacauba 
—are very beautiful) ; and for making charcoal, seven.” — 


p. 285. 
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There are twelve kinds which exude a peculiar liquid 
or milk used for poisoning arrows, and for medicinal and 
other purposes. Of these the most important is the 
seringa, from the milk of which India-rubber is made. 
Mr. Herndon visited an establishment for the collection 
and sale of this important article, and has given quite an 
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interesting description of the process of manufacture. 
He says: — 


“The process of making it is as follows; a longitudinal gash 
is made in the bark of the tree, with a very narrow hatchet or 
tomahawk ; a wedge of wood is inserted to keep the gash open, 
and a smal] clay cup is stuck to the tree beneath the gash.. The 
cups may be stuck as close together as possible around the tree. 
In four or five hours, the milk has ceased to run, and each 
wound has given from three to five tablespoonfuls. The gath- 
erer then collects it from the cups, takes it to his rancho, pours 
it into an earthen vessel, and commences the operation of form- 
ing it into shape and smoking it. ‘This must be done at once, 
as the milk soon coagulates. 

‘A fire is made on the ground of the seed of [the] nuts of a 
palm-tree, of which there are two kinds: one called urucari, the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, though longer; and the other inaja, 
which is smaller. An earthen pot, with the bottom knocked 
out, is placed, mouth down, over the fire, and a strong, pungent 
smoke from the burning seeds comes up through the aperture 
in the bottom of the inverted pot. 

**'The maker of the rubber now takes his last, if he is making 
shoes, or his mould, which is fastened to the end of a stick; 
pours the milk over it with a cup, and passes it slowly several 
times through the smoke until it is dry. He then pours on the 
other coats, until he has the required thickness; smoking each 
coating until it is dry. 

** Moulds are made either of clay or wood; if of wood, it is 
smeared with clay to prevent the adhesion of the milk. When 
the rubber has the required thickness, the moulds are either cut 
out or washed out. 

‘*‘ Smoking changes the color of the rubber very little. After 
it is prepared, it is nearly as white as milk, and gets its color 
from age. 

“The most common form of the India-rubber of commerce 
is that of a thick bottle; though it is also frequently made in 
thick sheets, by pouring the milk over a wooden mould, shaped 
like a spade, and when it has a coating sufficiently thick, pass- 
ing a knife around three sides of it, and taking out the mould. 
I should think this the least troublesome form, and the most con- 
venient for transportation. 

‘““From twenty to forty coats make a pair of shoes. The 
soles and heels are, of course, given more coats than the body 
of the shoe. The figures on the shoes are made by tracing 
them on the rubber whilst soft, with a coarse needle or bit of 
wire. This is done in two days after the coating. Ina week 
the shoes are taken from the last. The coating occupies about 
twenty-five minutes. 
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** An industrious man is able to make sixteen pounds of rub- 
ber a day ; ; but the collectors are not industrious. I heard a 


gentleman in Para say that they rarely average more than three 
or four pounds. 


‘** The tree is tall, straight, and has a smooth bark. It some- 
times reaches a diameter of eighteen inches or more. Each 
incision makes a rough wound on the tree, which, although it 
does not kill it, renders it useless, because a smooth place is 
required to which to attach the cups. The milk is white and 
tasteless, and may be taken into the stomach with impunity. 

‘“‘ The rubber is frequently much adulterated by the addition 
of tapioca or sand, to increase its weight; and, unless care is , 
taken in the manufacture, it will have many cells containing air 
and water. Water is seen to exude from nearly all of it when 
cut, which is always done for the purpose of examination before 
purchase. I brought home some specimens that were more than 


half mud.” — pp. 330, 331. 


Besides the natural products already enumerated, 
nearly all the fruits and other products of the torrid zone 
are indigenous or may be easily cultivated. Considera- 
ble quantities of sugar, coffee, and cocoa are raised; and 
much of the land seems peculiarly adapted for the growth 
of rice. The rivers abound with fish of various kinds; 
and the forests are stocked with game. Birds of the 
most beautiful plumage, monkeys of every variety and 
color, and other animals, scarcely to be found elsewhere, 
are also seen there in their full perfection. “ No lan- 
guage,” says Mrs. Somerville, “can describe the glory of 
the forests of the Amazons and Brazil, the endless vari- 
ety of form, the contrasts of color and size: there even 
the largest trees bear brilliant blossoms; scarlet, purple, 
blue, rose color, and golden-yellow are blended with 
every possible shade of green.”* ‘Through these mag- 
nificent forests of ever-fresh vegetation flow the Amazon 
and its tributaries, draining a country ten times as large 
as France, and affording even greater facilities for trade 
than the Mississippi and its branches. 

Yet the commerce at present carried on upon the river 
is insignificant in value and amount, and is prosecuted 
under many disadvantages. ‘The numerous settlements 
which our author visited are mostly small, and inhabited 
by people of little energy of character and with little 
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wish to elevate their condition. There has, however, 
been a considerable increase in their trade within the last 
ten years. But we have no means of forming an exact 
estimate of its present value, or of its relative gain, as 
Mr. Herndon was able to obtain fewer statistics than 
could be desired. His meteorological observations were 
very full and valuable, and his chart of the Amazon, and 
those of its tributaries which he ascended, is admirably 
minute and clear. But the difficulty of obtaining relia- 
ble information on some other points must be a sufficient 
. apology for the absence of statistical tables of the popu- 
lation and trade of the different places on the river. He 
obtained some valuable tables, however, in regard to the 
trade of Para and one or two other places. By these 
statements we find that in 1846 the exports from the 
United States to Para amounted to $235,105, and in 
1851 they had risen in value to $425,484; thus showing 
a gain of more than eighty per cent. in five years. In 
1846 our imports thence amounted to $182,742; in 1851 
they were $476,210, or a gain of more than one hundred 
and sixty per cent. If our trade with a single place at 
the mouth of the Amazon shows so great an expansion 
within this brief period, it is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate its value when this whole great basin shall be 
opened to our commerce, and the eastern part of Peru 
shall thus be brought into more direct communication 
with this country. 

According to the larger map accompanying Mr. Hern- 
don’s volume, the Amazon is navigable as far as Santiago, 
at the very foot of the Andes, and a considerable distance 
above the point at which his survey commenced. For 
most of the distance, the river is of great width and of 
unusual depth, and little expense would be required in 
improving the channel. Between the frontier of Peru 
and the ocean the principal places are Egas, Barra, at 
the. mouth of the Rio Negro, Obidos, Santarem, and Gu- 
rupa, all of which are centres of communication with the 
surrounding districts. Their aggregate population is 
small, consisting of civilized Indians and whites. Our 
author gives us but little information in regard to their 
social, intellectual, and religious condition. But it is 
doing little injustice to say, that most of them are igno- 
rant, uncultivated, and superstitious. Yet so far as the 
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priests exert an influence, it is doubtless wholesome in 
restraining their rough passions, and inducing them to 
lead more active lives. Money is scarce, and not sought 
for, as it is among more civilized people. Indeed, in some 
of the small places it seems to have hardly any value. 
The houses are rudely built and poorly furnished; and 
on the whole, the social condition of the people must be 
regarded as very low. 

Such must necessarily be the case so long as Brazil 
continues to pursue her narrow policy in regard to the 
free navigation of the Amazon. For her own interest, 
in developing the resources of her immense territory, this 
policy should be forsaken; since it is evident that her 
people have not sufficient ambition and energy to do for 
themselves what needs to be done. Vast tracts of rich 
land are lying uncultivated by man, because they are not 
occupied by people of vigorous and active characters, 
anxious to raise their children to a condition in life better 
than their own, and because there are no means of cheap 
and convenient communication with the great marts of 
the world. ‘To Peru the free navigation of the Amazon 
would be of incalculable advantage. Much the larger 
portion of her territory lies east of the Andes, and com- 
municates with the ocean only across lofty mountains of 
difficult and often dangerous passage. Yet her soil is 
drained by the grandest river system in the world, and 
vessels Joaded on the Atlantic might penetrate the inte- 
rior of the country, and discharge their cargoes almost at 
the foot of the Andes. 

To other nations, and especially to the United States, 
the opening of the Amazon would also prove of great 
advantage. It would furnish new employment for our 
vessels, and introduce new consumers of our manufac- 
tured products. Though the demand for coarse goods 
for exportation to South America is by no means small, 
it would be vastly enhanced by bringing the inhabitants 
of this great valley and of the eastern parts of Peru into 
direct contact with American enterprise. It should be 
the settled policy of this government at all times to de- 
velop our internal resources to their fullest extent, and to 
open new channels of foreign commerce for the disposal 
of our surplus productions. Far wiser will it be for us, by 
a righteous dealing with delicate questions at home and 
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by avoiding intermeddling with the domestic politics of 
other countries, to use every endeavor to increase our 
prosperity, power, and wealth as a nation, by a wise do- 
mestic legislation and by peaceful negotiations with other 
states. ‘T'wo great objects are beginning to force them- 
selves upon the attention of this generation, — the con- 
struction of a chain of railroads between our Atlantic 
and Pacific borders, and the acquisition of the free navi- 
gation of the Amazon by an honorable treaty; and both 
are worthy of serious consideration. In the accomplish- 
ment of these objects, we shall almost double our foreign 
and domestic trade, and the most ardent and hopeful ad- 
vocates of progress may find sufficient employment for 
their young energies, without violating our constitutional 
obligations through a mistaken sense of duty, or depart- 
ing from the settled policy of the founders of our govern- 
ment at every call of a rampant patriotism. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Herndon’s volume with- 
out expressing the gratification we have derived from its 
perusal. Though not marked by those qualities which 
we are accustomed to demand in a practised writer, the 
style is simple and perspicuous; and the variety and ex- 
tent of information contained in it show how faithfully 
the writer performed the duty assigned him. In every 
respect the work is highly creditable to that arm of the 
public service which has already undertaken so many 
enterprises for the benefit of science and ‘the commercial 
interests of the country. 


C. Cc. 8. 





Arr. Ill.— MISS MARTINEAU’S COMPEND OF COMTE’S 
? POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY.* 


Ir is but a few years since a review of Comte’s original 
work appeared in this journal,} and to that we refer the 
reader who wishes to see an abstract of the contents of 
that bulky and unwieldy publication. We notice the 





* The Positive Philosophy of Aucuste Comtr, freely translated and con- 
densed by Harriet Martineau. London: John Chapman. 1253. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 480, 561. 

¢ Christian Examiner for March, 1851. 
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present translation, partly because we wish to add a few 
words upon the inexhaustible topic of the book, and partly 
because a respectful notice is due to the labors of one who 
so long time held an honored position among the writers 
of our own denomination. 

We must, however, confess that Miss Martineau’s writ- 
ings were never to our individual liking; and that in the 
Preface to this translation her style is less to our taste 
than ever. The Preface opens with a gratuitous charge 
of hypocrisy brought against all those who are making 
substantial additions to human knowledge. She de- 
clares there is “ no doubt in the minds of students of his 
[Comte’s] great work, that most or all of those who have 
added substantially to our knowledge for many years 
past, are fully acquainted with it, and are under obliga- 
tions to it which they would have thankfully acknowl- 
edged, but for the fear of offending the prejudices of the 
society in which they live.’ “ Whichever way we look,” 
she adds, “over the whole field of science, we see the 
truths and ideas presented by Comte cropping out from 
the surface, and tacitly recognized as the foundation of 
all that is systematic in our knowledge.” 


Now this language appears to us to assert but two. 
things, and both assertions are false. It asserts that \, 
Science is indebted to Comte; whereas, he can at most / 


claim only to have benefited Philosophy. Miss Marti- 
neau appears to think that the “truths and ideas ” which 
Comte recognizes in Science, have been by him presented 
to Science. Her error in regard to Comte is the same as 
the error of historians, and men of letters in general, with 
regard to Bacon, when they attribute to Bacon an influ- 


ence over physics which in fact he has exerted only over, 
metaphysics. Comte and Bacon-are philosophers and 


critics of a movement which neither of them fully com- 
prehend, and to which neither of them give direct aid. 
The second assertion in the Janguage which we have 
quoted from Miss Martineau’s Preface is, that scientific 
men conceal, through fear of shocking prejudices, their 
obligation to Comte. As they are under no obligations 
to him, they cannot conceal them; but, waiving this 
point, the grave charge of hypocrisy, thus gratuitously 


brought against men of science, is a moral offence, a whole- | 
sale slander, condemned by the spirit of Comte’s philoso- 
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phy as distinctly as by the precepts of Jesus; and its 
utterance shows that Comte’s neophyte has not yet 
passed the full term of her novitiate. 

The Preface closes with several pages of eulogy on 
Science; very edifying from one whose whole tone of 
mind, to judge from her previous works, betrays a lack 
of scientific training. She says that theologians and 
metaphysicians are no judges of the work. But Comte 
himself says, “ We may talk for ever about the | Positive] 
method, and state it in terms very wisely, without know- 
ing half so much about it as the man who has once put 
it in practice upon a single particular of actual research, 
even without any philosophical intention.”. By Comte’s 
own rule, therefore, there are many theologians better 
qualified to judge of his critique on Science than Miss 
Martineau can claim to be. 

Miss Martineau’s translation and condensation is, we 
presume, well done. We have not taken the pains to 
make a direct comparison with the original, but, so far as 
our recollection serves, she preserves all the essential ideas 
of the author, and she certainly presents them in a dress 
much more attractive than that of the interminable sen- 
tences of the original,— in every phrase newly guarded 
against misconstruction, qualified, and qualified anew. 

We deny, in toto, the great law of Comte, that each 
individual, and the race, passes through the three states of 
theological, metaphysical, and positive, and assert that his 
\ conception of this law has led him to a misconception of 
‘every subject of Science, from Geometry up to Sociology. 

We deny the law. It does not hold in the case of in- 
dividuals, nor of the race. The true law, which Comte 
so constantly misrepresents under the form of his three 
/ successive stages, is simply the law of successive develop- 

;ment. The theological state is first developed, but it re- 
| mains even when the positive state is reached. It appears 
\ otherwise to Comte only through the accident of his liv- 
ing in France, and to Miss Martineau through the misfor- 
tunes of her personal history, which she has revealed to us 
in her publications following that of her “ Life in a Sick- 
Room.” There are examples, scattered throughout the 
world, of persons who, by nervous disease or inherited 
idiosyncrasy, are destitute of religious faith; but their 
opinions have no more weight in showing the non-exist- 
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ence of religious truths, than cases of Daltonism in show- 
ing the non-existence of colors, or cases of blindness in 
showing the non-existence of light. 

According to Comte’s own statement, man must first 
of all judge all beings by himself. He cannot conceive of 
that of which he has no consciousness. Hence he at- 
tributes the mental and moral powers of his own nature 
to all beings about him. This is his first philosophical 
movement, and from the very fact that he has done noth- 
ing further, he thinks he has done all things. But in the 
course of his analysis of himself, he arrives at the con- 
ception of causes, and again mistakes the knowledge 
attained for the whole attainable. This is Comte’s meta- 
physical state. Thirdly, he arrives, still by the action of 
consciousness, at the conception of law as the embodi- 
ment of design,—and this is the positive state. The 
theological view is not denied, but simply modified by 
the development of the other ideas; simply modified; — 
so far from being denied or outgrown, it is not even 
limited. It is modified, by being shown to be incomplete. 
This is the true view, we think, of Comte’s law. Its 
importance and uniqueness have been much exaggerated 
by him. We might readily show that other conceptions 
besides those of God and of cause have been, when first 
developed, considered the ultimatum and crowning glory 
of philosophy, — able to explain all things. Comte him- 
self asserts that the mathematicians have boasted that 
all things must come under their sway. Chemists, for a 
time, thought that they would be able to bring all the 
processes of vegetative and animal life under the laws of 
Chemistry. Electricity, also, was once considered the 
final principle. Phrenology thought it could explain all 
mental phenomena. ‘Thus every new conception has for 
a time had an exaggerated importance in the eyes of those 
who hold it; and its field has gradually been defined by 
the labors of those who sought to analyze it and discover 
the laws to the knowledge of which it led. As well, 
therefore, might we say that Chemistry caused the Mathe- 
matics to be forgotten, or that Electricity banished Chem- 
istry, as that Theology gave place to Metaphysics, and 
Metaphysics to Science. It is not true, historically, that | 


a belief in God is passing away from men’s minds. And \ 


it is not true of individuals, that mind always takes a 
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theological turn first. We know, in our private acquaint- 
ance, of men whose perceptive faculties are large, and 
whose early education was scientific in the positive sense, 
and not religious, but who passed, of their own accord, 
out of this state into a spiritual faith. 

We have no disposition to deny that Comte has a 
large acquaintance with physical science. But he asks 
for faith, not as a scientific man, but as a philosopher, 
building his system upon Science. Now, we are so far 
from assenting to his philosophy, that we think, as we 
have before said, that his philosophic prejudice has made 
him misconceive every science from the least to the great- 
est. It limits and perverts his Hierarchy of Science, and 
also each science of which it is composed. 

His Hierarchy of Science excludes his own course of 
Philosophy, and condemns it as vain. Neither Mathesis, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, nor Social 
Physics, recognizes a place for Philosophy or Logic. The 
“ Philosophy” of Comte, and the “ Logic” of Mill, are 
thus both excluded from the Hierarchy of Science. It is 
said that Comte has himself constructed a “ Positive 
Morais” and “ Positive Religion,” but these, we presume, 
are but branches of his Sociology. Religion, and Ethics 
in their usual sense, are excluded from the subjects of 
human knowledge by his definition of Science, as the 
study of the “laws of the semblance and succession of 
phenomena.” 

We might take up the physical sciences in detail, and 
show that this rejection of the data given by conscious- 
ness vitiates his conception of each one. The Mathemat- 
ics, for example, are defined as the science of “indirect 
measurement of magnitudes, which proposes to deter- 
mine magnitudes by each other, according to the precise 
relations which exist between them.” ‘The discussion 
of this definition shows that he considers magnitudes as 
material substances, and measurement as the determina- 
tion of numerical ratios. Space is treated as a mere 
abstraction, and lines and surfaces are defined as threads 
and films of matter. According to this, every proposi- 
tion in Geometry would be untrue in letter, like Leibnitz’s 
presentation of the Calculus. In short, M. Comte, in his 
scorn of metaphysieconceptions, has mistaken the lan- 
guage of Mathesis for its substance, and defined the 
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science from the poverty of its methods, instead of the 
richness of its field,—just as he might have defined 
Botany in Linneus’s day as the science of artificial clas- 
sification, instead of the science of plants. Space and 
time present to us unnumbered problems and theorems 
which, in their natural form, are not questions of meas- 
urement direct or indirect, but require great ingenuity 
and skill to reduce them to the artificial form of equation. 

We might, did the purpose of this journal justify us in 
such abstract discussions, follow M. Comte through the 
whole extent of Mathesis, and show that the same dwarf- », 
ing spirit of materialism influences his judgment of each 
portion of it. 

In Astronomy the same error prevails. Because the 
stars require infinitesimal observations, and seem beyond 
human reach, our author puts Stellar Astronomy upon 
his index expurgatorius, and thinks we can never get any 
real knowledge from beyond the limits of the solar sys- 
tem. Scarcely was his prophecy published, when that 
splendid series of stellar discoveries began which consti- 
tutes one of the chief glories of the Astronomy of to- 
day,— the determination of the distances of fixed stars, 
the period of the revolution of binary stars, the resolution 
of obstinate nebule, and Maedler’s magnificent approxi- 
mation towards a theory of the motions of the milky 
way,— a first approximation only, but enough to show 
that the problem is within the limits of Positive Science, 
and will one day be solved. 

When we come into Physics and Chemistry, the same 
error of limiting science through his materialistic preju- 
dices shows itself in his elaborate ridicule of the doc- 
trine of an ether, and of undulations, — doctrines which 
each successive year is establishing more firmly upon the 
bases of positive facts. | 

In like manner we find him in Biology attempting to 
exclude consciousness from the sources of our knowl- 
edge; reducing all our knowledge of mental phenomena 
to the observation of men’s actions, and the form and 
anatomy of their brains. The absurdity of this is too 
great even for Mr. Mill. It is true that the metaphysi- 
cians of the world have committed the errors with which | 
M. Comte charges them,— of neglecting the study of the: 
brain and of the actions of man, — of despising the com- 
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parisons to be drawn between the intellect of insane per- 
sons, children, animals, and the healthy mind of the adult. 
But it is equally true that he falls into a still greater error, 
when he supposes that any of these things can be inter- 
preted without the aid of consciousness. He cannot so 
much as know that there is another man in existence, 


without depending on what he calls the theological 


ground of attributing to other beings the powers of which 


\he himself is conscious. He cannot enter upon any criti- 
‘cism whatever of science or religion, without using the 
‘very same abstract notions which he contemns under the 
‘name of metaphysical entities. 


Seeing, therefore, that Comte’s fictitious law of three 
successive stages has dwarfed and perverted his view of 
every science in his own hierarchy, and led him into posi- 
tive scientific errors in Astronomy, Physics, and Biology, 
as well as philosophic errors in Mathematics, we must 
expect to find his view of History, or what he calls Soci- 
ology, perverted in the same manner. Possessing sufli- 
cient largeness of view to give an admirable criticism of 
the history of Western Europe from the earliest times, 
he nevertheless, from the narrowness of his prejudices 
against religion and metaphysics, mistakes the modifica- 
tions of Theology for its decay; and, having thus decided 
that Christianity is dying a natural death, naturally takes 
no notice whatever of. its evidences. His error here is 
quite analogous to one which he adduces as an illustra- 
tion of another point;— when he supposes a man to ar- 
gue from the fact that men eat less in proportion to their 
civilization, to the conclusion that the time will come 
when they will not eat at all. He admits that men must 
of necessity begin with theological belief, and that it is 
with extreme difficulty that he himself excludes it in every 
form from his own mind. What absurdity, therefore, it 
is, to suppose it to be a temporary element in humanity. 

It is true that M. Comte repels the charge of Athe- 
ism, and declares his philosophy to aim, not at a denial 
of God's existence, but only of our power to recognize 
his Being, if he exists. Yet, with strange inconsisten- 
cy, he constantly reiterates the assertion, that the dis- 
covery of law excludes the dominion of will, human or 
divine. That is, he dogmatizes upon the very point on 
which he most strenuously denies our power to gain any 
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knowledge. While professing to hold Atheism and 
Theism in equal contempt, as states of mind which he 
has outgrown, he nevertheless continually renews the 
statement that the discovery of the laws of science ex- 
cludes belief in God. If this be not Atheism, there is 
no such phase of mind possible. 

M. Comte’s whole position is based on his denial of 
the value of consciousness. Hence his reduction of 
Theology to a temporary phase of human error. Hence, 
also, his denial of causes, since the conception of causa- 
tion can only come from the consciousness: of volition. 
Hence, also, in logical consistence, he ought to deny the 
existence of forces, and not only to object to the word 
attraction of gravitation, but also to the word gravitation 
itself; since that implies force, and all that science can 
deal with is motion. He indeed alludes to this change 
of Rational Mechanics into Geometry, but without ap- 
parently perceiving that the change is imperatively de- 
manded by his own system of “positivity.” In strict 
“ positive science” Analytical Mechanics must give way 
to “ Kinematics,” as illustrated by Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton’s celebrated paper on Light. Comte’s remarks, 
therefore, on the activity of matter, are’a relapse, by this 
exponent of “ positive science,” into the primitive theologi- 
cal state of Fetichism; an utter forsaking of his primal 
stand of rejecting the interpretation of consciousness. 

He is more @onsistent with himself in asserting that 
the discovery of a law is the exclusion of will, human 
and divine, and therefore less consistent with truth and. 
reason. Any man of common sense can see that the 
discovery of law is the surest evidence of the presence’ 
of thought, and that Positive Science, in discovering the 
unity of law in the universe, only exalts Theology by 
giving clearer and juster views of the Thought that 
guides material phenomena by the laws of space and 
time. It has been said that the commonplaces of Natu- 
ral Theology are out of place in the discussion of Comte’s 
system; but this is a mistake,— the common arguments 
are the invulnerable ones which settle the whole matter. 
It were an easy, though a tedious task, to follow him 
through his huge volumes, and show how every point, 
from Mathematics to History, suffers at his hands through 
his sensational prejudice. But there is no need, since the 
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. » whole rests on his. single enormous error of rejecting con- 


sciousness as one basis of knowledge. Agree with him 
in this rejection, and you are logically forced to reduce all 
science to a classification of phenomena,,to deny the ex- 
istence of causes, and the existence of any other intell 
gence or life in the universe than that which resides in 
your own body; in short, you are forced to a universal 
reductio ad absurdum. 'The very fact of your supposing 
there is any one to argue with you, shows you have quit 
your ground. 

But admit the validity of this argument from con- 
sciousness, admit that you can logically arrive at the 
conviction that other men have minds like your own, 
and you are then logically forced to admit the Being of 
God, — God in no pantheistic sense, as a Universal 
Substance, or Principle of action,— but God as a Crea- 
tor and Governor of the universe, a Being whose thoughts 
are the laws of science, expressed in the phenomena of 
earth and heaven. 

And if our belief in Revelation is true, (there being no 
logical hinderance to examining its evidences, when once 
the truly scientific view of God is attained,) then we 
must expect and desire the day whose advent is predicted 


by Comte, in which all the laws of morality will be re- 


established by a scientific view of the human constitution 
and human history. Nothing can be a stronger proof of 
the reality of the revelation in the GospA, than the sub- 


_ limity of its morals when tested by the increasing knowl- 


edge of our day. ‘There can be no doubt in the mind of 
a scientific man, that the scientific-method will finally 
achieve all the triumphs predicted by Comte, except that 
of destroying religious faith. But when science has thus 


brought its strength to the task of indorsing upon every 


moral law a certificate of identity with natural law, (as 
it has already indorsed, for example, the laws of chastity 


and temperance,) the precepts of Jesus will have gained, 
not lost, in weight and power. 


T. H. 
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Art. IV.—TO A DEAD TREE, WITH A VINE TRAINED 
OVER IT. 


Tue dead tree bears ;— each dried-up bough 
With leaves is overgrown, 

And wears a living drapery now 
Of verdure not its own. 


The worthless stock a use has found, 
The unsightly brancha grace; 

As climbing first, then dropped around, 
The green shoots interlace. 


So round that Grecian mystic rod 
To Hermes’ hand assigned, — 

The emblem of a helping god, — 
First leaves, then serpents, twined. 





In thee a holier sign I view 
Than in Hebrew rods of power; 
Whether they to a serpent grew, 
Or budded into flower. 


This Vine, but for thy mournful prop, 
Would ne’er have learned the way 
Thy ruined height to overtop, 
And mantle thy decay. 


O thou, my Soul, thus train thy thought 
By Sorrow’s barren aid ! 

Deck with the charms that Faith has brought 
The blights that Time has made. 


On all that is remediless 
Still hang thy gentle veils ; 
And make thy charities a dress, 
When other foliage fails. 


The sharp, bare points of mortal lot 
With kindly growths o’erspread ; — 

Some blessing on what pleases not, 
Some life on what is dead. 


N. £. F. 


32 * 
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Art. V.—THE HEBREW PROPHETS.* 


WE give below the titles of two works which will be 
found about as accessible and convenient guides as-any 
to the more recent exposition of Hebrew Prophecy. The 
services of Ewald in this and in kindred departments of 
criticism have been characterized in a recent number of 
this journal,} in terms to which we have little to add at 
the present time. The work before us consists of a 
translation of the Prophets (excepting Daniel), in sections 
arranged after the authors own chronology; together 
with notes sufficiently copious, an Introduction on the 
function of Prophecy in general, and special prefaces to 
the several books or chapters, —some of them being of 
much interest and value. ‘The work of Knobel is the 
one most frequently referred to in the department which 
he chiefly treats, that is, the antiquarianism of the sub- 
ject. It consists of a series of essays somewhat dry and 
prolix, but having, we suppose, the merit of telling all 
there is to be told in the author’s particular line of inves- 
tigation. 


To the weary discussions of this latter we are indebted | 


in part, and in part to the curious and suggestive preface 
of Ewald, for what we have to say. We esteem it also 
our duty, in this connection, to refer to the volume of 
excellent sermons recently published by Professor Mau- 
rice, under the title, “ The Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament.” As the most recent work in English on 
the subject, of any fulness, it will afford valuable glimpses 
and hints towards a true comprehension of the period 
under review, especially in respect of its religious charac- 
ter. The intellectual subtilty and skill of its author, to- 
gether with the pliancy and breadth of his religious sym- 
pathies, are here exhibited in a very favorable light. But 
his purpose might easily be mistaken from his title. 
The salient points of history he uses as texts, not for 








* 1. Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, erklart von Hetrricu Ewacp. [The 
Prophets of the Old Testament expounded.| Stuttgart. 1840, 1841. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 404, 572. 

2. Der Prophetismus der Hebrder, vollstandig dargestellt, von A. Knope. 
Piet among the Hebrews, completely exhibited.} Breslau. 1837, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

t See Christian Examiner for September, 1853. 
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illustration ab extra, but for practical application, or de- 
velopment from within. The religious reader will find 
in them rich food for meditation: the historical student 
will be disappointed if he seeks any clear or vigorous 
exposition. Each dignus vindice nodus of criticism is 
blandly evaded; and while symptoms of a generous 
scholarship appear here and there, it is only to enhance 
the positiveness of his appeal to conscience, and not to 
intellect, as the only arbiter he acknowledges in the cause 
at issue. So far, therefore,as our own purpose is con- 
cerned, excepting a few critical postulates on the side of 
orthodoxy, he leaves the field wholly unoccupied. 

But, besides what any merely scholastic help can 
avail, the subject must be studied in that light which 
can be shed only by the Old Testament records them- 
selves, taking the history and the literature as a whole. 
It is the result of this study that we chiefly desire to pre- 
sent, as faithfully as we may, in “the remarks which we 
shall offer. It will be our design, avoiding as far as pos- 
sible all points of mere antiquarianism, or controversy, 
to exhibit in its various bearings this most important 
element in the Hebrew life. We aim to give the posi- 
tive results, not the distasteful processes, of criticism. 
Accepting the conclusions which seem to be most plau- 
sibly established by recent investigation, we design to 
use them simply as illustrations of the interior life of 
that peculiar people, whose records have been, to so 
large a portion of mankind, the fountain-head of re- 
ligious truth, if not its only authentic and infallible 
source. 

For it is in the class of men called Prophets that the 
characteristic religious genius of the Hebrew finds its 
most complete manifestation and most perfect expres- 
sion. ‘This peculiar genius, as we trace it through the 
Old Testament writings, works perpetually on the ma- 
terial given in history or tradition. It gives its distinc- 
tive colering to political events and institutions. It is 
the established and recognized guide of the popular cul- 
ture, the formative element, so to speak, in the national 
mind. It reflects the old Hebrew life and fortunes in a 
literature of high and peculiar order, and so becomes its 
representative to all subsequent ages. And, finally, — 
which most concerns our present purpose,— it is the 
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influence that moulds the nation from within; the first, 
or spontaneous, element in its religious progress; and 
so, the needful preparation for the later stages of that 
evolution which has made this people the harbinger of 
spiritual life to the entire family of mankind. We shall 
not, therefore, be thought to exaggerate the importance 
of the subject, if we endeavor to convey, somewhat fully, 
what appears to us to be its true place and significance, 
as a feature in the Hebrew commonwealth. 

There is a vague sense in which we may speak of 
every extinct nationality as a growth never quite com- 
pleted, or as prophetic of what only a distant future can 
bring to fulfilment. But the Hebrews are nearly, if not 
quite, alone in consciously accepting this as their ap- 
pointed destiny. Their gifted men were powerfully 
aware of a mission connecting them with the future yet 
more vitally than with the past ; and they constructed their 
forms of religious thought, or national development, in 
the ‘vast spaces of an endless hereafter. This it is which 
distinguishes that race from every other, and makes the 
religious value of its history inexhaustible. 

‘his was the peculiar place, and one eminent service 
of what, for want of another name, we call the propheti- 
cal office among the Hebrews. But in interpreting the 
phrase to the modern mind, we have to free it of its ac- 
cidental modern associations, especially those which 
identify it with a particular department of the Hebrew 
literature. Prophecy, in the original sense of it, was not 
a literature, but an act. It included, in its larger meaning, 
all that we understand in the broadest sense of the term 
“spiritual power,’ as distinguished from the temporal 
power of the state, and (though more loosely) from the 
ecclesiastical power of the priesthood. In other words, 
it implied all the religious, moral, and intellectual agen- 
cies which were brought to bear vitally on the popular 
mind and conscience, — all, of course, limited by the 
standard of culture in a rude age, and shaped by the 
peculiar religious temperament of an Oriental people. 
It might be, and it often was, administered by a priest 
“in full orders”; but in its essence it was wholly dis- 
tinct. The priest had to do with ritual and stated ser- 
vices. He was, so to speak, the people’s delegate to 
the throne of its invisible Sovereign; his office was to 
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propitiate his offended majesty, and supplicate his royal 
favor. The Prophet —the “seer,” or man of vision, as 
he was called at first — was the delegate of Jehovah to 
his people. He was emphatically a man of action and 
popular address. His sphere of activity was abroad 
among the people. His influence was one of the deter- 
mining forces in each critical exigency of the state. In 
the civil and political life of the nation, as well as in the 
causes of its religious thought, his position is at once 
indispensable and unique. 

The authority and prestige of such an office were sus- 
tained by a numerous, well-recognized body. ‘The class 
of men called Prophets were reckoned, not by solitary 
individuals, but by companies, and even by hundreds.* 
Especially as the ritual establishment acquires coherency 
and shape, they appear more and more distinctly in the 
exercise of their peculiar function. Samuel, in his re- 
storing or recasting of the national polity, gathered them 
in groups, and established schools for their special traih- 
ing. Young men of forward and active genius thronged 
together in them, to learn the art of minstrelsy, and the 
use of speech and writing, together with such mechanical 
or medical skill as the age could furnish. David’s faithful 
companion in exile, and counsellor in the decline of his 
strength, the prophet Gad, affords (says Ewald) a proba- 
ble example of the associations of this early culture. It 
was a noble conception of the last and greatest of the 
Judges, wonderful for that age, and invaluable in the 
after-history of the nation. Samuel, more than any 
other man, is to be regarded as the father of the long 
line of Hebrew prophets. The office of Moses, indeed, 
in the reverent view of a late posterity, finally resolved 
itself into that of a prophet, — a conception so strikingly 
presented in the book of Deuteronomy; but his true work 
was too complex and peculiar to admit so definite a title. 
The prophetic mantle had fallen on Miriam and on Debo- 
rah, to the enduring glory of Hebrew womanhood; and 
special messengers, charged with special warnings, appear 
here and there, on the page of the scanty annals. But 
under Samuel, Prophecy first became (so to speak) a 
Hebrew institution and a fixed fact. Not hereditary, 





* See 1 Samuel x. 10, xix. 20; 1 Kings xviii. 4, xxii. 5. 
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like the priesthood, or of man’s appointment, as any 
magistrate’s function, it depended essentially on a Divine 
call, and on the moral aptitude of a man’s soul. Institu- 
tions could only guide, train, instruct, and put to actual 
service, the spirit which came by its own laws, free as the 
unfettered wind. The “ Schools of the Prophets,” with 
their music strangely fascinating, their sacred discipline, 
their gathering and concentrating of the fresh religious 
zeal there might be in the body of the people, were of 

Samuel’s foundation. And this institution of Prophe- 
cy —the fountain-head of the world’s noblest poetry, 
and in after-times the bold protest against tyranny, the 
altar-fire of the nation’s faith, the sacred hearth and 
shrine of a hope that should have its fulfilment in One 
who should be the world’s spiritual Sovereign and the 
Prince of Peace —is the magnificent legacy bequeathed 
to humanity through the great Restorer of the Hebrew 
state. 

* These schools thus furnished a rallying-point for both 
intellect and religious zeal. The sacred traditions and 
early records of the race must probably have perished, 
but for this rude germ of a national university. The arts 
which require most patient and elaborate method in their 
learning, would scarcely have existed without such aid. 
The very forms and fragments of written history which 
have been preserved to us are doubtless in great part 
what after-compilers borrowed from the “ book of Sam- 
uel the seer, and the book of Nathan the prophet, and 
the book of Gad the seer,” or from the later chronicles of 
Iddo and Shemaiah.* So that, for whatever made the 
Hebrews great as a people, or gave their history instruc- 
tion and avail for after-times, they were mainly indebted 
to that guardianship which Samuel and his successors 
exercised over the frail and early germs of their mental 
life. 

Those who are at all acquainted with the religious his- 
tory of the East will be at no loss to account for the pro- 
found influence at all times exercised over the popular 
mind by this body of enthusiastic, earnest, and compara- 
tively well-cultured men. Causes of a powerful and 





* 1 Chron. xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29. The books of Kings and Chron- 
icles may perhaps afford a fair comparison between the mental qualities of 
the prophets and the priesthood. 
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headlong fanaticism are familiar events in that history ; 
religious extravagance and frenzy are familiar facts in 
the mental physiology of Eastern races. ‘The religious 
terror, that gave its crushing weight to Oriental theocracy, 
was easily roused by any vision or appeal, whether com- 
ing in the course of natural events or in the word of an. 
inspired man. What might not be easily reconciled to 
a cooler temperament, or a different way of life, becomes 
natural and familiar when transferred to the soil of the 
Kast, — where to the wild Arab the lonely desert is popu- 
lous with phantoms, and its drear silence haunted with 
misleading demon voices." The dry and electric air may 
have its subtile influence, or the fierce splendors of the 
sun, or the mysterious affinities of race, affecting the 
temperament of brain and nerve. What we know is, 
that facts rare and abnormal in Western climates, or 
among Western races, are offered daily to the incredulity 
of Eastern travellers; and, by whatever name we call 
them, they must greatly affect our judgment of visions 
and wonders recounted among such a _ people, — still 
more, of their popular effect. Very much that a shallow 
rationalism has rejected from the Old Testament narra- 
tive, is reproduced and interpreted in the more generous 
“ scientifics” of the present day. 

We deem ourselves justified in suggesting what ap- 
pears to us a probable exposition, especially of such pas- 
sages as have most perplexed modern scholarship with 
accounts of prophetic ecstasy, that frenzy whose conta- 
gion seized, for example, the messengers of Saul, and 
made the king himself lie down in a prophetic raving all 
day and all night, “ naked,” or stripped of his royal robes, 
so that the saying went abroad, “ Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” For the same quality that fits one man to 
be an enthusiast or seer, will in feebler degree make a 
multitude susceptible of the most powerful impression 
from his words. ‘To the Orientals, the Franks have 
always seemed cold and irreligious. Among themselves, 
the race of prophets and visionaries, and the answering 
floods of popular fanaticism, never cease. The sudden 
triumphs of Islam are to be accounted for by no device of 
imposture or lunacy ; but by laws profoundly written in the 





* See De Quincey’s remarkable essay on “ Modern Superstitions.’ 
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human constitution, and working out under the influences 
of an Eastern clime. A roving Christian preacher at this 
day will rouse to passionate terror the whole population 
of a Moslem town by his prognostics of disaster ;* and the 
counterpart of Hagar’s vision, or Elijah’s comfortin 
voices in the desert, is repeated now in the tales of the 
Bedouin camp, and the warnings of the hushed march 
of the caravan. Profoundly susceptible, like all Eastern 
races, of that whole class of influences which border on 
the mysterious and supernatural, the Hebrew people 
offered just the requisite field for the expansion and de- 
velopment of the prophetic gift, — whether we regard it 
in its essential character as natural or divine. United as 
it was with a peculiar culture, and that intense and sin- 
gular pertinacity of character and habit belonging to the 
race, it could not fail to become the culminating fact of 
their entire mental history. 

The peculiar constitution of the state itself was based 
upon a conviction that made part of the very life of Hebrew 
thought, — a conviction which must powerfully codperate 
with the quality just spoken of, to give energy and effect 
to the function of prophecy. ‘The “people of Jehovah” 
were instructed to ascribe to their Divinity both the direct 
founding of their institutions and every powerful influ- 
ence that affected their destiny. Everything inexplica- 
ble and unseen must necessarily be referred to Him, — 
the more certainly, the more nearly it bore upon their 
own fortunes. Even such fatal events as the great pesti- 
lence of David’s reign, the revolt of the tribes, and the 
massacres committed by John, are referred to his express 
interposition and forethought; and the four hundred 
prophets who gave Ahab his false hopes of victory were 
really inspired by “a lying spirit from Jehovah,” as 
declared in Micaiah’s eloquent story of his vision., Of 
course, a man powerfully in earnest must derive his 
conviction from the same source. A rapt visionary, 
a poetical declaimer, a victorious champion, a skilled 
artificer, a sagacious and confident declarer of the 
future, a successful practiser of healing, or one who 
should exercise the now more familiar, yet unaccount- 





* See Layard’s “ Babylon and Nineveh,” p. 682. 
¢ 1 Kings xxii, 22. 
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able, power of finding hidden water-springs, or controlling 
“ mesmerically” the bodily condition of others to hurt or 
heal, would even more certainly be regarded as deriving 
his gift from the particular favor of the unseen Sovereign. 
We have ourselves, among the recent phenomena of the 
so-called “ Spiritualism,” seen a difiident woman, of plain 
education and no practice in public speaking, transformed 
into one of extraordinary genius for improvisation and 
religious declamation; and there is no room whatever 
for a doubt in our mind as to the sincerity of her own 
conviction in her inspiration from the “superior spheres.” 
How far such obscurer facts of mental physiology may 
supersede the hypothesis of direct supernatural influen- 
ces, in explaining the more remarkable narratives of the 
Hebrew records, or how far those facts require for their 
own explanation the same hypothesis, we do not argue 
at present. We only insist, that they should be taken 
fairly into account, before we superciliously set aside 
what seems incredible in the accounts of a people so re- 
mote and strange to us. 

At any rate, the class of men known as prophets found 
in the popular feeling and belief an ally by which they 
would be most powerfully aided, — all the more, because 
the feeling and conviction were their own. The gift of 
bodily temperament, or mental genius, of which they 
were conscious, they were expressly taught to regard as 
the commission or favor of Jehovah. A man of profound 
feeling, like Jeremiah, might shrink, in trembling and. . 
tears, from the pressure of the awful burden; but it must 
be borne, nevertheless, for the commission it implied 
could never once be doubted, — a commission that must 
crush every scruple, overrule every thought of policy, and 
still every throb of fear. A barbarian chieftain, like Jeph- 
thah, or one of the incorrigible levity of Samson, might 
be fortified by believing in his own divine legation, though 
it should not save him from the worst superstition or the 
grossest vice; while to one of resolute purpose, like Sam- 
uel, or of ardent and confident conviction, like Isaiah, the 
same belief would be the inspiration of the purest moral 
heroism. However shaded or stained, there is not the 
smallest reason to doubt that the belief was real. It 
made part of the temperament of the race, and the creed 
of the religion. It was shared alike by prophet and 
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king, by priest and people. This consideration is abso- 
lutely essential, if we would estimate correctly a single 
one of the many perplexing phenomena which the his- 
tory of prophecy involves. Whatever else they were, they 
were not acts of shrewd jugglery or vulgar imposture; 
but, in the main, the acts of very confident and earnest 
men, who were instructed to believe thoroughly that what 
they did or thought was inspired directly by their nation’s 
God. Both in their own and in the popular belief, they 
were, in the strictest sense, ambassadors or representa- 
tives, to speak before the nation messages from the invis- 
ible and dread majesty of its King. 

A single word is further necessary, to state the true 
relation of prophecy to the political power of the realm. 
It seems to have been clearly recognized and deferred to, 
as a codrdinate power, and as of at least equal authority 
with the monarchy. The theocratic constitution of the 
Hebrews acknowledged one full as much as the other. 
Each was a legitimate working force ; each was essential 
to the existence and the true development of the state. 
If they ever came into open collision, which they were 
too apt to do, certainly the divine element was not held 
more guilty of criminal ambition than the human. Nay, 
the Hebrew mind would probably regard it as rightfully 
paramount on the whole, however ill-judged at times we 
may regard its opposition; and what would be punished 
as treason or usurpation in a modern state, offered no 


violence to that vague and simple polity. The high- 


handed control of Samwel over the royalty he had or- 
dained ; the political revolutions set on foot by Elisha; 
the practical statesmanship of Isaiah, who at a moment 
of extreme peril displaced Hezekiah’s chief minister of 
state, and inaugurated a most hazardous change of 
policy; the baffling remonstrance of Jeremiah against 
the last desperate defence of Jerusalem, — have all been 
censured from the point of view of modern custom ;* 
but the power that controlled the event in each of these 
instances was unquestionably regarded as a legitimate 
power in the state, however opposed to the “ parliamen- 
tary régime,’ or the rude Erastianism of a democracy. 
Doubtless it was perplexing to lay down rules to govern 





* See Newman’s “ Hebrew Monarchy.” 
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the fluctuating and unstable equilibrium of the two pow- 
ers, spiritual and temporal; impossible, often, to secure 
the needful independence of the executive in the task of 
public defence, against the sudden assault of a divine 
fury, or an irresponsible enthusiasm. Yet, whatever the 
hazard, it was one whick the genius of the Hebrew state 
made inevitable, — one which its lawgivers deliberately 
assumed. The national existence itself might be set at 
stake (as in Saul’s feud with the religious party) by the 
conflicts of policy that set prophet and king at variance ; 
but no limit was suffered to be put to the “liberty of 
prophesying.” Jeremiah’s proclamations of disaster might 
unnerve the city’s defenders in the very crisis of a siege ; 
but he pleads the precedent of Micah, and cannot be for- 
bidden. Shebna might protest in behalf of a prudent 
policy; but Isaiah’s eloquent and indignant boldness 
gets the victory. At most, some uncertain test was 
offered to distinguish the true from the false; but, pro- 
vided the profession of loyalty to Jehovah was unequivo- 
cal, nothing but tyrannical violence and usurpation could 
bridle the enthusiast, or even silence the impostor. The 
Hebrew constitutional law abode courageously by the 
maxims of a primitive devoutness; and the express edict 
of the state sanctioned that reverence towards the man 
of God, which was part of the popular religion.” 
Among the multitude, whether of graduates from the 
prophetic seminary, or of solitary and self-taught men, 
the qualities of wisdom, devotion, and even mental hon- 
esty, were far from universal. In the Scripture record, 
“false prophets” appear nearly as often as the true; and 
some of the most striking scenes of the prophetic history 
are those of conflict waged against them. The distinc- 
tion is often quite independent of the false worship and 
alien superstitions that-always prevailed more or less 
among the people of Israel. It is drawn among those 
who claim with equal apparent sincerity the sanction 
and inspiration of Jehovah.t Nay, so far is it from 
always implying a false pretension, that Zedekiah and 
his four hundred (just referred to) are expressly said to 
have been inspired with an untruth. The distinction is 
not only very embarrassing to the critic now, but it was 





* Deuteronomy xviii. 18, 19. t See Deuteronomy xviii. 22. 
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at least equally so to the lawgivers of the Hebrews them- 
selves. Infinitely distressing in its perplexity, in the relig- 
ious terrors and counter-terrors that grew from it, it must 
have been to the people, — perhaps in apprehension of 
some disaster, perhaps under the scourge of some afllic- 
tion. It is probably to be fully comprehended only by a 
better understanding than we possess of the conditions 
of religious progress among the Hebrews, and the steps 
by which a new order of ideas crowded out the old. The 
state of Israel doubtless offered no exception to the “ natu- 
ral history of enthusiasm,” or the laws of growth observed 
in heresies. What we read of as false prophets then, 
would be reckoned now as factious sectaries, or dissent- 
ers from the stricter creed, — if our modern standard could 
measure the dim proportions of such ancient heresy. Em- 
phatic and repeated warnings are given, to “ beware of 
false prophets”; but at a time when the rancor of recent 
revolution made a test of falsity especially desirable, the 
law is fluctuating and uncertain. At one time prophecy 
takes the sense of prediction, and is to be proved by the 
event ; at another, neither miracle nor true prediction is a 
sufficient test, but only fidelity to the law already estab- 
lished, and to the exclusive worship of Jehovah.” In the 
later period of the monarchy, the collision of true and 
false became very frequent, as testified by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel,—a natural consequence of revolutions within 
the state, and of an irregular progress of religious thought 
stimulated from abroad. But so few are our monuments, 
and so imperfect our knowledge of the time, that we can- 
not draw the line of heresy with much more certainty 
than has now been done. We can only add, that the 
true faith of Israel may be assumed as that which history 
has preserved and ratified ; and that those prophets whose 
acts and words have survived to us have at least their 
nation’s verdict, that they are its authentic spokesmen. 
Neither can the entire amount and drift of their influ- 
ence upon their countrymen be determined with much 
greater confidence, than has already been implied in the 
description of their office. We dismiss, with a mere 
mention, the opinion which has compared them to the 
mendicant or preaching friars of the Roman Church, as 





* See Deuteronomy xvili. 22; xili. 2, 3. 
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messengers and agents of the hierarchy among the peo- 
ple; as well as that which more absurdly imagines them 
as forming a sort of opposition-clubs in the Hebrew state. 
How partial, at any rate, is either view, is shown in what 
we have already written. Such conjectures, though they- 
may do a little to pique the imagination, are quite as 
likely to lead it astray from the fact. The clearest picture 
we have of the prophets’ way of life is contained in the 
remarkable episode in the history of the Kings, which re- 
counts the acts of Elijah and Elisha. Here they appear 
as the instructors and familiar companions of the people. 
They dwell either in strange solitudes, like the first, or, as 
Elisha, in industrial communities, fathers of the monastic 
life. From these retreats they go forth, or send out their 
trusty messengers, to the special service which the time 
demands. They are bold to rebuke tyranny, stanch 
champions of the faith of Israel, tender in their sympa- 
thy with a people under oppression, stern and unflinching 
when the time comes to avenge upon a guilty dynasty 
the arrears of accumulated wrong. ‘They are skilful in 
the treatment of diseases with simple remedies, whether 
by human or superhuman means; practised observers, 
both of natural phenomena and political events; adepts, 
apparently, in the rude handicraft and simple science of 
the day. Knowledge and power beyond the ordinary 
reach of men would of course be ascribed to supernatu- 
ral aid, and recounted in tales of wonder, ‘To predict a 
change of sky, and to foil a hostile policy, are among the 
examples related of prophetic skill. The notion of divine 
agency. conveyed in the account is often untempered and 
harsh. ‘The prophet becomes a messenger of God’s ven- 
geance, as well as of his mercy. The healing of a leper, 
or the blasting of a company of men by divine fire; the 
restoring of a dead child to its mother, or the tearing of 
more than forty by bears out of a wood, when Elisha 
“turned and cursed them” for their childish mockery, — are 
told with equal unconcern, as parts of the same marvel- 
lous tale, superseding all human judgment of equity or 
cruelty. But of far more value than any such narratives 
as these is the picture which is suggested of the prophet’s 
way of life in that early time, the real tenderness and 
confidence of his intercourse with the people, and the 


mingling of his personal agency in the great events of 
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war or state policy which were acting out around him. 
It is a picture of one portion of the old Hebrew life, with- 
out which our knowledge of that people would be far 
more incomplete than it is. And it leaves us little to 
ask, except those questions for ever vain, touching the 
degree of religious development then reached, and the 
real nature of the controversies which we discern so im- 
perfectly among the obscure movements of the earlier 
Hebrew thought. 

From the manner of instruction employed we may in- 
fer the untaught simplicity of the minds which the proph- 
ets addressed, as well as something of their own style of 
genius. ‘The language of symbols — sometimes ingeni- 
ous and suggestive, sometimes grotesque and quaint — 
is the favorite language of popular address. The touch- 
ing simplicity of Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb is 
an example standing nearly by itself, wherein the im- 
agery is more delicate and pure, and the peculiar style of 
Hebrew religious teaching is shown in its most pleasing 
form. Indeed, the parables of the Evangelists are but 
the purest and most beautiful examples of a mode of in- 
struction of which the Jewish literature is full. The pro- 
phetic imagery, or symbolic language, detailed in act or 
speech, is generally of a ruder and coarser sort. Zede- 
kiah binds iron horns to his forehead, and butts with 
them, to signify that Ahab shall push victoriously against 
the Syrians. Hosea takes for his wife a woman of noto- 
riously ill life, to illustrate the infidelity of Israel in its 
nuptial relation to Jehovah. Isaiah walks openly for 
three years, “naked and barefoot” (or in the squalid garb 
of a captive), to picture the coming servitude of the Egyp- 
tians. <A characteristic part of Jeremiah’s ministry con- 
sists in a variety of symbolic acts, which might easily 
seem trivial in the telling, though effective, doubtless, and 
serious in the acting; and in his predicting of subjuga- 
tion, he loads his shoulders with a yoke, which the bolder 
Hananiah breaks, to reverse the omen, or emblematic 
sense. 

From pictorial or symbolic acts, the prophetic style 
easily ascended into language of the same characteristic 
quality. The vast and vague magnificence of the Hebrew 
imagery is the most marked feature in that literature, and 
the familiar representative to us of the national genius. 
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Indeed, by the consent of critics, it has become our 
conventional standard of the sublime. Nothing in the 
literature of any age, excepting what has been directly 
inspired from that source, exceeds the grandeur of the 
visions in which the Hebrew prophets discourse of the 
state and sovereignty of Jehovah, or menace the doom 
of a profligate tyranny. The stern and obscure brevity 
of their style, condensing the images of a pictorial fancy, 
has given the writers of this people a hold upon the im- 
agination of later ages, such that they must always be 
the grand examples of this one element in the literature 
of the world. Nothing, indeed, gives us so high a notion 
of the general quality of the Hebrew mind, as the fact 
that these nobler passages of language, whether prophetic 
ode or vision or religious appeal, were portions of real 
and living address, — employed to move the popular con- 
science to a definite end, or to shape the actual policy of 
the state. 

The course of the Hebrew history, making the back- 
ground or running illustration of the preceding remarks, 
enables us easily to generalize the history of the prophet- 
ical office, by casting it into three well-marked periods. 
The first is the period of unwritten prophecy, lasting down 
to the age of Elisha, and its general features have already 
been sufficiently described. ‘The third, or latest period of 
prophecy, including such compositions as appeared dur- 
ing the Captivity, or later, demands for jf{s illustration 
points which lie beyond the line of our present purpose. 
There remains the second, or the earlier period of written 
prophecy, commencing about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury before Christ, and terminating with the fall of Jeru- 
salem. This period begins with Joel and ends with Jere- 
miah, covering a space of about two hundred and fifty 

ears. 
, It was during this time, or the latter half of the Mon- 
archy, that these chief movements of the Hebrew mind 
were wrought; and probably, along with them, a large 
proportion of the remaining Scripture was either for the 
first time written, or at least cast in its present shape. 
So that this is the most prolific and active period of the 
national genius, and that which most fully exhibits to us 
the intellectual character of that people. The changing 
fortunes of the state would stimulate all men to whatever 
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mental activity they were capable of; while perpetual 
contact with other nations would bring out in strong re- 
lief the peculiar qualities of thought which characterize 
the race. Thus another ground of interest is suggested 
in this discussion ; since the period under review will give 
us a point of departure, by which we may measure the 
mental advance made afterwards, under another set of 
influences. 

We have not space to specify those occasions in the 
history which brought forward, one after another, the se- 
ries of the Hebrew prophets. ‘They will be found fully 
detailed, or ingeniously surmised, in the successive intro- 
ductions to Ewald’s translation. For convenience of ref- 
erence, we subjoin a brief outline in the note below.* 

The questions remaining to be considered are, What is 





* 1. Joel, in the reign of Amariah, bewails a plague of locusts, and cen- 
sures the neglect of sacrifice. Atonement being made, he predicts the 
divine favor to Judah, conquest and slavery to Edom, Tyre, and Egypt. 
2. Amos, a missionary in the northern kingdom, details the splendor and 

rosperity of the reign of Jeroboam II., together with its oppression, riots, 
Gccaicanen, and idolatry. The Assyrian power threatened. 3. Hosea, 
the last prophet of the northern kingdom, speaks of the idolatry, etc. at the 
close of Jeroboam’s reign, and the convulsions succeeding ; factions, seek- 
ing foreign aid. He suffers persecution and exile. 4. Isaiah’s visions and 
consecration (ch. vi.). Early Assyrian conquests (ii. 2-v.25; ix. 8-x. 4; 
v. 26-30). Their further advance (xvii. 1-11). Invasion by Pekah and 
Rezin (vii. l-ix. 7). Warning to Philistines (xiv. 28-32). Moab (ch. 
xv., xvi.). Dumah and Arabian tribes (xxi. 11-17). Damascus (ch. xxiii.). 
Imminent ree of Assyrians (i. 2-31, the remonstrance was effectual, 
in Hezekiah’s reforms). Base treaty with them; charges against Shebna, 
oat. 1-25). Proposed Egyptian alliance (ch. xxviii.—xxxii. and xx.). 

romised deliverance from Assyria (x.5-xii.6). Message to Ethiopians 
(xvii. 12-xviii.7; xiv. 24-27). Defiance of Sennacherib (ch. xxxiii. ; 
xxxvii. 22-35). National judgments resulting in restoration of the true 
faith ; alliance and harmony of Egypt, Assyria, and Judah (ch, xix.). 5. Mi- 
cah. The same events as affecting the rural villages ; false prophets and un- 
faithful statesmen ; many, | of faith ; destruction of city and temple appre- 
hended. 6. Unknown (Zech. ix.1-xi.17 ; xiii.7-9) parallel with Isaiah, 
ch. ix., but referring to the northern kingdom. 7. Nahum, an exile in As- 
syria. Threatened destruction of Nineveh and Thebes, by Medes. 8. 

ephaniah. Terror at inroad of Scythians; deliverance can come only after 
judgment. 9. Habakkuk. Invasion of Scythians and Chaldees, after Josiah. 
No allusion to old offences; but the new lesson of trust, in time of hopeless 
calamity. 10. Unknown (Zech. xii. 1, xiii.6; ch. xiv., written just before 
the destruction of Jerusalem), a dweller in the country ; confides in the de- 
liverance of the city, while Jeremiah desponds. 11. Obadiah (after the fall 
of Jerusalem). The malignant vengeance of Edom, to be revenged by Arab 
marauders. 12. Jeremiah. Personal incidents, appeals, predictions, etc., 
giving a full picture of the siege and fall of Lowen ; struggles with per- 


secutions ; comforting of delusive “siege of triumph. 13. Ezekiel, one 
ed among the prophets of the Captivity. 


of the earlier exiles, and to be ran 
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the style of religious thought to be discerned in the pro- 
phetic writings? and especially, What is their true inter- 
pretation with respect to the religious life, hopes, and 
progress of humanity? To these questions our answer 
will be as brief as the nature of the case permits. 

The first obvious thing that occurs to us, as we glance 
along the line of honored names, is that the series culmi- 
nates near midway, in the glorious hopes and visions, the 
firm attitude of religious confidence, the exultation arising 
from an unlooked-for deliverance, and the generous and 
wise temper of an enlarged charity, associated with the 
name and public ministry of Isaiah. The eldest of the 
company are harsh and brief, bitter in their denouncing, 
vindictive in their threatening. The later have more of 
despair than hope, express rather complaint than confi- 
dence; so that we feel, for Jeremiah especially, rather 
sympathy in the sorrow of his burden, than gladness and 
honor for his bearing of it. We cannot nicely discrimi- 
nate the temper of the different stages, where all is at 
once so strongly national and so intensely personal. Yet, 
with the culminating of this period of the nation’s life in 
the reign of Hezekiah, we feel that the richest harvest of 
Hebrew thought is gathered ; that what went before was 
of harsh unripeness, that what is later will be the more 
spare and solitary gleaning. ‘The later light is often 
more gentle and soft, but it has not the fresh glory of the 
day. 

In estimating these works as literary compositions, we 
have to remember that they are only relics and specimens 
of what was probably a large mass of similar addresses, 
written or unwritten. It was not till the later period that 
prophecy became a literature by main intention. Such 
compositions as those of Ezekiel, or the magnificent 
chapters appended to the book of Isaiah,* may have been 
the production of more cultivated minds, wrought out in 
solitary study. But the earlier prophets spoke or acted 
as the occasion moved, and to an instant, practical end, 
of warning, rebuke, or cheer. ‘The writing down of their 
message was an afterthought, and was left till the immi- 
nency of the occasion had passed by. Indeed, by the 





* Commencing with ch. xl., which we may, without much hazard, assume 
to have been written during the Captivity. 
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peculiar genius of the Hebrew tongue, much is wrought 
up in the impassioned style of prediction or appeal, which 
a more cultivated dialect would have discriminated in the 
colder tone of history; the prediction being written or 
recast, years perhaps after it was delivered, and when the 
contingency foretold was already passed.* It was in the 
retreat from persecution, or the loneliness of exile, that 
Amos and Hosea composed their elaborate pictures of 
the declining state of Israel, embodying the symbols and 
appeals they had employed in their active ministry; and 
Isaiah’s noble ode of defiance to Sennacherib was un- 
questionably written down after the tumult and terror of 
the invasion had passed away. So that the writing is in 
some regards an uncertain reflection of the speech; while 
the speech suggests the type and affords the criterion by 
which to judge the more elaborate writing. Much of the 
abrupt and lively manner is retained; the symbolic acts 
are detailed in all their freshness; while, in the fashion of 


- the popular speaker, fragments of address are interspersed, 


suggested by the occasion, or directed to particular classes 
of hearers.} Not only the fitness of the language, or order 
of ideas, must be measured by the needs of the occasion, 
but the thought itself is often disguised in a symbol of 
doubtful interpretation. It is only with considerable free- 
dom of criticism, and with the allowance of a wide mar- 
gin of uncertainty, that we can trace at all the course of 
positive opinion hinted in the prophets; still less can we 
ascertain the real condition of the popular belief. Besides 
the general character of the Hebrew literature and insti- 
tutions, a few more striking passages of imagery, or views 
of religious thought, are all we have to mark the advance 
of mind in that age, and ascertain its amount of prepara- 
tion for a later and higher culture. 

In our estimate of the mind of this period we must 
take into account, furthermore, such compositions as the 
book of Job and many of the Psalms; which not only, as 
seems likely, belong here in point of time, but are genu- 
ine prophetical writings as much as any, if we adopt the 
only consistent interpretation of the phrase. Aided by 
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* See Isaiah xxx. 8; Jeremiah xxxvi. 2. 


+ As, for instance, to women; see Amos iv. 1-3; Isaiah iii. 16-iv. 1, 
xxxii. 9-12. 
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these, our estimate of the truth and spirituality of religious 
ideas among the Hebrews will be very greatly enhanced. 
We may except to many a special image, or point of 
view ; but religious writings that have survived so man 
revolutions of religious thought, and still hold their place 
in the general reverence and affection, must, in some 
essential regards, be alike beyond our censure or our 
praise. 

The religious significance of such writings lies not so 
much in clearness of outline, or distinctness of intellectual 
view, as in the tone and elevation of thought. It would 
be idle to go to them for instruction on particular points 
of faith, — save as instruction may be hinted in their often 
spontaneous and fervid utterance of a spiritual fact. To 
construct a theological scheme — even to require consist- 
ency of religious opinion—could not possibly have en- 
tered into the mind of that day. The faith which the 
prophets demanded was a moral quality. It was loyalty 
to Israel’s God; fidelity in the line of service which the 
conscience of the time could apprehend. The moral attri- 
butes of Jehovah were never presented with any consist- 
ency or clearness ; neither was the precise relation in which 
outward acts of faith stood to the Divine ordinance and 
will. Sovereign power, bare and absolute, must make 
the basis of the popular conception of Jehovah’s rule, 
modified only by such special favors as he bestowed on 
his chosen people. “I form the light and create dark- 
ness, | make peace and create evil,” is the language the 
prophets ascribe to him; and the sublime passages of the 
book of Job crush the mind under the awful sense of his 
irresistible and unquestioned sovereignty, before its calmer 
lesson is given, of trust in his equal recompense. 

Again, the prophets, as moved by an intenser and 
clearer moral sense, stood often in the attitude of Prot- 
estants and Reformers as regarded the priesthood or the 
ritual; but not always, or in any such sense as to rep- 
resent an opposition party, or even to indicate any@lecided 
progress in that direction. Their language or their atti- 
tude was determined partly by the temper of the time 
they had to meet, partly by the conduct of the priesthood, 
and the overgrowth or decay of ritual ordinances. Instead 
of heaping weight in a single scale, they seem rather to 
have labored to keep that degree of equilibrium of form 
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and spirit, which to the Hebrew conscience would best 
represent the normal condition of things. The extrava- 
gances of religious independence were no more to be 
admitted, than the deadening oppression of a corrupt for- 
malism. Joel, of a priest’s family, and perhaps a priest 
himself, calls for a sacrificial atonement to avert the visit- 
ing scourge; while with Amos, God will accept no sacri- 
fice, but demands that “judgment run down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.” Isaiah and Mi- 
cah, in the golden age of prophecy, indicate the moral as 
far above the ritual meaning of the code; and Jeremiah 
denies that sacrifices were ever the Divine command ;* 
while Ezekiel, at a later day, exhibits the most elaborate 
and painful formalism of all, along with the severest in- 
vective against past abuses. If there is such a thing as 
singleness of purpose among the whole number of the 
prophets, it is at any rate conceded under that diversity of 
circumstance which gave shape and color to their appeal. 

As to the invisible world, the prophetic visions only re- 
produce the familiar images of royal state, enhanced by 
the splendors of such symbolism as we find wrought out 
in the imposing works of Egypt and Assyria; where 
winged figures are emblematic of God’s swift decree, 
and the human countenance of the seraph denotes that 
wisdom which men but faintly apprehend. The hierar- 
chy of the heavenly hosts, with the’characteristic names 
of the archangels, belongs to the fancies of a mythology 
not yet learned. An angel, in the earlier Hebrew belief, 
was but an envoy of Jehovah, sent on some special 
errand ; the “ thrones, dominions, and powers of heavenly 
places,” so vividly presented in the poetic imagery of 
Daniel, Zechariah, and the Apocalypse, made part of that 
more gorgeous and positive creed adopted during the long 
sojourn in the East. 

The shadowy realm of the departed, the abode of gloom 
and dreariness, which is the only relief to the blank obliv- 
ion that follows death, is of a piece with the untaught and 





* See Isaiah i.; Micah vi. 8; Jeremiah vii. 22. 

t “*R. Simeon ben Lachisch dicit: Nomina angelorum ascenderunt in 
manu Israélis ex Babylone. Nam antea dictum est, 4dvolavit ad me unus 
tav Seraphim, Seraphim steterunt ante eum (Is. Vi. ); 3 at post, Vir Gabriél 


(Dan. ix. 21); Michaél princeps vester (Dan. x. 21). Quoted by Strauss 
from Lightfoot. 
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imaginative mythology which prevailed with every ancient 
people, till its dark shade was illumined by the dawning 
light of immortality. Job hints, with pathetic patience, 
his trust in a living Vindicator, who shall relieve him from 
the heavy reproach of guilt, and so take away the sting 
of his calamity; but the clear and positive anticipation 
of a life to come made no part of the elder Hebrew faith. 
At best, its dismal imagery could make the apparition of 
Samuel a real terror to the conscience of the shuddering 
king; or give force and vividness to the gloomy sublimity 
of Isaiah’s image, of the powers of the under-world moved 
to meet the oppressor at his coming; or startle us with 
the story of a dead man restored to life at the touch of 
the sacred relics of a prophet. ‘The apprehension of a 
future state was distinct enough to haunt the imagina- 
tion, and clothe itself in forms of a religious fancy; but 
not to suggest any profound lessons of retribution, or 
minister comfort in anguish, or furnish the key to a ritual 
symbolism, or vindicate the mystery of a half-hidden 
Providence. It:required the teaching of another order of 
events, and the contact of another system of belief, to 
develop in the Hebrew mind the latent faith in the un- 
seen, and so complete the circle of its religious thought. 
As an intellectual system, nothing could be more sim- 
ple and undefined than the theology assumed by the 
Hebrew prophets, beyond the few points that have now 
been named. As such, they did not much to develop or 
extend it. Their real office was in part as its preservers, 
bringing the mind of the people continually back upon 
the faith and loyalty which were from of old their noblest 
attribute; and in part as its reformers, testifying in the 
name of Jehovah against many forms of abuse, and b 
the very honesty of their purpose insensibly enhancing 
their own and the popular sense of right. When their 
task was done, and the career of their nation closed, the 
animosity or nervousness due to the pressure of their 
time would gradually subside; so that their true legac 
to after-time would be the residue of higher thought and 
single-hearted zeal which it was their mission to asso- 
ciate for ever with the name and worship of Jehovah. 
Barred by the narrowness of their creed from the vast 
and illimitable spaces of a heavenly future, and alike from 
the vision of a reign of humanity upon earth, their faith 
VOL. LVI. —4TH 8S. VOL. XXI. NO. III. 
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in the providence of God as manifest in Israel concen- 
trated itself in a boundless and benignant hope for their 
own chosen people. Early in the prophetic history, and 
especially when the gloom of the present prospect re- 
quired the strong contrast of a positive glory in the future, 
we find the dawn of the Messianic prophecy.* There 
seems almost a wilful positiveness and grandeur in the 
confident assertions of triumph made so often in the very 
pressure of imminent ruin. That it was a real and sus- 
taining faith, that, in spite of a thousand defeats and cen- 
turies of disappointment, it remains so to this day, is the 
singular glory of the Hebrew race,— like one ray of divine 
light resting upon it, through the dark and dreadful humil- 
iation it has sustained. [ven if its original meaning and 
purpose were never to be accomplished, yet the hidden 
and unintended meaning, which gave an unflagging cour- 
age, which restored the perishing germ of nationality, 
which nourished a sacred zeal by lingering and precious 
memories, and prepared the world’s welcome for the 
“Father of an everlasting age, and Prince of Peace,” 
was a divine prophecy of truth given and heard una- 
wares. ‘The words it was spoken in may seem to us the 
natural utterance of the occasion, working on the pro- 
found and passionate conviction of a Hebrew mind; but 
their sense to the heart and imagination will always be 
what the genius of triumphant melody} has made it, — 
the homage of Humanity to its spiritual Sovereign, the 
inspired longing and promise of a Divine Redeemer. 
The more definite forms of Messianic prophecy, the 
beautiful lyrical amplifications of the earlier hope, (con- 
tained especially in the closing chapters of Isaiah,) be- 
long, as we conceive, to an age later than that which we 
are now considering. ‘They bear the spiritual quality, 
and expand in the purity of anticipation, triumphant or 
tender, brought about in a period of larger culture and 
less violent vicissitude. ‘The declarations of the elder 
prophets are brief, occasional, and vague. They abound 
not so much in clearness of statement, making them dis- 
tinct to the reason, as in clusters of imagery, making them 





* See Joel ii. 28; iii. 17; Isaiah vii. 14; ix. 1-7; ch. xi. 
t It is scarcely necessary, we hope, to explain an allusion to the “ Won- 
derful Chorus’”’ of Handel’s Messiah. 
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vivid to the imagination. Their garb is not that of defi- 
nite prediction, but of vague anticipation and poetic 
rhapsody. And, still further to denote their character, 
they occur miscellaneously among the appeals to con- 
science, or the declaiming on political events, without 
any hint that they are of broader scope than that con- 
nection would seem to indicate.* They come in, inciden- 
tally, to round out the circle of the prophet’s familiar 
thought, rather than dwell minutely or fondly on the vis- 
ions of a remote future. In short, like other modes of 
prophetic doctrine or appeal, they take the precise form 
and pressure of the time. They are held out as encour- 
agement in particular emergencies, or as assurance against 
particular disasters. ‘They are a vindication of the per- 
manence of the Hebrew faith, and the faithfulness of 
Jehovah, who will not suffer his people to perish. They 
seize some passing event, or domestic incident, or sym- 
bolic personal name, as a “sign,” omen, or hint to the 
imagination, that the national hope is not doomed to fail. 
Its triumph is generally heralded, as if it should come 
with the vanishing of the immediate danger; and it is 
not till those of clearest foresight despaired of the city’s 
defence against the king of Babylon, that its fulfilment 
is deferred for a period of “seventy years,” — till the land 
shall have expiated the guilt of its five centuries’ neg- 
lect of its seasons of religious rest. ¢ 

Such is the general character of what are known as 
the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament, — in- 
cluding in that phrase not only such as hint at a coming 
sovereign and an everlasting reign of peace, but all which 
foretell the nation’s deliverance and triumphs amidst 
impending danger. That these predictions should gradu- 
ally shape themselves towards a restoration of the mon- 
archy, in renovated and purer form, after the fondly im- 
agined type of David’s reign, was inevitable under the 
conditions of Hebrew thought. That they should include 
the firm and universal dominion of the national institu- 





* See, for example, Isaiah, ch. vii.— ix. 

t See Isaiah x. 24-27, in connection with ch. xi. 

¢ 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. The real duration of the Captivity was about fifiy 
years; and the disappointment of the prophetic hope (which looked suc- 
cessively to Cyrus and Zerubbabel) seems to have suggested the interpreta- 


tion of “seventy weeks,” or five centuries. See Isaiah xlv. 1 ; Haggai ii. 
23; Daniel ix. 24. 
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tions,“ was part of the prophet’s loyalty to the only form 
he could imagine of the true religion, and was required 
by the homage he paid his nation’s God. It is needless 
to repeat the imagery, sometimes splendid, sometimes 
tender, in which the indomitable hope was variously por- 
trayed. It is not the particular form of declaration, but 
the mental quality, so perpetually active and so charac- 
teristic of the race, that gives its chief value to this por- 
tion of the Hebrew literature; together with the answer- 
ing quality in the popular mind, which so fondly echoed 
the words, and cherished the hope, and expanded into 
large proportion each detail of the imagery, and so, out 
of what has grown to be a gorgeous dream, created the 
magnificent type of mankind’s conception of its Re- 
deemer. 

This one element, refined and almost purely spiritual, ° 
has survived to us, out of that vast influence wielded 
upon their own generation by “the goodly fellowship of 
the Prophets.” How mingled and various was that in- 
fluence ; how tempered by passion, delusion, and narrow- 
ness of view, among some who bore the name; how 
affected by superstition, obstinacy, fear, or hate, among 
those who, with a vague awe, received it; how misinter- 
preted by the fiery zeal or ignorant prejudice-of after- 
times, — has been sufficiently shown. A single word 
suffices to restore us to the right point of view, which 
regards the history as a whole, and seeks its significance 
for the later evolution of human thought. The divine 
or providential aspect of that history is reflected precisely 
here, —in the highest reach of thought, and the purest 
moral aspiration, attained by the foremost men of the race. 
While so much of the nation’s life is utterly forgotten, or 
grown unintelligible and obsolete; while most of its rec- 
ords have perished, and its very name is but dimly and 
apologetically inscribed in the registers of the ancient 
world; while the race that bore it, after centuries of igno- 
minious persecution at the hands of a generation that 
disowned its great debt, is even now struggling for some 
equal recognition of its religious and civil right, — these 
bravest and highest words, spoken by its true representa- 
tive men, make even now a spell to stir men’s thought, 





* Isaiah ii, 2; Micah iv. 1. 
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and a living power in the permanent literature of the 
world. For, through their often meagre brevity, and 
dense obscurity, and wearisome perplexity, there still 
shines the light which guided the desert-march of Israel, 
and sounds that “voice crying in the wilderness,” which, 


from remote ages, yet heralds to our heart the latest and 
purest hope of humanity. J. He A. 





Art. VI.—M. GRANDPIERRE ON AMERICAN UNITARI- 
ANISM.* 


WE have placed at the foot of this page the titles of 
two works, mainly on account of the diametrically oppo- 
site views which they give of the strength and progress 
of Unitarianism in the United States. 

The book by the Rev. M. Grandpierre is, with the 
single exception that it gives an incorrect statement on 
this point, written in an exceedingly liberal and candid 
spirit. It praises our country, more than does any book 
of travels that we have seen. The abundant provision 
made for education ; the vast scale on which the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the day are prosecuted ; the clergy, — 
“the best in the world”; the manner in which the Sab- 
bath is observed; the absence of poverty; the comforts, 
and even luxuries, which the masses enjoy ;— these 
make a profound and most favorable impression on his 
mind. He regards the form of government under which 
we live as “ perfectly adapted to the genius of the peo- 
ple.” Our prosperity, he thinks, is to be traced princi- 
pally to the religious spirit which is everywhere preva- 
lent. He cannot help exclaiming, “ Happy is the nation 
whose God is the Lord!” 


In intimating that his remarks upon our own faith are 





* 1. Quelques Mois de Séjour aux Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, par J. H. 
GranpPiERRE, D. 'I’. Pasteur-suffragant de |’Eglise Reformée de Paris, et 
Directeur des Missions Evangeliques. Paris: Chez Grassart. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 207. 

2. A Presbyterian Clergyman looking for the Church. By One of Three 
Hundred. New York: General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School 
Union. 1853. 12mo. pp. 580. 


34 * 
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not altogether just, we by no means imply that he did 
not intend to state the exact truth. No one would en- 
tertain such an idea who knew M. Grandpierre, or who 
has had the privilege, frequently enjoyed by the writer 
of these pages, of listening to him as a preacher. 

We will go further; and grant, that, though some of 
his statements are exaggerated or incomplete, as we 
shall attempt to show, the error fo which we have re- 
ferred has respect, in most cases, rather to the conclu- 
sions which he draws, than to the facts which he adduces. 

The statements to which this latter remark applies are 
these: “ The Unitarians in the United States are in a 
very small minority. They have only a few churches, 
at Cambridge, Boston, and in one or two other cities. 
_ They scarcely exist at all as a church.” “The negative 
principle which runs through Unitarianism is not more 
fruitful (fécond) in the United States than it is upon the 
Continent of Europe.” “The Unitarians have no mis- 
sionary societies, foreign or domestic; no tract society, 
or other like institutions. Even in the Bible Society 
they take but little interest. It was not founded by 
them, and if they contribute at all to its funds, their sub- 
scriptions are very small indeed.” He says, “ They have 
but one theological school,” and “that is far from being 
prosperous, and it shows more than one sign of decline.” 
In fine, though M. Grandpierre devotes but little space 
to this branch of his subject, he gives to his readers the 
impression that Unitarianism, especially when compared 
with Orthodoxy, is, as a principle, inefficient and power- 
less; that it has accomplished and is accomplishing very 
little, and is evidently, if not already dead, rapidly dying 
out. 

The work entitled “ A Presbyterian Clergyman look- 
ing for the Church” is a fitting pendant to that by the 
French clergyman. It is such, because, while apparently 
perfectly cognizant of facts showing that the Unitarian 
body is small, numerically considered, and that their de- 
nominational activity is not so manifest as is that of 
other sects, its author represents Unitarianism as rapidly 
increasing, and exerting a mighty influence. The num- 
ber of chapters mainly devoted to this point nearly corre- 
sponds to the number of pages in the other work which 
take the opposite view. 
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The work which bears this rather singular title is 
“by one of three hundred Presbyterian ministers who 
have become Episcopalians.” The Rev. Flavel §. 
Mines, now deceased, wrote his book in a popular 
style; its unusually large sale, and its publication by 
“the Episcopal Sunday School Union” of New York, 
show that it is estimated highly by members of the 
Church to which He belongs. We do not propose, 
however, to speak of , except in a single connec- 
tion. Our reason for referring to it now is the promi- 
nence which the writer, in all his argument, gives to the 
history of the spread of Unitarian opinions. 

Unitarianism he represents “as the protest of the hu- 
man mind against Calvinistic doctrines at which it re- 
volts.” “No wonder,” he says, “New England falls 
back into Unitarianism, or any other ism that will cling 
to the Creator as the Universal Father.” (p. 481.) The 
Calvinistic churches of New England, he thinks, are 
becoming Unitarian everywhere. Quoting a Presbyte- 
rian divine, he remarks: “'The Unitarians may lie on 
their arms without striking a blow, and confidently await 
the issue.” (p. 163.) He speaks of the Church of the 
Puritans, after as fair an experiment as it was possible 
to make, “as eaten up to its very heart with Socinian- 
ism, a Socinianism not imported, .... but springing up 
by the natural law of gravitation.” (p. 161.) 

He argues from the history of Unitarianism in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France, countries which for the 
most part have cast off the old orthodoxy, “where Pres- 
byterianism was, but where Socinianism now is,” that 
the churches of the United States will soon follow their 
example. “ As to New England, we regard the last ex- 
periment of Calvinism as made.” 

The same tendency he sees in England. “Of the 
two hundred and fifty-eight Presbyterian chapels in 
England remaining after the times of Cromwell, two 
hundred and thirty-five are Unitarian.” Milton and 
Watts are referred to as showing the tendencies of the 
individual mind, “ the latter of whom labored anxiously 
and painfully on the question of our Lord’s divinity.” 

Without quoting all that we might from this book, 
suffice it to say, that whereas M. Grandpierre finds little 
but a mere remnant of Unitarianism, Mr. Mines (out of 
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his own Church) can scarcely see anything else. It is 
spreading so fast, and ingulfing one after the other the 
orthodox Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, that 
he cannot refrain from warning his “dissenting breth- 
ren.” The moral of his book, to a Calvinist who had 
just perused M. Grandpierre’s sketches, would be some- 
thing like this: Very well, my orthodox brother, you 
see what you are coming to. Behold the rod, not only 
that which, for the love of you, I, a humble disciple of 
the only true Church, have laid over the shoulders of 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, but also that 
other rod whose name is Unitarianism, destined, if they 
“will not hear the Church,” to swallow up all the other 
sects. 

Indeed, if there are any of our readers who are in the 
least staggered by what they read either in M. Grand- 
pierre’s or in others’ writings about the decline of Uni- 
tarianism, and if they attach great importance to what a 
Trinitarian says about the present position and strength 
of Unitarianism, we cannot recommend to them a book 
better fitted to rebuke discouragement than that by the 
Rev. Mr. Mines. We are rejoiced that he has made his 
statements with such boldness. Our view of their weight 
is not affected by criticisms which we might pass upon 
the work on other grounds. We are sure that some at 
least of his readers will draw quite a different conclusion 
from his ninth, twelfth, and fifteenth chapters, than that 
which he so strenuously endeavors to enforce; namely, 
“that in Episcopacy is the only safety.” 

These opposite views of the spread of Unitarianism, 
given by two writers of a different faith from ours, have 
suggested to us the consideration of the following ques- 
tion: Is Unitarianism gradually dying out, or is it 
making really no inconsiderable degree of progress ? 
Are the present aspects of our cause encouraging or dis- 
couraging? In attempting, as we propose to do, to 
« show that a favorable answer can be given to this in- 
quiry, we are not unaware of the delicacy of our task. 
Defence against unwarrantable accusation may seem to 
some like arrogant boasting, and an attempt to nourish 
that undue denominational self-complacency which is 
fatal to all progress. 


We can only say, that we are as sensible of the short- 
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comings of Unitarians as are any of our friends. In de- 
siring to show that Unitarianism has accomplished very 
much more than its opponents admit, we by no means 
assert that its friends are justified in being vainglorious 
or supine. In endeavoring to prove that we, as a de- 
nomination, are not quite dead or dying out, we are far 
from affirming that we are fully alive to our responsibili- 
ties. In arguing with a French Bonapartist, few of 
our countrymen would grant that American republican- 
ism has turned out a failure, even though they had a 
vivid sense of some of our national faults. A similar 
denial is not inconsistent with the same admissions, 
when a French Calvinist pronounces American Unita- 
rianism a failure. 

We propose to treat our general subject under three 
heads : — 

I. In connection with some of the causes affecting our 
growth as a religious body. 

II. Some statistical and other information in respect 
to its influence and actual condition; and ° 

III. The bearing upon our prospects of certain opin- 
ions and movements of other sects. 

I. Some of the causes modifying the progress of our 
distinctive views lie among those subtile agencies and 
influences which are not always susceptible of explana- 
tion or analysis, and to the power of which all opinions 
are more or less subject. The difficulties involved in the 
inquiry, Why, if it be true, does it not make more prog- 
ress ? are such as the history of all great intellectual move- 
ments presents. ‘The problem how or why this or that 
form of religious opinion gained the ascendency, and kept 
it in a particular age or country, constantly perplexes the 
student of religious history. ‘To say nothing of the al- 
most undisputed sway of Roman Catholicism for cen- 
turies preceding the advent of Luther, what a marvel is 
it that, even now, Roman Catholicism in Europe is less 
strong relatively than it was towards the close of the 
life of the German Reformer! Who would then have 
prophesied, that, in the nineteenth century, more than 
one half of what was then the Netherlands would be 
Roman Catholic; that in Bohemia, where Protestantism 
then promised to be the prevalent religion, it should be- 
come extinct; and that in Germany itself it should on 
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the whole lose ground? Persecutions explain in part 
the phenomena; but Christianity encountered in its rise 
persecutions quite as severe. Christianity spread in the 
face of edicts and governmental policies as hostile as 
any employed by the Philips and Alvas and Louises of 
later times. The blood of the martyrs has been always 
regarded as the seed of the Church. If we say that all 
that Protestantism needs is a fair field, how can we ac- 
count for the fact, that, in seasons of tranquillity and 
peace, and in countries where there has been no persecu- 
tion within the memory of living men, as is the case in 
Germany and France, no considerable advance is evinced 
by Protestantism? Climate has undoubtedly here great 
influence. North America is Protestant, South Amer- 
ica Catholic; England and the extreme northern powers 
contrast in the same regard with Spain and Italy. Yet 
not only is Ireland Catholic, but the great mass of the 
Roman Catholic population of Europe is north of the 
parallel of latitude on which Quebec stands. Increased 
means of education are favorable to enlightened religious 
views. Yet in England, where there are many more 
schools in proportion to the population than there were 
twenty years ago, Unitarianism makes less progress than 
does Mormonism. ‘The early history of a sect exerts an 
influence favorable to its continuance for a long period. 
This is well illustrated by the present condition of va- 
rious Protestant bodies in our own land. Thus Quaker- 
ism has still its firmest foothold in Pennsylvania. In 
New York, Congregationalism is feeble, while the mem- 
bers of the Dutch Reformed Church are very numerous. 
But then, on the other hand, nowhere is Puritanism less 
puritanic than it is in Massachusetts, and Episcopacy, 
which has lost ground in Virginia, is stronger in Con- 
necticut than in any State in the Union. 

A religious system, all will admit, derives great hel 
from falling in with the spirit of the institutions of the 
country where it seeks an entrance. Yet the success 
of Methodism —to omit all reference to Episcopacy — 
seems to show that a form of church government singu- 
larly undemocratic has great attraction even in republi- 
can America. ~ 

The error of making success the gauge of truth as re- 
spects matters of belief may be shown, also, by applying 
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a similar test to matters of practice. A believer in the 
Trinity, who holds opinions of a most ultra stamp in 
respect to the wickedness of all wars, is not convinced 
that he is in error because his favorite views seem to 
have made but little progress during eighteen centuries. 
Why may not Scriptural doctrines, as well as Scriptural 
duties, be obliged to wait a long time before they are 
widely received ? 

There are two very simple remedies within the reach 
of almost all, which are to be recommended to any one 
who is discouraged by the thought how little his most 
cherished religious opinions have spread. One is to 
read the speeches and resolutions published twenty or 
thirty years ago in the reports of the doings of that be- 
nevolent association whose objects lie nearest to his 
heart; and then contrast the actual state of things at 
present with the hope and the prophecy which these 
breathe. ‘T'here are no more eloquent, though often they 
are very mournful teachers, of the need of patience and 
hopefulness too, than are the old yellow-leaved pam- 
phlets of this class which are put away forgotten on our 
shelves. ‘The other remedy against discouragement 
which we would suggest is this. Ask yourself, friend, 
not why the whole world is backward in embracing your 
religious opinions, — ask yourself rather, why the people. 
in your own village, or why some dozen among your 
own acquaintance, do not immediately embrace them. 
If you can give such an answer to this last inquiry as 
will not shake your faith in the truth of your opinion, 
the larger question need not fret you. The biases, the 
prejudices, the indifferences, the ignorances, around and 
close at hand, are representative in their character. They 
represent what exists and has existed on more remote 
fields and with a wider sweep. 

Besides the causes just mentioned, which have had a 
bearing upon the progress of our views, there are others 
growing out of the peculiarities of our history and of our 
religious system. Granting the truth of much that is 
affirmed of the want of faithfulness which Unitarians 
have exhibited in the work which has been given them 
to do, we are not sure but that the things of which they 
have no need to be ashamed have had as unfavorable 
an influence on their progress as their acknowledged 
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faults and deficiencies have exerted. Even the peculi- 
arities which are most honorable to them have worked 
against their growth as a sect. The leading facts in the 
history of the Unitarian movement are honorable to its 
originators, but their effect upon denominational activity 
has not been advantageous. Nothing is more clear than 
that the earliest Unitarians of our country had very dif- 
ferent objects in view than the founding of a new sect. 
A distinctive name was forced upon them without their 
consent. Some, even to the present time, have refused 
to bear it. ‘They contended for religious freedom more 
than for any set of dogmas. They did not believe in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but opposition to this tenet 
was secondary to their resistance to all creeds, to ever 
form of sectarian narrowness. With such fundamental 
principles, they could not have been zealous proselyters. 
Did ever a sectarian host set out on a war of conquest, 
with banners flying over their heads bearing such in- 
scriptions as these: “ Freedom to interpret Scripture,’ — 
“ Life before creed,” 2 “ Good men are in all sects”? 
These may be good mottoes to live under; but they are 
very bad ones to fight under, even though “ the weapons 
of our warfare be not carnal, but spiritual.” 

Now, the great ideas on which great religious move- 
ments are originally based seem to obey the same laws 
with race and blood. The original peculiarity constantly 
reappears even in remote descendants, and after whole 
generations have passed away. Denominations, like 
individuals, inherit unconsciously constitutional tenden- 
cies, peculiar temperaments; the acting against which is 
like going against nature; and so always turns out a 
failure. It cannot be denied that Unitarianism has al- 
ways shown the peculiarities of the original stock. 

The history of Unitarianism has been unfavorable to 
denominational activity on another account, and here 
also without implying aught that is not highly credita- 
ble to our cause. ‘The results attendant upon the Liberal 
movement, whether great or small, have had very little 
to do with human contrivances. If there was ever a 
truth which has been allowed to make its own way and 
speak for itself, and base its appeal on its own simple 
merits, it is the truth in which we believe as Unitarian 
Christians. ‘There never has been a system of belief 
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whose supporters have so thoroughly “renounced the 
hidden things” of sectarian management. 'To say noth- 
ing of Europe, where exactly the same thing has taken 
place, in Massachusetts, Unitarianism grew up, so to 
speak, of its own accord. It spread, no one knew how. 
Fifty years ago, in order that a minister and a church 
might renounce Trinitarianism, or rather drop it uncon- 
sciously, all that was apparently requisite was, to object 
to the imposition of a creed, or to allow the old church 
articles to slumber undisturbed. Aged men found, that 
like one of Moliére’s characters who was surprised at 
learning that he had been speaking prose all his life 
without knowing it, they had been preaching Unitarian- 
ism all their lives without knowing it. These things 
being true, what is more natural than that there should 
be many at the present day who believe that the same 
indirect influences which planted Unitarianism in New 
England will foster its growth now? Without indors- 
ing the inference leading to denominational apathy, we 
cannot but think that there is some truth in this idea. 
We are confident that, if, during this year, all our pulpits 
were filled by Orthodox men, nay, even were all our 
literature destroyed, in a very few years Unitarianism 
would be stronger than it is now. Many around us 
share this feeling. Many a layman in our ranks, when 
blamed for his lack of zeal, would say in reply, if he 
spoke his true sentiments, something like this: “ You 
ask me to help to promote Unitarianism. The good 
cause is advancing fast enough already, helped by all 
the best influences of the time. You want money to 
print Unitarian writings. ‘Those of Bushnell and Beech- 
er are sold already by thousands. Why do you ask 
aid for the Cambridge Divinity School, when that of 
Andover is so flourishing, and teaching, if the Rev. Dr. 
Dana may testify, such a liberal theology? You tell 
me more Unitarian ministers are wanted. I can tell 
you of a score, at least, of Orthodox ones, who preach as 
good Unitarianism as I hear anywhere. Why disturb 
the prevalent peace? ‘There is a lull in the strife of con- 
troversy. Why frighten us out of a pleasant nap by the 
sounds of your axes, when the tree is already tottering?” 

The conclusion drawn from such opinions is not cor- 
rect. Orthodoxy is not dead. Dr. Channing’s books 
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are better reading than are those of Dr. Bushnell or Dr. 
Beecher. Cambridge Divinity School and our own Uni- 
tarian Association and our own preachers are doing 
more for Liberal Christianity, in presenting it in its fuller 
developments, than are all these various indirect agen- 
cies, in the way of teaching its first rudiments. Still, 
there is enough of truth in such reasoning to entitle 
those who are swayed by it to more consideration than 
they usually receive from those who mourn over our 
want of zeal and earnestness as a denomination. 

The best thing, on some accounts, that could happen 
to our religious body, would be a widely spread and firm 
conviction that beyond all question Unitarianism is at 
last really dying out, because its friends are so remiss 
and cold. ‘This article of the Orthodox creed, in com- 
mon with other portions of it, our laymen, we suspect, 
never will believe in, till the records of our past history 
have perished. Until these are destroyed, we are afraid 
they will be obliged to bear the charge, sometimes un- 
merited as well as deserved, of comparative lukewarm- 
ness and want of denominational activity and zeal. 

We have said that the good points in our history have 
operated disadvantageously upon our sectarian progress. 
The same is true of the acknowledgedly good points in 
our belief. We do not affirm that there are no defects 
in our system, and that they have not stood in the way 
of our numerical advance. The peculiarity of our de- 
nomination is, that its admitted crowning excellences 
have had the same effect in impeding its popular ad- 
vance. ‘To apply this remark to only two of these ob- 
stacles. One of the most able tracts published by the 
Unitarian Association endeavors to show that Unitarian- 
ism is adapted to the poor and unlearned, because it is 
so simple and plain. Does not the history of the popu- 
lar forms of religion teach rather that such a system is 
not so adapted, if adaptation implies a readiness to receive 
it on the part of the great mass of men? Is it not with 
simplicity in religion as with simplicity in style, dress, 
art, manners? Are not thousands attracted in all these 
connections, alike by the meretricious, the exaggerated, 
the not quite true, where one is attracted by their oppo- 
sites? Again, none will deny that Unitarianism has the 
great merit “of being free from objectionable extremes.” 
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But is there one among the systems of the popular sects 
ef which the same remark is true? There is not one 
which does not derive its main efficiency, its chief hold 
upon the popular mind, from the undue prominence 
which it gives to its great distinctive peculiarity, to, gen- 
erally speaking, a single truth. A system based on the 
opposite theory, which makes no strong points, suffers in 
the popular view when compared with these, very much 
as would a speech whose chief merit is clear, sober state- 
ment, when contrasted with that kind of eloquence 
which men cannot resist even if they would, though 
they know all the while that its effect would be de- 
stroyed were it stripped of its shade of slight exaggera- 
tion, and all needful qualification were made. A great 
deal of what is called the coldness and consequent want 
of the popular element of Unitarianism, may be traced 
to the fact that it makes needful qualifications, and is 
free, and rightly so, from objectionable extremes. 

Among the causes affecting the growth and spread of 
Unitarian opinions thére is another still, requiring a brief 
mention, namely, the opposition they have encountered 
from other sects. So great is this, that we scruple not 
to say, that if all governmental interference were re- 
moved, and Protestantism, protected from physical vio- 
lence, were allowed to make its own way in Italy, it 
would not encounter a greater mass of ignorance and 
prejudice and misrepresentation than Unitarianism has 
met in our country, wherever it has been introduced. 
How often is the Protestant traveller in Italy told, “ O, 
Protestantism is only infidelity : yours is a merely nega- 
tive system!” Were Protestant preachers to get a foot- 
hold in Italy, the very first obstacle which they would 
have to contend against would be this wide-spread feel- 
ing among the populace. How rife is a similar delusion 
and falsehood in America in respect to our distinctive 
views, and that even where they have been proclaimed 
for years! Then, again, unlike most of the sects around 
us, we have few ties of affiliation, as respects main 
points, with those who differ with us. A traveller in our 
land curious about denominational statistics, if he wished 
to show how little Unitarianism has advanced, would 
compare our growth with that of the Baptists, the Meth- 
odists, the Presbyterians; and of course such a compari- 
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son would be disadvantageous. As well might a Catho- 
lic, supposing Protestantism had had a fair field in Italy 
for the last forty years, compare its statistics with those 
of the order of the Benedictines or Dominicans or Jes- 
uits, and then exult over its comparative paucity of 
numbers. What are the Protestant sects with whose 
growth that of our own religious body is often compared, 
but different “orders” of the same Church, all united 

when Unitarianism is to be attacked, and using every 
means that they can employ to make it odious as infi- 
delity, or at best a merely negative system ? 

IJ. All of the causes and influences which we have 
thus enumerated, we contend, have a very weighty bear- 
ing upon the second division of our subject, which we 
now propose to consider; namely, how far statistical 
and other information which may be adduced relative 
to the influence and actual condition of Unitarianism 
authorizes feelings on our part of encouragement and 
hope. 

The correct answer to the ingfiry; What is the nu- 
merical strength of Unitarianism ? would be this. ‘The 
religious body in the United States composed of those 
who do not receive the doctrine of the Trinity, i.e. the 
“ Christians,” the “ Universalists,’ the “ Hicksite Qua- 
kers,” and the “ Unitarians,” have about twenty-eight 
hundred societies, and twenty-three hundred ministers. 
To represent the number of “ Unitarian” societies in 
the United States as giving the strength of Unitari- 
anism, is somewhat as if we should estimate the sta- 
tistics of Trinitarianism by the number of the “ Con- 
gregationalists” in New England. The extent of Uni- 
tarianism thus viewed "is remarkable, when we consider 
that, forty years ago, Trinitarianism was not avowedl 
repudiated in more than twenty churches throughout the 
whole country. The whole number of Unitarian socie- 
ties — using the term in its distinctive sense — is about 
275. Of these, 162 are in Massachusetts, and 22 in 
Boston. M. Grandpierre says, “They have only a few 
churches, in Cambridge, Boston, and in one or two other 
cities of the Union.” Maine has 15, New Hampshire 
13, New York 13, Illinois 9. In all the Slave States 
together there are 6, or at most but 7, churches. That 
this enumeration fully satisfies sectarian pride, or even 
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reasonable hopes and expectations disconnected with 
mere sectarian considerations, cannot be affirmed. Still, 
even in these facts there is much which we may regard 
with a justifiable complacency. 

“Only in Massachusetts are the Unitarians numer- 
ous,” is often contemptuously said. Those who will 
examine the statistics of this State, not only with refer- 
ence to the number of Unitarian churches, but also to 
the number of schools and benevolent and literary asso- 
ciations found there, — those who know the spirit of her 
people, and what she has done and is doing for the pro- 
motion of all worthy objects, — those who have com- 
pared her with other communities in respect to all that 
constitutes the true glory of a state, — those who con- 
sider these things will not count it a small praise that 
“only in Massachusetts Liberal Christianity has exerted 
a leading influence during the last thirty years.” Further, 
we are willing to admit, without feeling much chagrin, 
that Unitarianism has made but very little progress in 
new States where the work of education is in its infancy, 
or where “ Judge Lynch” holds his courts; and that the 
same is true of older communities, where repudiation 
and slavery exist side by side with the most intense big- 
otry and the most ultra Orthodoxy. Unitarianism and 
slavery, especially, seem uncongenial. The fact that 
there are two hundred and sixty-eight societies in the 
Free States, and only six or seven in the Slave States, is 
a significant one. Egually noteworthy are the facts, 
that in the pulpits of two of these societies their minis- 
ters were not allowed to preach, because they believed 
with Dr. Channing in respect to slavery; and that in 
one of them there still ministers a clergyman who was 
till lately the editor of the only antislavery paper in the 
Slave States. Parisian readers of M. Grandpierre’s state- 
ments, of the Calvinistic school, who share the enthusi- 
asm awakened by the French translation of “ Uncle 
Tom,” should bear in mind that, in the States where the 
scene of that story is laid, Orthodoxy reigns almost su- 
preme. In Virginia, one of the largest States of the 
Union, which has recently imprisoned and fined a Chris- 
tian woman for teaching slaves to read the Bible, there 
is but a single Unitarian society, that at Wheeling. 

Besides our societies, there are other religious organi- 
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zations among us, which, though we cannot look upon 
the amount of their zeal and efficiency with entire satis- 
faction, are nevertheless doing much good. They prove, 
to say the least, that Unitarianism is not quite dead. 

“'The Unitarian Association,” in addition to what it 
has already done, shows signs of vitality such as it has 
not before exhibited. A new impulse appears to have 
been given to its activity by its recently appointed Gen- 
eral Secretary. In its efforts to extend the circulation of 
the writings of eminent Liberal Christians, it has been, 
during the last year, peculiarly successful. It has been 
shown that a demand for such exists, of which few even 
of our most zealous friends were aware. The sale of 
about one hundred thousand volumes of the Works of 
Channing within a few years is only one among other 
proofs of this assertion. The project of raising the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars during the coming year has 
been commenced under its auspices, and there is scarcely 
a doubt that it will be entirely successful. 

In addition to the “ Unitarian Association,” there are 
several societies moving in a humbler sphere, yet not 
without useful results. “The Society for promoting the 
Gospel among the Indians and others in North Amer- 
ica” contributes, yearly, sums from fifty to two hundred 
dollars in amount, to the support of each of several mis- 
sionaries arhong the Oneida, St. Regis, Marshpee, and 
Herring Pond Indians, and also among those at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and gives similar aid to preachers laboring in 
eight other destitute places among fishermen and border- 
ers. ‘The “ Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Soci- 
ety,” not sectarian, but under the influence of Liberal 
Christians, “ The Society for promoting Theological Edu- 
cation,’ “ The Society for promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, Piety, and Charity,” “The Children’s Missionary 
Society,” “ The Society for the Relief of Aged and Desti- 
tute Clergymen,” founded 1849, — all of these are efficient 
agencies of Christian benevolence among us. The Mas- 
sachusetts Bible Society is supported by all the sects, 
and Unitarians contribute to its funds, and are always 
represented in its government. 

Kight periodicals are not a small number for a denom- 
ination so small as ours. 

Our theological institution at Cambridge has been 
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spoken of in rather discouraging terms by some of our 
friends, and in exceedingly disparaging ones by such 
writers as M. Grandpierre. It undoubtedly labors under 
disadvantages, the chief of which is its connection with 
Harvard College. And yet, as regards the main point 
of complaint,—the paucity of students,—our readers 
will find that exactly similar complaints are made by 
the “ Education Society of Massachusetts” among the 
Calvinists, by President Wayland among the Baptists, 
and in the Report of the last annual meeting of the 
Episcopalian Convention held in New York, in connec- 
tion with their sectarian theological schools. It has 
been clearly shown that there are needed annually, in 
this country, to supply vacancies made’ by death and 
otherwise, some two thousand new preachers, besides a 
thousand each year made necessary by the increase of 
population ; and further, that, in all the theological 
schools in the United States, there were in 1852 but 
one thousand three hundred and fifty-one students. IRfa 
third of these graduated at the end of the year, the sup- 
ply would be but four hundred and fifty new ministers. 
In 1852 we find that the whole number of theological 
students was only three hundred more than it was in 
1838. The Cambridge Theological School has aver- 
aged more students during the last ten years than it ever 
did before. In addition to the twenty-seven who are 
under education there at the present time, there are 
twenty-six theological students at Meadville, so that 
there are about twice as many persons preparing for the 
ministry under the auspices of a liberal theology as there 
were eight or ten years ago. 

The strength and influence of Unitarianism cannot, 
however, be estimated by such statistics as these. Its 
practical effects enter also into the question. Whatever 
may be said by friends, as well as by opponents, about 
our short-comings, the practical and indirect effects of 
Unitarianism are not such as authorize the terms of dis- 
paragement sometimes applied to the “ narrow influence 
and small results of the Unitarian movement.” To 
some of these practical effects we propose now to refer. 
One important class of these has reference, not only to 
the number of noble and beneficent enterprises which 
Liberal Christians have supported and fostered, but to 
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those which they have originated. It is not necessary 
to exaggerate the importance of individuals, who usually 
are acted upon by influences around, who anticipate 
others less than is commonly supposed, in order to right- 
ly appreciate those who are regarded as the founders of 
reformatory beneficent institutions. ‘The Liberal party 
has furnished, to say the least, its full proportion to their 
ranks. Dr. Worcester gave birth to Peace Societies. 
The Temperance movement derived its first impulse 
from a body of men the majority of whom were of our 
faith. We do not disparage other sects or other men 
when we say, that to Horace Mann, now President of 
Antioch College, the first Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Massachusetts, and to Edmund Dwight, the 
cause of elevated education in New England owes its 
first impulse. The first State Reform School in Massa- 
chusetts for the instruction and employment of boys 
traces its origin to one holding our views, the late Theo- 
dore Lyman. The first Institution for the Blind in 
Massachusetts was established and richly endowed by 
Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, and until this day remains 
under the charge of Dr. Howe, well known in Europe, 
as in this country, as the friend and advocate of every 
good cause. Nor are these the only Unitarians towards 
whom the blind have reason to be grateful. “ Of the 
institution for the instruction of the blind in Philadel- 
phia,” Mr. John Vaughan, .an eminent and zealous 
Unitarian (says his biographer), was emphatically the 
founder. 

Miss D. L. Dix, who has spent several years in visiting 
prisons, and who, by her memorials addressed to different 
State legislatures, has procured the erection of several 
State lunatic asylums, was the personal friend of Dr. 
Channing and a member of his church. The first asylum 
of the kind for superannuated sailors will owe its origin 
to a large sum recently left, to accumulate for twenty 
years, by one of our faith. 

The first Sunday school in New England was that 
commenced in Beverly, Mass., in 1810, by two young 
women, and subsequently merged in the Sunday school 
connected with Rev. Dr. Abbot’s society. The first one 
established in Boston was in connection with the Rev. 
Dr. Lowell’s society, in 1812. Both of these, as well as 
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one at Cambridgeport, connected with the church of 
Rev. Mr. Gannett, preceded the first Sunday school 
established by the ‘Trinitarians of “ Christ Church,” 
which was ‘instituted in 1815. 

To the Unitarian body belongs, especially, the honor 
of having originated and established the Ministry at 
Large. On the 5th of November, 1826, Dr. Tuckerman 
entered on the duties of what he called the Mission to 
the Poor in Boston. December 2d, 1826, “in a painter’s 
loft, under naked beams, surrounded by plain walls, the 
wind whistling through the casements, he preached his 
first sermon,” to a mere handful of hearers. At the end 
of a year he had made nineteen hundred visits; and 
one hundred and seventy poor families were connected 
with him as their minister. In six months more, two 
hundred poor families stood to him in this relation. 
Not until several years afterwards was there in the 
United States any institution like that which he thus 
founded. 

Nor need we go back to the past to see that Unitari- 
anism has some vitality. 

The religious instrumentalities now existing and em- 
ployed by Unitarians present many encouraging features. 
Our Sunday schools will compare advantageously with . 
those of other bodies, in all respects. They are consid- 
ered as necessary auxiliaries to our religious societies. 

In 1845, Mr. George Channing, the Domestic Mission- 
ary of the American Unitarian Association, estimated 
the whole number of Sunday-school scholars in our body 
to be 27,000; and of teachers, 4,800. 

The ministry to the poor is still in successful operation. 
Established, as we have seen, by Dr. Tuckerman, in 1826, 
it immediately awakened interest in our body, and when 
its founder left for Europe, on account of his impaired 
health, it was taken charge of by the “ Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches.” Since that period, the spacious 
brick chapel in Pitts Street, that in Warren Street, and 
the stone chapel in Suffolk Street, have been erected by 
this association of Unitarians. 

The Suffolk Street Chapel was built at a cost of 
$15,000. Eleven different clergymen of our faith have 
for longer or shorter periods been employed in this service. 
The children who have been connected with the Warren 
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Street Chapel alone number about seven thousand, 
almost entirely of the poorer classes. ‘The number of 
families connected at the present time with the two 
other chapels is five hundred. 

The last report gives the annual sum appropriated for 
the support of the chapels in Pitts and Suffolk Streets as 
$5,808. The Sunday services held at these chapels 
constitute but a small portion of the useful instrumen- 
talities employed by them. Evening and Sunday 
schools, evening lectures, teachers’ meetings, sewing 
circles, schools for instruction in sewing, popular lectures 
on scientific and other topics, the procuring situations 
for those out of employ, the rescue of boys and girls 
from evil association, united temperance clubs, debating 
societies, the furnishing of books from the chapel libra- 
ries, occasional excursions to the country, instruction in 
singing, are all auxiliaries to Sunday instruction. 

The reports of the ministers at large are full of inter- 
est. One minister, Rev. Mr. Winkley, speaks of nine- 
teen weekly meetings, of which he attends seventeen. 
Another, Rev. Dr. Bigelow, has distributed several thou- 
sands of useful publications “ which bear the impress of 
no sectarian mint.” “ At times, whole days have been 
occupied by him with visiting. On one of the winter 
days, twenty-four Sabbath visits were made, requiring a 
walk of from four to five miles.” “ Within that space,” 
he says, “it was my lot to minister to nearly every state 
of suffering humanity;—to age and widowhood, the 
sick and feeble, the mourning and bereaved, the obscure 
and the solitary, the ignorant, frail, tempted, and erring; 
conditions aggravated for the most part by the pressure 
of want in some of its gloomiest forms.” Another still, 
Rev. Mr. Cruft, who is not behind either of those just 
mentioned in the kind or amount of labor which he 
performs, thus expresses his view of the great objects 
which should be paramount in all that is done: “ Giving 
alms is but an incidental part of the missionary’s work. 
His great, all-absorbing work is-with the souls of the 
degraded and lost; to fill these with the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, to bring them out from darkness to 
light, from the power of Satan unto God.” For this, 
“he threads the lanes and alleys, beats the garrets and 
cellars, and ferrets them out and labors to come into 
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personal communion with them.” The reports of Rev. 
Mr. Barnard, of Warren Street Chapel, contain the 
records of benevolent labors coverizg a wide field. The 
sum of $4,000, though larger than usual, expended last 
year under his direction, saves to the city ten times that 
amount. No business man is more industrious than he 
is in his peculiar work. From five to six hundred 
children, “ whose parents are connected with no other 
church,” enjoy his ministrations on Sunday, and his 
friendly oversight during the week. ‘“ We do not,” he 
says, “ desire the slightest interference with their religious 
opinions. ‘The cause of our Master and the interests of 
civilization in such a matter as this, lay us under obliga- 
tions which are superior to the claims, as they ought to 
be above the jealousies, of mere sectarianism.” Extracts 
as interesting as these could be supplied from the reports 
of the ministers at large who labor under Unitarian au- 
spices in Charlestown, Salem, Lowell, Roxbury, Provi- 
dence, Portland, St. Louis, and New York. 

We had proposed in this connection to reply at some 
length to the reproach, — it is made in the book of M. 
Grandpierre and in various other quarters also, — that 
Unitarians have never shown great interest in missions. 
We think we could show, that, though there is much in 
the Foreign Missionary cause both to awaken and to 
excuse enthusiasm, its results, especially in view of the 
vast means employed, have not been such as to disarm 
honest doubt about their comparative usefulness. We 
are not sure but that it could be proved, that, within a 
few rods of the banks of the East River in New York, 
whence the missionary sets sail, there exists as much 
of heathen darkness and wickedness as there can be 
found on the banks of the “Ganges, —“the benighted 
region” to which he is bound. Other considerations 
might be presented, were one inclined, which we are 
not, to attack the missionary enterprise as conducted by 
our Orthodox brethren. A better reply to what is said 
by them of our remissness in these regards is this. “ We 
believe with you in missions, but we differ from -you 
about the best places for them. lLet us pursue our ob- 
jects without clashing. Surely our ‘missionary posts’ 
are far enough apart for that. Our ‘ mission stations’ 
at Boston, Providence, Portland, and St. Louis need not 
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interfere with yours at Bombay and Shanghai and on 
the coast of Africa.” * . 

Unitarians are sometimes reproached for the back- 
wardness which they manifest in comparison with mem- 
bers of other sects, when appeals for pecuniary aid in 
behalf of worthy objects are made. Though we must 
regret that they have not done more this way, still the 
degree of failure and lack here is often greatly overstated. 
However difficult it may have been in some cases to 
raise even comparatively small sums for particular ob- 
jects, however provoking such failure often is, we are 
confident that the pecuniary liberality of Liberal Chris- 
tians, in Boston and New York, towards worthy enter- 
prises, is not behind that shown by the members of other 
sects. ‘T'o prove this, we need not point solely to Har- 
vard University, as having received from this source, in 





* A published discourse preached in Albany, in 1846, by Rev. H. F. 
Harrington, gives some statistics in relation to these and other points 
touched upon in this article, which we think are exceedingly striking. 
Premising that Albany has one small Unitarian society, he gives the fol. 
lowing statements. There are in Albany, to a population of 41,000, ten 
district school-houses, and the average attendance during the year was 
2,000. The cost of the school-houses was not far from $300 each. 

In Boston, to a population of 110,000, there are 147 pave schools, in- 
cluding one Latin and one English High School. They contain more 
than 15,000 scholars, and the investment in school edifices is more than 
$ 300,000, i. e. about $ 20,000 each. 

In Albany the tax raised for support of public schools is 18 cents to 
each person. In Boston, $2. 

In Albany the number of complaints examined at the Police Court was 
more than 3,000. In Boston, 2,135, with a population much larger. 

In Albany there are 32 religious societies, and Mr. Harrington computes 
“there are at least from 8,000 to 10,000 persons who have no possible op- 
portunities of religious instruction, if all our churches were filled.” Yet 
only a single missionary is appointed in this large field. There are at least 
1,400 children growing up in ignorance, vice, and crime. No chaplain is 
supported for the jail or almshouse. 

Th connection with these details, the author gives what he considers the 
gross amount of money probably contributed for objects of general philan- 
thropy, in this sum being included “the contributions of Protestant re- 
ligious societies for all benevolent objects, except such as are immediately 
connected with their own church organizations, and all other sums from 
voluntary sources ney devoted to charitable purposes.” This sum he 
sets down at $19,000. In a note he states that the amount is somewhat 
larger, “ he having omitted one item, and having given the average returns 
from several churches.”” But suppose that we add, say $5,000, as covering 
this error. How does the amount compare with that annually given in 
these ways in Boston? The aggregate of its public philanthropy, during 
the last year, Mr. Harrington states, was not under $200,000. 

One very significant fact remains to be stated in connection with Albany, 


that, out of the $ 24,000 thus contributed, $ 9,000 was devoted to the aid of 
foreign missions. 
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forty years, over one million and a half of dollars; to the 
“ Cooper Institute,” endowed by one “ Liberal Christian ” 
to the amount of some three hundred and forty thousand 
dollars ; to the Lawrence Scientific School, endowed by 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence, also a Unitarian, with a sum 
equal to one hundred thousand dollars; to the Lowell 
Lectures, — that most excellent investment for two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars ; or to many public insti- 
tutions besides, associated with the names of Gore and 
Dane and Smith and Eliot and Thorndike and Lyman 
and Appleton and Lawrence and Grinnell and Graham 
and Munson and Perkins and Lowe and Brooks. We 
believe that the large benevolence associated with the 
names of these more conspicuous enterprises and men 
is largely imitated in less signal connections. There is 
scarcely a benevolent enterprise of any description, in 
any place where our faith is prevalent, which would not 
be seriously crippled were aid from its adherents with- 
drawn or withheld. Perhaps no better proof of the prom- 
inence of Unitarians in all benevolent enterprises could 
be offered, than that given by a glance over the list of 
officers of benevolent societies in Boston. Looking over 
a list of such which was published in 1848, without the 
slightest reference to such a conclusion, we find that, out 
of twenty-six charitable institutions of Boston, not con- 
nected with sectarian objects, fourteen, and possibly fif- 
teen, have the office of their President filled by a Unita- 
rian. ‘There are not more than two or three, at the most, 
which do not count among their other officers those of 
“the sect everywhere spoken against,” — sometimes 
“spoken against” because of its supposed bad tenden- 
cies practically upon the community. 

The number of eminent men, public characters, 
writers, and others, who have adopted our views, has 
also an indirect bearing on our subject. Among those 
who have held high offices under our government, are 
three Presidents (including Mr. Fillmore), Christopher 
Gore, Commissioner under Jay’s Treaty, Samuel Dexter, 
Secretary of the Treasury, appointed in 1800, Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State, and Messrs. Wheaton, 
Everett, Bancroft, and Lawrence, who have represented 
our country abroad. The late Chief Justices Parsons and 
Parker of Massachusetts, and Eddy of Rhode Island, and. 
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Judges Story and Wayne, of the United States Supreme 
Court, were Unitarians. Chief Justice Cranch, of the 
United States Circuit Court, and Judge Curtis of the 
United States Supreme Court, are also of our faith; and 
the same is true of Judges Parker and Jeremiah Smith of 
New Hampshire, and of Judge Gilchrist of the same State. 

The two Senators of Massachusetts in our national 
Congress are Unitarians, and so were their immediate 
predecessors.. The office of Governor of Massachusetts, 
for the last thirty-eight years, has been held by Unitari- 
ans twenty-seven years. Of the thirteen judges of the 
Supreme Court and Court of Common Pleas of Massa- 
chusetts, seven are Unitarians. 

Among the eminent writers (omitting the large 
number of clergymen of our faith who have distin- 
guished themselves as theological writers) may be 
mentioned, in the department of history and biography, 
Belknap, Tudor, Prescott, Bancroft, Sparks, Quincy, F. 
Parkman; in jurisprudence and politics, Fisher Ames, 
Webster, Sullivan, Nathan Dane, Judge Story, John Q. 
Adams; in poetry, Bryant, Longfellow, Sprague, Pier- 
pont, Lowell, Tuckerman; in science, Bowditch, Dr. 
Prince of Salem, Pierce, Farrar; in elegant literature 
and criticism, Ticknor, the Everetts, William Ware, 
Prof. Bowen, George W. Curtis, Hillard, and most of 
the leading writers in the North American Review since 
its commencement. To this enumeration may be added 
various female writers, such as Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Follen, Mrs. Child, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. T. Lee, Mrs. G. 
Lee, Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. Kirkland, etc.* 

The weak point in the benevolence of Liberal Chris- 
tians undoubtedly is, that they have not given (compared 
with other religious bodies) so liberally towards objects 
distinctively religious, as they have towards other objects. 
It must be granted that there is some reason for this 
charge, and yet we suspect that, if all the sums given tc 
importunity in aid of religious objects not exclusively 
Unitarian were added to those which many of our 
brethren contribute from time to time towards the build- 





* We would here acknowledge our obligations, for several facts, to an 
excellent article on “ Unitarianism in the United States,” by Rev. F. A. 
Farley, which makesa part of the volume entitled “ Unitarianism exhibited 
in its Actual Condition,’ edited by Rev. J. R. Beard, and published in Lon- 
don in 1846. 
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ing of distant churches, the deficit would be very much 
less than it appears. ‘The want of interest which our 
body has shown in the two fields of religious effort 
occupied by our theological school at Cambridge and 
the Unitarian Association, is much to be deplored. A 
Liberal Christian, who thinks of the field already ripe for 
the harvest, which nothing but denominational supine- 
ness, excusing itself oftentimes on the poor plea of dread 
of sectarianism, has prevented us from reaping, — can- 
not but wonder that these organizations have been so 
often allowed to languish on this account; yet the whole 
truth should be stated. Neither the Unitarian Associa- 
tion nor our theological schools have been fostered as 
they should have been. Still, the one has received from 
Unitarians, since 1825, $ 202,314, or an average of over 
$ 7,000 annually, enabling it to employ 212 mission- 
aries, and to print 20,000,000 pages of tracts; and one 
of the schools has been aided to the amount of $ 90,000 
or $100,000; the Meadville theological institution re- 
ceiving about $ 40,000 in addition. 

The general view of the bearing of all these instru- 
mentalities, influences, and facts on our condition and 
prospects as a religious body, does not authorize the 
disparagement with which the power and influence of 
Unitarianism are sometimes spoken of, neither is it 
discouraging. As regards this latter point, nothing is 
more apparent than the tone of increased confidence 
prevalent at this time in our ranks. It contrasts very 
much with that which was manifested only two or three 
years ago. Our outward condition on the whole justifies 
it. Our churches in Boston, though much affected by 
the removal of parishioners into the country, and dimin- 
ished in number by the loss of one church edifice, 
under the operation of somewhat similar circumstances 
which have caused to our Orthodox brethren the loss 
within a few years of three of theirs, are, with scarcely 
a single exception, in a more prosperous state than 
they have been for a long time; and the same is true, we 
believe, almost universally, of the churches throughout 
New England. In distant places our cause is advancing. 
The societies at Chicago and Detroit, for some time 
languishing, bid fair to emulate those at Buffalo and 
Syracuse and St. Louis. In San Francisco the Unita- 
rian society is quite promising. In the State of New 
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York, all our societies, with scarcely an exception, are 
increasing largely. Within a very brief period two new 
societies have been established in the immediate vicinity 
of the city of New York; and since we commenced this 
article, we have heard of another having been gathered 
in Jersey City. Those already existing in New York 
and Brooklyn now number larger congregations, and 
exert a wider influence, than at any former time. 

These, and other facts of recent occurrence, are of an 
exceedingly encouraging nature. It may be, that, as an 
organized body, our progress may be slower than we 
hope. It may be, that the great truths which we value 
more than sectarian triumphs shall have their progress 
impeded by the absence of a right.zeal, which is in no 
degree inconsistent with the genius of our liberal faith, 
and in which we have heretofore been too much wanting. 
We would fain, however, cherish a hope that this will 
not be the case, and we think we can find, in some of 
the recent tokens of new and increased interest, some 
foundation for that hope. 

On two points we feel very confident, and think they 
could be established by facts. One is, that opposition 
and impediment from Orthodox quarters is one of the 
smallest of the obstacles now existing to our progress. 
Orthodoxy has enough to do to hold its own, without 
concerning itself with our movements. Its attitude is 
defensive, not aggressive ;— not so aggressive, by far, as 
it was when it was resolved, some years ago, that an 
Orthodox church should be. built in every village where 
there was a Unitarian one. We apprehend that, take 
our towns and villages through the country, our ministers 
find a very different state of things in this regard from 
that which existed some ten or fifteen years ago. We 
suspect the time has gone by, when, even during great 
revivals, anxious reference shall be needful to possibilities 
such as were wont to trouble now and then our more 
sensitive ministers. Though Orthodoxy is far from hav- 
ing lost its efficiency, yet it keeps very much within its 
own intrenchments; and so gives us a fairer field than 
we have ever had before. God save us from being 
slothful husbandmen! 

The other point upon which we feel great confidence, 
justified also by facts familiar to most, is, that our re- 
ligious system has great advantages because of its re- 
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markable power of adaptation to different minds. It 
owes this peculiarity not to its believing too little, — as 
some pretend, — but to the fact that a large body of belief 
necessarily covers more space than a small one, and has 
more points of contact. ‘Thus in some of our parishes 
it is administered under forms to which few Orthodox 
men of the liberal school would object, while in other 
churches still, those who dislike even a leaning in the 
use of technical terms towards Orthodoxy, and who are 
pleased only with preachers who share this feeling, are 
edified and content. Other ministers, most of them 
following mainly the bent of temperament and judgment 
in this matter, present Christianity under aspects not 
opposed to the prevalent tone of conservatism in their 
parishes, while others still draw around them congrega- 
tions ultra and radical in their views; and all this 
happens, not because there is necessarily a reference that 
is cowardly or having an eye to popularity, but because, 
besides recognizing individual personal peculiarity, our 
system of faith itself is large and many-sided. No 
religious system presents truth under so many different 
phases as does ours, and, further, no denomination 
numbers among its adherents so many persons of differ- 
ent minds. It would be difficult to say what is the 
peculiar type of intellect, or temperament, or character, 
with which Unitarianism, we mean as a broad, liberal, 
generous system, most harmonizes. Of Calvinism the 
reverse is true. A Calvinistic congregation, whether 
found in conservative Massachusetts or in the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, in Paris or Boston, in Glasgow or New 
York, seems to be made up of very much the same 
people. The type, the mould, is the saris. ‘t is not 
thus with the congregations of our faith, even where they 
are of long standing. In societies of more recent origin, 
especially out of New England, the opposite peculiarity 
is very observable. 

A member of an old, established Unitarian church in 
Massachusetts would be very much amazed at the diver- 
sity of training, opinion, sect, and generally of nation, 
represented in any one of our societies in the State of 
New York, — to say nothing of the congregations farther 
west and south. ‘Trinitarianism has nowhere so wide 
a sweep. No denominational body offers so broad a 
36 * 
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platform for multitudes, each individual retaining more 
or less of peculiarity, to meet upon, as does Unitarianism. 
On another point we are equally certain. No other sect 
can deal as ours can with the great social and reforma- 
tory questions of the time. Its principles of Biblical 
interpretation, its loose organization, the entire absence 
of consideration about “the interests of the denomina- 
tion,” in short, all the peculiarities which cripple its 
power as a sect, give it a great advantage here. If the 
great body of earnest men and women, about whose 
radical and disorganizing principles many are, not with- 
out reason in some cases, alarmed, are to be kept within 
the pale of Christian influence at all, we believe most 
firmly it will be by administrations which shall breathe 
the spirit of our distinctive faith as Liberal Christians. 
We believe, further, that if some of our conservative 
friends, who have the most to say of the radicalism and 
vagaries of certain brethren, knew of the service they are 
rendering in just this way, and to just such classes as 
those to whom reference has been made, — we believe our 
conservative friends would learn a new lesson, we will 
not say of charity, but of faith in the great, the various, 
the multiform work which Unitarianism is adapted to 
do,— Unitarianism differing in some respects, it may 
be, from the type which it generally exhibits in Boston 
or New England. 

III. We have left ourselves barely enough space to 
speak even briefly under the third and last head of our 
general subject, namely, the bearing upon our prospects 
of certain opinions and movements in other religious 
bodies. Looking at these, with reference had to the 
progress of ideas rather than to their influence upon the 
poor triumphs of sect, we can hardly exaggerate the 
importance of the three “signs of the times” of which 
we are about to speak. 

The first important theological movement in point of 
time is that made by Dr. Bushnell in 1849, in his work 
entitled “God in Christ.” A few very brief extracts will 
show its character. 

In this able work Dr. Bushnell says of Trinitarians : 
“They are practically at work in their thoughts to 
choose between the three [i. e. Persons of the Deity]; 
sometimes actually and decidedly preferring one to an- 
other; doubting how to adjust their mind in worship ; 
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uncertain often which of the three to obey; turning 
away, possibly, from one in a feeling of dread that might 
well be called aversion; devoting themselves to another, 
as the Romanist to his patron saint..... The mind in- 
volved in a dismal confusion.” It is not to be assumed 
from this extract that Dr. Bushnell is a Unitarian. He 
is rather what is styled a Sabellian, according to the ex- 
planation of the theory of Sabellius given by Schleier- 
macher. Still, it is very evident that, as the New York 
Evangelist remarks, “the doctrine of the Trinity as 
held by the Orthodox he wholly rejects.” 

From the Orthodox theory in respect to the Atone- 
ment he dissents. “He [the Saviour] is regarded, not 
as a power in the manner of the New Testament, but 
more as a paymaster ; not as coming to bring us life and 
take us to his bosom, but, in literal dogmatic verity, to 
suffer God’s displeasure in our stead, and so reconcile 
God tous. ‘Taken as he stands, theologically represent- 
ed, there is nothing given to us of Christ, which is closer 
to feeling, often, than that he fills out a judicial machin- 
ery, and is good as a legal tender for our sins.” (p. 344.) 

His views in respect to the “subjective” nature of 
Christ’s work are plainly expressed. “ We declare a 
great and real truth when we say that the reconciliation 
of man to God is the sole object of Christ’s mission.” 
(p. 269.) Dr. Bushnell denies that the system of rites 
and sacrifices, which he styles “the altar form,” had ref- 
erence to expiation in the ordinary sense of the term. 
“ The animal was simply despatched, as when slaugh- 
tered for the table.” (p. 224.) “Sacrifices were not in- 
tended to serve as any direct exhibition of God’s justice 
or judicial abhorrence of sin.” (p. 198.) “ The value of 
the sacrifice terminated principally in the power it had 
over the religious character, the impressions, exercises, 
aids, and principles which as a liturgy it wrought in the 
soul of the worshipper.” (p. 225.) In other words, the 
objective or “altar-form” among the Jews was wholly 
subsidiary to the “subjective” culture of the heart. 
“ We represent a work as done outwardly which is really 
done in us.” (p. 204.) Very truly does the New York 
Evangelist remark: “ His is not the objective Atonement 
of the Orthodox. It has nothing in common with it but 
the name. It is that of Unitarianism disguised under 
the semblance of Orthodoxy.” 
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From the recent “ Commemorative Discourse ” preached 
by Dr. Bushnell, we gather that the church to which 
he ministers has fully sustained him in his struggle 
against the ecclesiastical action of different religious 
bodies, and that, having withdrawn from “the Consocia- 
tion,” it now occupies the position of an independent 
church. His congregation has never been so large, and 
we learn from other sources, that never before have his 
services as a lecturer and orator before literary and other 
institutions — especially where young men are their sup- 
porters — been so much in demand. Cambridge and 
Andover theological institutions have both invited him 
to address them. 

We are reminded, also, while considering the subject 
of heresies among our Orthodox friends, of certain lam- 
entations over the Divinity School at Cambridge, uttered 
by M. Grandpierre in the pages of “ L’Espérance.” Has 
he no tears for Andover? Can he have read the pam- 
phlet (published in 1853) of Dr. Dana, than whom no 
Calvinistic divine possesses more influence, the object of 
which is to show that the school of the prophets has so 
fallen away from the faith of its founders, that it has be- 
come a nursery of heresy, “so that a minority only of 
its recent graduates uphold the doctrines of the cross,” — 
meaning by these the distinctive principles of the Ando- 
ver creed ? 

“ The Conflict of Ages,’ by Dr. Edward Beecher, is a 
third “sign of the times.” ‘The main interest of this 
work to Unitarian readers is in the forcible exposition of 
the irreconcilable controversy between what Orthodoxy 
teaches of total depravity and the instinctive sense of 
justice and right inherent in the soul of man. The au- 
thority of these sentiments, as tests of the truth of doc- 
trines in respect to God, Dr. Beecher boldly vindicates. 
The Unitarians, though he thinks they do not make 
enough account of a sinful nature in man, “have been 
perfectly right in asserting this.” “ The existence of the 
Unitarian body is a providential protest in favor of the 
great principles of honor and right.” Their argument 
on this point “has a principle of vitality which cannot 
be destroyed.” 

The tone of respectful dissent which he uses towards 
what he deems the shades of error connected with the 
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Unitarian view, is in striking contrast with the absolute 
horror with which he speaks of the Orthodox system in 
all its phases alike.: Of one “ experience,” perhaps that 
which is most common in the church to which he be- 
longs, namely, where the Calvinistic view is held with- 
out any effort to frame a theory of explanation, he says: 
“The living under it is living under the eclipse of the 
glory of God.” “Who can describe the gloom of him 
who looks on such a prospect? How dark to him ap- 
pears the history of man!” “Mercy. now seems to 
be no mercy.” The new-school theory of depravity he 
treats with as little respect as he does other explanations 
which have been broached. He asserts that “some of 
the best of men have ascribed to God in these theories 
acts more at war with the fundamental principles of 
equity and honor, than have ever been imagined or per- 
formed by the most unjust, depraved, and corrupt of 
created minds,” 

Bearing in mind that these are the theories of such 
men as St. Augustine and Calvin and Woods, and that 
they are taught professedly in the great majority of the 
theological schools and pulpits of the land, and that, 
moreover, the saving clause, the new theory which per- 
mits Dr. Beecher, as he thinks, to hold them, has never 
been received by these teachers, it is hard to conceive of 
language which should embody more of sweeping con- 
demnation of Orthodoxy. The saving clause, the new 
theory whicli can alone reconcile Orthodoxy with right 
views of the Divine mercy and justice, is, in brief, the 
idea of human preéxistence and a former fall. If we 
can believe (Dr. Beecher says in effect) that our natures 
and capacities for goodness are here perverted and 
impaired because of previous voluntary transgression in 
a former state of being, and that we are placed here that 
we may have one further opportunity, one more chance 
of recovering what we have lost, and so attaining to 
salvation, then, though, on any other hypothesis, Cal- 
vinism is shocking, monstrous, we may accept its dogma 
without feeling that we blaspheme the Divine justice 
and goodness. 

We do not propose to examine how far this theory 
meets the difficulties of the case. This has been already 
done in the pages of this journal. 
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The bearing of this work on the question we are con- 
sidering must be important. The first part of the book 
will have more influence than the last. Many will 
“skip the moral,” and, taught of the difficulties besetting 
Calvinism, and confounding Christianity with that sys- 
tem, reject both. Many others, we trust, will perceive 
that a belief in preéxistence is not the only way of escape 
from the conclusions of Dr. Beecher; and be thus led to 
adopt that theory of human nature which we think has 
far more support in Scripture than hag that which the 
author of the “ Conflict of Ages” defends. 

One cannot but be impressed by the earnestness which 
characterizes this attempt to solve a mighty problem. 
What entire confidence must he have in a favorite theory, 
who, having succeeded in undermining and knocking 
away almost all the supports of a large and venerable 
edifice, so that it seems to stand only by the sufferance 
of the demolisher, says to anxious observers, “ Brethren, 
be not alarmed! I am only improving the old building. 
Wait a while and you will find that it will stand all the 
longer for having its foundations, stone by stone, removed. 
To those ancient walls, which crack so at every blow of 
my hammer, I am about to give a coat of varnish that 
shall fill up all the fissures there, which I and others have 
made, and lend to the dingy plaster such a bright and 
cheerful hue, that people who saw it some years ago, in 
its former ugliness, shall hardly recognize it as the same. 
Fear not! Be patient, and you will see that al the 
doubters who shall behold it will marvel at its increased 
solidity, as well as its rare and new symmetry and 
beauty!” That Orthodox observers share in the same 
confidence, so far as we may judge from the criticism of 
Orthodox journals, is quite doubtful. 

We trust we shall not be thought to underrate the 
importance of the theme on which this writer expresses 
himself so ably as well as earnestly, if we use another 
illustration to convey our opinion of the effect of this 
publication upon our own prospects as a religious body. 
Dr. Beecher compares the system of Orthodoxy “to a 
steam-ship whose wheels play in opposite directions, so 
that she has no power to move ahead.” We suspect 
some of his fellow-passengers will think that the condi- 
tion of the ship is but a poor plea for his attempt to 
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scuttle her, or else beach her upon the sands of infidelity 
or Unitarianism ; and that others, when they find her sink- 
ing, will prefer taking to a Boston-built pilot-boat; even 
though she have a heretic rig, to going on board of an 
old-fashioned Andover craft, rigged upon a new principle 
and propelled by a new power, whose only merit lies in 
the striking phrase in which its discovery is announced. 

There are some other facts of a different nature, which 
we are almost afraid to refer to, though they are pleasant 
ones, lest it should be thought that we wish to give 
them a sectarian bearing with which they have no con- 
nection. . 

What a change in the state of feeling in the city of 
New York towards Unitarians is shown by the fact, that 
the Unitarian society of which Rev. Mr. Bellows is the 
pastor worship in a church owned by Presbyterians. 
Still more remarkable is the fact, that the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in the most fraternal way, offered the 
use of their chapel to the same society; and this in a city 
where Dr. Channing’s friends, some years ago, found it 
very difficult to procure a hall for him to preach in. 
The heresy of Rev. H. W. Beecher, if it be heresy to 
advise his hearers to go and hear Rev. Dr. Furness preach 
a sermon on practical Christianity, has attained a wide 
notoriety through the public prints. There are many 
heresies of a similar description which various Unitarian 
hearers lay at his door. 

We do not wish to be understood as arguing from 
any of these proofs of the progress of thought in the 
ranks of our Orthodox brethren, that they are on the point 
of coming over to our side and of taking our distinctive 
name. ‘Though the conclusions at which they have 
arrived are not Orthodox, they are not Unitarian in the 
strict acceptation of the term. Still, we have a right to 
regard such tendencies as indices that some, at least, of 
our distinctive principles, which we value most, are mak- 
ing progress, even though they never bear our name. 

The broad nature of our subject will excuse, we hope, 
the length of our article; the circumstance that it was 
written with reference to an object requiring that various 
facts gleaned from different quarters should be presented 
in a comparatively condensed form, will explain why 
some with which most of our readers are very familiar 
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have been adduced here. We are not unaware of some 
of the unfavorable aspects of our cause, but we have 
felt that the degree in which they exist is often exagger- 
ated by friends. We need to look on the many bright 
sides of our movement, as well as on the few dark ones. 
From empty fears, as much as from vain hopes and 
expectations, we need to be delivered. Presumption 
and Sloth, in the Pilgrim’s Progress, “ going to sleep,” 
are not to be imitated. Neither, on the other hand, 
are ‘Timorous and Mistrust, who went back and gave 
up all hope of advance “ because of the two lions that 
lie in the way.” Are not some unduly frightened by 
the “two lions,” Orthodoxy and Rationalism, which 
seem to them lying in the way of the progress of Liberal 
Christianity? We think both can be safely passed by, 
especially if we are careful not to go too near them, and 
so we have written in a sanguine and confident, though 
not, we trust, in an uncharitable or presumptuous spirit. 
3s’ B. 





Art. VII.—JUDD’S DISCOURSES ON THE CHURCH.* 


Dr. Bacon of New Haven says, in a note to Mr. Judd, 
quoted in “ The Birthright.Church,”- that “he does not 
know, but supposes our church system to be modelled 
after our theological ideas.” The supposition is a natu- 
ral one, but a complete error. The Unitarian churches 
of New England found themselves Unitarian by no sud- 
den revolution. They retained, very naturally, the eccle- 
siastical arrangements in which they grew up, even in 
instances where the arrangement or form would seem, 
to one outside, to press harshly on the integrity of the 
theology inculcated. Those arrangements had taken 
form after the revivals of the last century had brought in 
the notion that conversion is a miraculous and sudden 
action of the Holy Spirit on certain elect persons. They 





* 1. The Church: ina Series of Discourses. By Rev. Sytvester Jupp, 
Pastor of Christ Church, Augusta, Maine. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co. 1854. pp. 274. 

2. The Birthright Church. A Discourse by the same Author. “ Lo, chil- 
dren are a heritage of the Lord.”” Second Edition. Printed for the Asso- 
ciation of the Unitarian Church of Maine. Augusta. 1854. 
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were, of course, not what would have been invented by 
a party, which believed that all men have equal opportu- 
nity to turn to God, — and ought to turn to him through 
all their sins. 

A church which supposed that there is no possible 
fall from grace could consistently establish itself as a 
close body of persons who had been converted, judging 
of the qualifications of its own members, and prescribing 
rules for their admission. But a church which held that 
there is no moment of a man’s life when he is not in 
danger of falling, — that human life always vacillates, 
none stand still in virtue or in sin,— would not, in the 
outset, have created such an organization of believers. 
A church which believed that the elect only had a share 
in the blessings of the Atonement, would with consist- 
ency restrict to them the commemoration in the Supper 
of Jesus’s life and death. The Unitarian Church, believ- 
ing that the Atonement is a blessing to all men, would 
not have the same reason to restrict the Supper to the 
use of the elect, or those who thought themselves such, 
alone. The view of baptism taken by these two bodies 
in the Congregational churches might be supposed to 
vary in the same way. ‘Those who suppose that the 
Church increases chiefly by the growth of children in 
Christianity, and those who suppose that the Church 
gains its recruits by conquest, must regard baptism dif- 
ferently from each other. ‘Those who suppose all chil- 
dren are born innocent would naturally regard their con- 
nection with the Church as different from that conceived 
of by those who think they are born depraved. In fact, 
however, the division of the Congregational body did 
not generally result in any formal diversity in their ad- 
ministration or church order. In many of the old 
churches the old, unsectarian creeds of the early settlers 
were still in use. ‘They offered no especial stumbling- 
block to persons invited to be “ professors.” And in con- 
sequence of this, in new Unitarian churches, which had 
their covenants to form, it has been the general arrange- 
ment that some broadly expressed creed should take the 
place which the declaration of a sudden change of heart 
took under the Orthodox system, when one of the elect 
was admitted to church-membership. The simple fact 
of which we have spoken, that our Unitarian churches 
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made no formal secession from Orthodoxy, but that Or- 
thodoxy quite as often seceded from them, is reason 
enough why there should never have been any formal 
establishment of a church system, based upon the essen- 
tial points of Unitarian theology. 

In every Unitarian church, however, the theology be- 
lieved has of course interpreted and bent the old eccle- 
siastical order. In none of our churches has the distinc- 
tion between “ professors” and “ non-professors” ever 
been as sharply marked as in Orthodox congregations. 
Our Sunday schools have been distinctly conducted on 
the idea that the children are growing up in Christ. 
And we suppose that more and more generally has bap- 
tism been administered to any children offered for bap- 
tism, without regard to the church estate of their parents. 
It has been generally admitted that the old ecclesiastical 
organization is founded only on its own supposed con- 
venience. It derived this convenience from the fact that 
people were used to it in our congregations. It had its 
advantages; and its disadvantages must be covered, as 
well as might be, by the generous Christian spirit to be 
nursed in the whole society. 

The historical fact that “the primitive meaning of the 
word church (éxednoia) is assembly or congregation” has 
never been controverted. Our churches and ministers 
have recognized the fact, also, that “this is the meaning 
which it always bears in the New Testament and in the 
writings of the ancient Christians, except where used in 
an extended sense to designate the whole community of 
believers.” This statement is in the words of Dr. Lam- 
son, in his Dudleian Lecture of 1834, where he also 
says: “The term,” when not used in that extended 
sense, “was always employed in the New Testament, 
or by primitive antiquity, to signify the body of believ- 
ers accustomed to meet for public worship in one place, 
under their own officers, —that is, the whole parish.” 
Nor has there ever been any disposition in our churches 
to restrict the term “believer” to the number of those 
who had acceded to the various covenants of different 
churches, or were communicants. Without any refer- 
ence to such a profession, persons are appointed teachers 
in our Sunday schools, and agents in our charitable so- 
cieties. It is impossible that it should be otherwise, 
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with any regard for that right and duty of personal pri- 
vate judgment which is the centre of the whole Unitarian 
system. 

Nor has there ever been any reason why, at one spe- 
cific time, any general protest should be made as to the 
incongruity of this state of things, — which harmonizes 
as well as it can the ecclesiastical system arranged by 
the friends of Whitefield with the theological opinion 
which reverses his favorite dogma. It excites attention 
rather in separate neighborhoods, at different times, when 
a new church is established and makes its own regula- 
tidhs. In such a case, who is to regulate, for instance, 
the admission to the Communion? Those who are elect? 
No one in a Unitarian church dares claim to be. Those 
who were communicants elsewhere? ‘They have, very 
likely, acceded to a dozen different covenants in as many 
places of worship, nor have any of them any desire to 
claim, under our religious view of the Communion, any 
precedency, on that account, over others. Shall those 
lay down the rule who wish to unite in the service? It 
must be then a rule wide enough to admit them all; 
and mere consistency requires that it shall be wide 
enough to admit all others who wish to unite in it, also, 
when they, in turn, shall apply. Such a state of things 
naturally brings up, in such a community, the question 
of the relation of “church” and “ congregation,’ — 
which settles itself variously, by one arrangement or 
another, as the freedom of congregational usage enables 
each church for itself to adjust it. 

It has happened in this way, that there has been no 
distinct effort, so far as we are aware, before that made 
so zealously by Mr. Judd, to set forth in systematic 
order that simple, primitive, and efficient ecclesiastical 
arrangement which really befits Unitarian theology, and 
which it would have always worn here if a generous 
respect for the usages in which our older churches were 
founded had not retained those customs after the older 
theology was liberalized. All the different points of this 
system have been discussed, undoubtedly, in different 
forms. That growth, and not conquest, is the law of 
Christ’s kingdom in Christian lands, was a matter set- 
tled with us before Dr. Bushnell proclaimed it. Baptism 
has been explained as the pledge of the Church to the 
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religious education of children. The invitation to the 
Communion has been offered more and more widely ; 
and several of our churches have removed all distinction 
of organization between communicants and non-com- 
municants, — inviting all who come to worship to par- 
ticipate in the Lord’s Supper. But, still, Mr. Judd had 
no predecessor among us who had attempted to unite in 
a system these more liberal views and arrangements; to 
set in order the reasons for a more simple and generous 
ecclesiastical arrangement than that which our churches 
inherited. 

He attempted it most eagerly. How eagerly, only these 
know who heard his preaching or who knew him well. To 
rescue the word “church” from its technical meaning, 
to reproduce among Christians the idea of the active 
energy of the Church of Christ, was the central effort of 
his hearty, vigorous, practical life. In the descriptions of 
ideal church order in “ Margaret” and “ Richard Edney,” 
he described his working church. In “ Philo,” he made 
his little children sing in it, and the angel Gabriel hold 
intercourse with them as they did so. His views of 
devotional and theological literature were all determined 
by the strength which any new book or essay gave to 
the effort to establish the Church on a footing ag broad 
as the state rests upon, or the family. His talk was full 
of this. His speeches at our conventions always hinged 
upon it; and in his own pastoral charge of Christ 
Church in Augusta, Maine, he labored year after year to 
bring it about, in same degree, there, and with a measure 
of success which must have gratified him. In Maine he 
was surrounded by a cluster of earnest Unitarian churches 
and ministers who shared his views, and the “ Associa- 
tion of the Unitarian Church* of Maine” owed its forma- 
tion, as we have always supposed, in no small measure, to 
his influence; as an exhibition of that mutual interest and 
missionary spirit which he knew must mark any church 
founded on living faith. At the time of his death he 
had prepared the elaborate sermon which he called “ The 
Birthright Church,” as a condensed statement of his 
views, which he wished to preach at the ‘Thursday 





* Not of the Unitarian churches of Maine, as it is misprinted in the Uni- 
tarian Register. 
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Lecture in Boston. He died before the opportunity came, 
but the wide circulation of that discourse has made its 
title, and the principles it sustains, generally known. 

At the time of his death, also, he had suggested the 
publication of a “Series of Discourses by several Cler- 
gymen of the Unitarian Church of Maine,” upon “The 
Church.” With a very proper appreciation of his wishes 
thus expressed, and of the master purpose of his ministry, 
his brother, Mr. Williams, has now collected such a 
volume from his own parish sermons. And they appear 
now, without other connection, it is true, than such as 
sermons can have which are delivered at different times 
in the same pulpit, but still bearing so regularly upon 
their subject as to present it, as a system, where the in- 
fluence of each part upon the’ other can be studied fairly. 

Of this system, as we have said, the leading ideas are 
presented in the separate discourse called “The Birth- 
right Church.” From that sermon we take these state- 
ments of its principle :— 

‘“* What, specifically, do I propose? I would have the church 
resume the position in human society which God designed it to 
hold. There are three, and but three, great, eternal, and divine 
organizations of human beings,—the family, the state, the 
church. The first organizes the conjugal element, the second 
the political element, the last the religious element. The first 
gives us a home, the second a country, the third, heaven. The 
symbol of the first is the fireside; of the second, in ancient 
parlance, the throne; of the third, the altar. These three are 
holy, and have their foundation in the unalterable texture and 
appetency of the human mind..... : 

‘‘ In each of these all men are. To each of them every hu- 
man being sustains a fundamental birth-relation. We are born 
into the family, into the state, into the church. We continue in 
them all, until by due process we are disowned from the first, 
banished from the second, excommunicated from the last. Vain 
is the Romish notion that one can be baptized into the church ; 
vain the Calvinistic notion that one can be converted into it. 
We are where our fathers are by a prime law of God in the 
universe. 

**] would, then, have a church for the masses, and for the 
children, as I would have a state or family for them. I should 
as soon think of giving up the state or family as the church. | 
would give to every man a home, a country, and a church...... 

‘So much for the general idea. But, in this land, we are as 
we are, and must do as we can. Socially, and ina more limited 
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sense, and adapting ourselves to a condition of things we cannot 
well alter, what shall be done? I would keep ever in mind 
certain principles. A church for the masses, and a church for 
the children. The church is an inheritance. The children of 
the church belong to the church. A law of increase from 
within. 

‘¢ Let us, however, apprehend distinctly one thing. The church 
is not that which has in its keeping and observes the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper alone. This is a popular and 
a pernicious heresy. These are ordinances, but not all the 
ordinances. Preaching is an ordinance, public prayer is an 
ordinance ; and one ordinance is as sacred as another. The 
church comprehends all the ordinances. They are all parts of 
Christian service, all means of grace alike. ‘The church com- 
prises, as its great day, the Sabbath ; as its great book, the Bible ; 
as its great head, Christ; as its great fellowship, the whole body 
of saints in heaven and on earth. It comprises all the ordi- 
nances ; its peculiar devotional ordinance is prayer, its peculiar 
choral ordinance is singing, its peculiar instructional ordinance 
is preaching, its peculiar festal and commemorative ordinance is 
the Lord’s Supper. 

‘‘ Let us understand, then, that the idea of the church implies 
all these things ; one as much as another, the whole as well as a 
part. I would root out the notion that a part of the church 
service is for one set of people, and another part for another. 
In entering the church, I would have every man*enter the whole 
reality that the church is. I would have the masses and the 
children feel and acknowledge that the whole church is theirs, 
not only its Sabbath, and its Bible, and its singing, but its com- 
munion likewise. I would do away with the notion that a 
different moral, spiritual, or religious responsibility rests upon 
one man than upon another. If it is the duty of one man to pray, 
it is the duty of all mento pray. If it is a sin for one man to 
dance, it is a sin for all men to dance. If it is the duty of one 
man to partake of the communion, it is the duty of all men. If 
it is the duty of one man to act for the poor, or the vicious, or 
the enslaved, it is the duty of all, each according to his several 
ability. I blush to think of asking a man to pay me money to 
uphold the church, to preach Jesus to him and his family, while 
I will not admit that man and his family to unite in the com- 
memoration of the death of Christ. I blush to think of asking 
a man to come to unite with us in prayer and praise, in instruc- 
tion and exhortation, while I will not let him unite with us in 
communion...... 

“If there be a school of highest Christian discipline, a circle 
of highest Christian culture, a theatre of highest Christian action, 
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a place of highest Christian life, peace, enjoyment, I contend 
that not only the children, but the great mass of the community, 
should be included in it. And such a school, circle, theatre, 
place, isthe church. I would take this which we call the church, 
with all its awfulness and beauty, all its beatitudes and obliga- 
tion ; and not wait to see if Ican get here and there a man into 
it; but take it and carry it right under the whole bulk of the 
rising generation, and endeavor that they shall all be in it. I 
would carry it under thé yet unborn generations, and see to it 
that all share in it as their birthright... ... 

‘*¢ Some are tempted to demolish the pale and have no church; 
others are painfully anxious to augment its numbers. I see 
no possible escape from these difficulties, but first to depress 
the pale wholly out of sight, and then to bring it up with a 
wider sweep around the whole worshipping congregation.” — 
Birthright Church, pp. 27, 28, 37 — 40. 


These are only the condensed statements of practical 
results, to which tends the reasoning of all the sermons 
in the remarkable volume now published ;— reasoning 
singularly clear, resting upon statements singularly 
careful, and urged with a spirit which must win com- 
mendation from all. For in all its eagerness there is 
never a sneer at an antagonist, and nowhere what 
will be blamed as an intentional overstatement, or an 
unmanly evasion of difficulty. We beg no reader to be 
so careless as to pronounce judgment on these condensed 
statements of results, without reading the argument 
which leads to them. Let no one imagine that he sees, 
at a glance, objections, which may have escaped the au- 
thor’s observation or memory. Let no one undertake to 
reply to him, on a view of a part of the system of church 
order which he lays down. For the book itself will 
convince any one, that, in his mind, all the various parts 
hung together, lent strength to each other, and by 
each other were supported. Especially we ask, that no 
one mistake this short paper of ours, with the few ex- 
tracts which we are able to make from these Discourses, 
for the careful, condensed, and cumulative argument of 
the author; and that no one may suppose, because we 
leave a weak point in our short exposition of his views, 
that it is so left, even in the sermons which he delivered 
unconnected, in his exposition of it to his own people. 
His enunciation of this system begins with a discourse 
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on Baptism, showing that water baptism is simply a 
symbol of the baptism of the Spirit, and especially that 
infant baptism is “ not, indeed, a sign of the purification 
of children, but a sign of that purity into which it is hoped 
children may grow. Itis a sign of that perpetual purity 
which ought to reign over the heart and the conduct of 
childhood.” In later discourses, the duties of the Church 
in preserving this purity are declared. With this intro- 
duction, the next sermon is on Gospel Conversion, and 
lays down the doctrine of conversion on which the whole 
book and its system of ecclesiastical order turns. “ How 
far does not being converted, in the sense attached to 
that word, furnish a reasonable disqualification for duties 
that lie before us?” An argument on the Gospel use 
of the words “ convert” and “ be converted” follows, in 
answer to this question. 


‘¢ What is the meaning of the word ‘ conversion’? It is turn- 
ing, or turning round. It is the Latin form of the Saxon ex- 
pression to turn. It signifies to turn from one state or condition 
or mode to another. The corresponding Greek word means 
this, and no more. The original word in the New Testament is 
translated, indiscriminately, to turn and to be converted...... 
Not only is the whole man spoken of, in the New Testament, 
as turning, or being converted, but parts of a man are thus 
spoken of. Paul speaks of some who turn away, convert, their 
ears from the truth. Some in their hearts turned back again, 
were converted, unto Egypt. Again, we read that Mary turned 
herself back and saw Jesus, converted herself. Jesus turned 
himself about, was converted. ‘If the house be worthy, let 
your peace come upon it. If it be not worthy, let it return to 
you again.” Here we get a very precise idea of the word. So 
the unclean spirit is represented as saying, ‘I will return into 
my house whence I came out.’ ‘ Neither let him which is in 
the field return back to take his clothes.’ ‘ And the shepherds 
returned, glorifying God.’ ‘Ye were as sheep going astray, 
but are now returned [converted] unto the Shepherd and Bishop 
of your souls.’ " 

** Again, this verb is almost alwaysactive in the original, where 
it is passive in the translation. This people have closed their 
eyes, ‘lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and 
should be converted’ (émorpépwo:), literally, should turn, or 
return, ‘and I should heal them.’ ‘If thy brother trespass 
against thee seven times a day, and seven times a day turn 
again to thee [be converted to thee], thou shalt forgive him.’ 
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‘Repent ye, therefore, and be converted,’ return, turn, or con- 
vert yourselves. Indeed, I do not recall an instance where 
the verb in the original has the passive form. But the transla- 
tion sometimes gives the word in the active sense of the original. 
Thus: ‘Many of the children of Israel shall he [John] turn 
[convert] to the Lord their God, and he shall go before him in 
the spirit and power of Elias to turn [convert] the hearts of the 
fathers to the children,’ &c...... 

‘“* This is the way the matter stands in the Bible. And now, in 
the light of divine truth, I ask again, What is the meaning of 
the pretence that a man cannot do his duty to God, to his own 
soul, and the Church, until he is converted ? Men are some- 
times likened to sheep going astray. What language shall we 
use to them? What shall they reply to us? Suppose we say, 
‘You ought to be in the fold, you ought to go back to your 
Shepherd,’ shall they reply, ‘ We know it, but we cannot do 
so until we are converted’? What is going back but conver- 
sion? Suppose we say, ‘Instead of continuing to go on in this 
way, you ought to turn back and go home.’ If they, owing to 
some deep, inveterate prejudice, fail to perceive the equivoque 
in the words, ‘ We cannot turn back until we are converted,’ 
we should have to explain to them that these two ideas are iden- 
tical. As the Apostle says, ‘ Ye were as sheep going astray, 
but are now returned [converted] unto the Shepherd and Bishop 
of your souls.’ ”” — pp. 16-19. 


This sermon, and parts of those which follow, dwell 
upon the wounds inflicted upon human responsibility by 
the false notion of conversion. We have little doubt 
that Mr. Judd was right in his estimate of the evils it has 
inflicted. He sums them up, and presents the true view, 
in the following passage : — 


‘*¢ The two notions of the innate corruption of human nature 
and of miraculous conversion are actually consuming the re- 
ligion of New England ; I mean, they are filling our cities and 
towns, our churches and families, with those who believe they 
have nothing to do with religion or the Church, except in that 
mysterious contingency to which I have adverted. God gives 
it to us, my friends, — reverently and without presumption, yet 
positively, I say it, — God gives it to us to rescue and preserve 
the religion of our country. The Church, God’s own Church, 
that which is the pillar and stay of the truth, that which invokes 
reason and common sense, (without which religion cannot stand 
up long anywhere,) which allies itself to humanity and cleaves 
to the simple word of God, — in a word, the true Church, is our 
refuge and our hope. 
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‘‘ My friends, let us listen to the message God addresses to us. 
‘ Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the way, take up the stumbling- 
block out of the way of my people.’ The stumbling-blocks in 
the way of truth are obviously such as error puts there; the 
stumbling-blocks in the way of our individual progress in truth 
are such asa false education has placed in our way. One of 
these obstacles is that which I have now commented upon, that 
one cannot do his duty until he is converted. Let us, my friends, 
remove it out of the way. ‘ Not being converted” really ex- 
empts you from no duty, discharges you from no obligation, 
gives you quittance from no commandment ; no, not for an hour. 
If you are a sinner before God, your duty is to leave off your 
sins and turn to or be converted unto God. If you do not pray, 
your duty is to pray. No plea of non-conversion can excuse 
you for an instant. If your child runs into the street, and you 
send for him to come back, does it content you that he replies, 
‘When I am converted, I will go back’? You send him to 
school, and he plays truant, and wanders down to the river. 
When one speaks to him, and urges him to return to school, 
shall he take refuge in the same preposterous reply ? And yet 
that reply is no whit less absurd in respect of religious duties 
than it is in the cases just supposed.” — pp. 26, 27. 


Certainly there is nothing in this view but the simplest 
statement of the Unitarian theology on this matter. But 
it is from this statement that the whole argument and 
system of the book proceed. In this system, Christian 
obligations are universal, — the technical formal distine- 
tion between Christians who are professors and Chris- 
tians who are not professors vanishes. It is, as we have 
intimated, perfectly true that this distinction is one 
that, in our churches, has none of the exaggerated 
weight which it assumes in the orthodox communions. 
But the argument presented here, against the worth of 
that distinction, is addressed to all the world, and it will 
be a justification of our habit, while it is a challenge to 
them to defend theirs. The universality of Christian 
obligations is treated in the third sermon, and leads, 
of course, at once to what is often spoken of as if it 
were the whole of Mr. Judd’s view, his sense of the 
necessity of an open communion. Those who will 
follow his book through will see that that necessity is 


but one of the necessities of his system. He speaks of 
it in these passages : — 


‘*‘' There is the duty of the baptism of children ; where in the 
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Bible is it said the children of professors shall be baptized? If 
it is one parent’s duty to have his children baptized, it is the 
duty of every other. It is the duty of every man according to 
his ability. If you can understand this rite, if you believe in 
it, if you have a proper sense of it, you certainly have the 
capacity and the opportunity, and it becomes your duty, to con- 
form to it. 

“There is the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; we know 
about this ; we know how it is viewed ; but can you show me the 
least warrant for the prevailing scruples ? can you show me one 
line of Scripture that limits this ordinance to a scant and select 
portion of a Christian community ? Christ says, Do this in 
remembrance of me. Can you tell me why it is my duty to 
thus remember him, and not yours? ‘QO, but you are a pro- 
fessor!’ It is not one whit more my duty than yours. Have you 
intelligence, capacity, and opportunity therefor? Answer me 
that. Therein is contained the key to your duty in this matter. 

** You see, my friends, where the application of this subject 
brings us. I have no design in what I say to inveigh against 
anybody or anything; my single aim is to rectify the condi- 
tions of religious obligation. I wish to snatch a burden that has 
been unnaturally and unwarrantably laid upon a few, and distrib- 
ute it amongst all. Granting that certain people have taken 
upon themselves these duties, they have no right to any exclusive 
distinction thereby. ‘The mass of our people, like serfs in des- 
potic countries, like slaves in our own, under the present system 
have grown supine, dull, indifferent to their duties, privileges, 
and obligations. 1 would arouse them to a sense of what they 
are losing. I would kindle them, so to say, to some purposes of 
rebellion against this usurpation. 1 would incite them to the 
resumption of their God-given prerogatives. A professor of 
religion has no more right, and is under no more obligation, to 
pray, to have family prayer, or make public prayer, than you. 
Each one of you has the same right, and is under the same 
obligation, to do so. I care not what the clergy may say, —I 
care not what the popular sentiment has sanctioned,— I care 
not what the prevailing custom is; it is all wrong,— wrong 
before God, wrong in the light of the Bible, a wrong to our 
deepest convictions. 

*‘ In the eleven years that I have been pastor of this church, I 
have never yet preached a discourse solely and pointedly to 
technical professors, as such; and for the reason, that every 
obligation that rests upon them, rests with due weight upon 
every man in the parish according to his ability. Every man 
of us is bound to live well, not according to his profession, but 
according to his intelligence, capacity, and opportunity. Here 
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is a poor person to be relieved, a sick man to be prayed with 
and comforted, a vicious man to be reformed ; it is not the pro- 
fessor’s duty to do it solely and exclusively, it is every man’s 
duty according to his ability. The great mass feel that they 
have nothing to do but sin; they are not expected to pray, they 


may not commune, they may not participate in the public exer- © 


cises of religion, and so they are left to abide in their sins. Yet 
out of the goodness of their hearts they come with their money, 
and ask to be permitted to pay a little towards the church 
expenses and the church needs, and their money is always well 
received. Bad, most bad, most unchristian state of things! 
‘Let us do what we can to change it.” — pp. 44-46. 


“ What is the Church?” is the question asked in the 
fourth sermon. Answering the question by the simple 
tests that the Church is the pillar and stay of the truth, 
that Christ is its head, and that it teaches the purpose of 
salvation by Christ, Mr. Judd states boldly his Unitarian 
faith, — which he was never ashamed of, nor disposed to 
keep out of sight, —— by saying that this day the Unita- 
rian body is the Church. It is the pillar and stay of the 


- truth, because its aim is the simple truth of Scripture. 


It acknowledges Christ as its head; and not in creed, 
council, king, or pope does it find any other. And it 
teaches the method of salvation originating in the wis- 
dom of God, and developed through Jesus of Nazareth. 
This faithful maintenance of a Unitarian faith as the 
life of the Gospel and the means of saving the world, is 
a characteristic of all Mr. Judd’s writings. He had tried 
the experiment of Orthodoxy, and had had enough of it. 
There is no trimming towards Calvinism or Whitefield- 
ism in his vital religion. There is no effort to make the 
language of two communions harmonize when their ten- 
dencies point exactly apart. He believed in his soul that 
God would save the world by the simplicity of the 
Unitarian’s faith, and he never hesitated to say so. 
Proceeding in that spirit, from the assertions that 
we are the Church, and that the obligations of religion 
press upon us all, he considers the obligation which each 
man sustains to the Church. This obligation comes 
upon him at his birth. Because born in a Christian 
land, he is born to Christian obligation. He cannot 
shake off that obligation till he is old enough, by formal 
protest, to disown Christianity, to renounce its moral 
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code,—and to surrender every benefit Christianity has 
heaped upon him. As children are members of a family, 
as they are born into allegiance to the state, so they are 
members, at birth, of the Church, and born into allegiance 
tothe Church. This point is pressed with great zeal, and 
illustrated in several forms. It needed, perhaps, no other 
argument, to a Christian community, than the authority 
of Paul, — that the children are holy even where but one 
parent believes. 


** Paul, alluding to the question whether a Christian might 
marry a heathen, says, if two persons are so married, let them 
not separate, — ‘ for the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband ; else 
were your children unclean ; but now are they holy.’ ‘ Already,’ 
says Dr. Neander, commenting on this passage, ‘ the children of 
Christians were distinguished from the children of heathen, and 
might be considered as belonging to the Church.’ * We have 
here,’ he adds, ‘an indication of the preéminence belonging to 
children born in a Christian community.’ — p. 71. 


This argument is strengthened by a very curious 
parallel with the Abrahamic system, — and to orthodox 
readers by a very striking confirmation which it finds in 
the theory of baptism presented by Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D. in his little book called “The Baptized 
Child,” in the doctrine as to children’s relation to the 
Church of the old Puritan standards, and in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s convincing statement of it. It seems to need only 
the following caution :— 


‘‘] have a few explanations to make. I have used the word 
hereditary. 1 think I am not misunderstood. JI do not mean 
that personal character is hereditary, | do mean that that which 
is potent in forming personal character is hereditary. I do not 
mean that virtue is hereditary, | do mean that the supports and 
incentives to virtue are hereditary. 1 do not mean that regen- 
eration is hereditary ; I do mean that the divine means ‘and 
method of regeneration are hereditary. I say the Church is 
hereditable, as I say the State is; and that there is no other 
foundation for the perpetuity of either. The Bible is hereditary, 
the Sabbath is hereditary. This that we call Christ Church is 
an heritage ; this building, or some other in its place, we shall 
transmit by natural succession to our children, as we have re- 
ceived it from our fathers; this worship is conveyed in like 
manner, the influence of this church, its organic life, our princi- 
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ples, our truths, our liberality, the form and fashion of our 
thoughts, we likewise send down.” — pp. 127, 128. 


At this stage of the argument of this book, there 
comes in the view whith will strike Unitarian leaders as 
having the most of novelty and requiring the most of 
caution. It is presented in the two sermons, “ We send 
Children to Heaven, but dare not admit them to the 
Church,” and “ Children to be Communicants.” We do 
not wish to substitute any argument of our own for 
these two careful sermons. We will recur to the doctrine 
of them again, after following the general argument,of 
the volume to its conclusion. ‘The sermons which follow 
are on the duty of the Church in bringing up its children, 
in training all members of Christ, indeed, who are within 
its influence, to a Christian standard higher and still 
higher. There is no use in speculating as to admission 
to a church, if the church does nothing when its mem- 
bers are admitted. In view of these sermons, it will be 
owned, we believe, that Mr. Judd’s system is not simply 
a latitudinarian view. It gives more stringency to church 
duty, and more field for church action, than any Unita- 
rian book we know. The children born in the Church 
are given to the Church to train to Christ. Let it train 
them. Let it surround them with Christian influence. 
From the very first dawn of their responsibility, let them 
know that they, little children even, have a responsibility 
as Christians. Never let them get the notion that they 
may grow up to a certain age, indifferent, useless, even 
irreligious, and then’ may expect some miracle, or some 
eloquence, to convert them from that indifference. Such 
trust has the Church under this system of the birth- 
relation of children to the Church. Certainly such a 
system cannot be charged with shaking off responsibility, 
with a desire to reduce the standard of Christian duty. 
After presenting such duty, the book comes to its state- 
ment of the value of the Communion. The reader is 
now ready for it; for the whole book has been dis- 
abusing him of the popular notion that “ the Church” is 
simply a body associated to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. It has a world of other duties, of which this is 
one of the symbols and means. [rom this discourse, 
our limits permit only the extract which follows. After 
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saying that on Liberal Christians depends the continu- 
ance of this Christian ordinance, so far as the New 
England Congregational Church is concerned, Mr. Judd 
urges, for different reasons, the necessity of reviving it. 
Among others : — 


‘**] would revive it for the sake of its cementing element. A 
free participation in the Communion promotes the beauty, the 
edification, and strength of the local Church. What sight could 
be more pleasing than this large body of men, women, and chil- 
dren, in fellowship with one another, banding together for the 
highest spiritual purpose, and bearing testimony to their mutual 
interest in the great salvation? ‘Having eaten and drunk one 
with another, having shared together the hospitality of our Lord, 
having sat down together in that banqueting-house where the 
banner over us is love, would not our hearts be more closely 
knit, our contrarieties be extinguished, and our whole life move 
on in greater harmony and satisfaction? Such an exercise 
would seem to be ‘an opening of the way, a highway for our 
Lord.’ Could the example spread, if there could be a general 
and devout observance of this rite in every congregation, could 
there be at some season of the year a mass Communion, a 
meeting of the entire city to celebrate their Saviour’s death, 
truly we should feel that the millennial day had dawned. By 
such a spectacle our youths would early become wedded to the 
Church, nor would the busy pursuits of manhood alienate them 
from it.” — pp..252, 253. 


Such is an outline of the system to which Mr. Judd 
devoted the best efforts of his life. We trust we have 
said enough to show that these were more than an exer- 
tion to obtain an open communion. The system sup- 
posed an open communion as one of its necessary 
features. But it was only one feature of a system 
which he thought necessary to the fair and complete 
influence which Unitarian Christianity is to have in the 
world. New England has done with revivals, if a re- 
fusal to be moved by them proves anything at all. . At 
the same time, New England is more religious than it 
ever was, if an increase of beneficence, an additional 
eagerness of inquiry, and a diminution of bigotry are 
evidences of religion. ‘To supply that religious senti- 
ment with a vigorous religious training, something differ- 
ent is needed, then, from Whitefield’s system of revivals, 
from any preaching of a miraculous conversion, or from 
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any parody of such preaching. We hold that this is 
needed, — that the Church throw its arms around all 
children born within its influence, train them, care for 
them, and instil into their young life such notions, such 
early impressions, that at school, in their apprenticeships, 
or at college, they shall be helpers in the work ‘which 
God has given to all. The Church needs this, also, — 

that every member always feel himself a child, with an 
infinite growth still before him. As the Church enters into 
this work and this feeling, it will see its way clearer and 
clearer to different duties and relations now obscure. 
Men are surprised, now, at the idea of admitting to 
the communion-table children younger than the age at 
which people have been accustomed to expect “ conver- 
sion.” ‘The surprise is very natural. Yet no one is 
surprised to read, that, in the thorough Christian training 
of the primitive Church, children remembered and com- 
memorated Christ, just as their fathers and mothers did. 
In special instances, now, no one is surprised that they 
wish to. We remember a lovely child, who asked her 
mother, after the communion service, why she had eaten 
the bread which was brought to her; and when it was 
explained to her, she said, “I am sure I love Jesus, 
mother; may I not do what he asks, as youdo?” ‘The 
request was made so eagerly, that her mother did not 
venture to refuse;—and who will doubt that she was 
glad she had assented, when, before the promised com- 
munion came, God called the child to himself, and she 
was in the higher communion of heaven? ‘The surprise 
will vanish gradually, as our churches admit in form 
what they do in reality, that the communion is a service 
for sinners and the weak, and not for saints and the 
strong. It will vanish as we really train children, not 
simply to good morals and deportment, but to specially 
Christian motive and Cnristly life. As our churches 
enter more and more heartily into this work, we are sure 
they will be putting the age of a first communion lower 
and lower;— they will be more disposed to yield to the 
ready faith of intelligent boyhood and girlhood the means 
for quickening resolve, for giving efficacy to repentance, 
for stability in life, for close, personal attachment to the 
Saviour, which now they reserve, in general, for Chris- 
tians who are full grown. 
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Indeed, as year after year the idea of occasional con- 
vulsions in our churches, by which men are converted, 
gives place to the idea of a germination and growth, 
under daily influences of God’s spirit, by which children 
grow in divine life and all men turn daily to the Light 
of the World, the great discussion of this volume will 
become simpler and simpler. It rests on a most hearty 
sense of the necessity of Christian influence for the 
world’s salvation in every step of its progress. Chris- 
tianity, and that only, is to be the light of science, — art, 
letters, manufactures, commerce, — and all life indeed. 
A Christian church is to labor to give that light to each 
and all who need it. And‘the Christian obligation to 
labor in the effort of that church is upon all who are 
born within the flow of such blessings. To all men 
comes the call thus made for Christian labor. ‘To all 
men, then, by a fair reciprocity, is offered the help grant- 
ed in Christian institutions. From all men we claim 
that they carry Christ’s light further. ‘To all men, then, 
we offer every ray of its beams. That all men are 
tempted, and are in danger of falling as they bear along 
the ark of such salvation, we acknowledge. We do not, 
then, refuse to any, because he is weak, the means of 
strength which Christ has offered, if he thinks he can 
find strength in them. The highest culture, again, that 
he can gain in this Christian life, shows that there are 
fields yet higher to be sought for. We make no claim, 
then, even for him who has gained the most, as if he had 
attained already. But we strive to organize the Church, 
and to give it efficacy, by giving to alla share; and we 
make this its foundation principle, that it is an organiza- 
tion which seeks to promote the continued growth of all. 

E. E. H. 





NOTE TO ARTICLE ON “AN ORTHODOX VIEW OF 
THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST.” 


In our last number, we instituted a brief criticism upon the 
principles of interpretation adopted and applied by a writer in 
the ‘“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” in an essay upon ‘* The Temptation 
in the Wilderness.” Our respectful and friendly regards to- 


38 * 
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wards the writer of the essay disposed us to pursue our criticism 
in a kindly spirit, with sole reference to a great issue involved 
in it. The central point of the discussion concerned what we 
represented to be a wholly arbitrary and subjective use of a 
principle of interpretation, when applied to language admitted to 
be more or less metaphorical, and to require more or less of a 
departure from its literal meaning. ‘The writer of the essay, the 
Rev. Dr. Stearns, denied the visible or bodily presence of Satan 
at the temptation, and construed metaphorically all the acts and 
all the words alleged by the letter of the narration to have been 
done or spoken by him, while at the same time the writer held 
that fidelity to the text requires a belief in the spiritual and 
actual presence of the Tempter as a real being, and in his power 
to make wicked suggestions to the Saviour. We maintained — 
that the same principle which Dr. Stearns recognizes to a cer- 
tain extent, — we say arbitrarily,— when consistently applied 
throughout this narration, and in other passages of Scripture, 
would lead to the conclusion usually adopted by Unitarians, that 
Satan is not a real being, but a personification. 

We have received from Dr. Stearns a courteous and brotherly 
communication, in which he expresses the opinion that in one 
part of our criticism we have “strangely misrepresented” and 
** done great injustice, not intentionally,” to his view, by imply- 
ing that he * could seriously maintain that there are mountains 
on earth from the top of which a man can literally see all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of time.” Now it is a 
matter of sincere regret to us, that one whom we esteem so 
highly should even think that our language does him any injus- 
tice. We have carefully weighed our language on the point 
referred to, and, in deference to his judgment, will say that the 
cast of one of our sentences may possibly convey a meaning to 
which he objects. In justice to ourselves, however, we must 
add that we cannot see that we have erred as he thinks that we 
have. We will therefore make what amends are in our power 
to Dr. Stearns, by copying at length the whole paragraph em- 
bracing his remarks upon the Third Temptation. 


*¢ The only remaining difficulty which needs to be explained, is con- 
tained in the declaration, that Satan showed him all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them ina moment of time. According to 
the free manner in which the word all is used in Scripture, we need not 
suppose that the Saviour had a view of every kingdom on earth, or even 
of the major part of the kingdoms. It is said that all Judea, and all Jeru- 
salem, and all the country round about Jordan went to John’s baptism. 
The meaning obviously is, that vast multitudes went, though perhaps 
not a fifth part of a// the inhabitants. We understand, then, by the 
words under consideration, that the Saviour had an instantaneous view 
of the leading kingdoms of the earth. ‘These may naturally have come 
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before him as the vivid conceptions of a mind highly excited by the cir- 
cumstances in which it was placed, and the influences which were upon 
it. The laws of Scripture language would be fulfilled, we think, by 
this supposition, though, as already shown, the idea of going to Jerusa- 
lem and up the mountain, only in mind, would require violence done to 
the text. For us to say that we went to Boston, and to the top of the 
State House, or that we went to the top of the White Mountains, 
would be to imply, if we gave no notice to the contrary, that we did 
these acts literally. But if we should say that, standing alone on the 
top of a mountain, and pressed with most trying thoughts, we saw all 
the kingdoms of the world in a moment, we should expect people to 
understand that we saw them as vivid conceptions. We suppose, then, 
that the Saviour saw these kingdoms as vivid mental conceptions, so 
vivid, perhaps, as to become almost momentary illusions, and that the 
tempter made use of these conceptions to [try to?] accomplish his infer- 
nal purposes.’’ — Bibliotheca Sacra, for January, 1854, pp. 163, 164. 


Upon the subject-matter of this paragraph, taken in connec- 
tion with what had preceded, we observed, in our last num- 
ber: — 


‘* More remarkable still is the writer’s attempt to honor the very let- 
ter in explaining the assertion, that from a high mountain Satan showed 
Jesus all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, in a moment 
of time. He thinks that Jesus actually ascended such a mountain, 
[i.e. ‘¢ an exceeding high mountain,’’] and ‘had an instantaneous 
vie-y of the leading kingdoms of the earth.’ It is easy to understand 
this temptation as a mental operation. But if Dr. Stearns really knows 
of any mountain which admits of a prospect anything like what he de- 
scribes, we have no doubt some of our panorama painters would be glad 
to avail themselves of it. We should deem a position on the moon 
rather more eligible than any position on this curved earth for such a 
view.’ — p. 304. 



































Having thus brought together the passage from the Essay, 
and that from our own criticism upon it, we must leave our 
readers to judge, as between us and our friendly correspondent, 
whether we have at all misrepresented him, and especially 
whether we have charged him as “ seriously maintaining that 
there are mountains on earth from the top of which a man can 
literally see all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time.” 

Had more space been open to us on our first writing, we 
should have presented more fully on this point our view of the 
arbitrariness with which Dr. Stearns applies here the principle 
of interpreting metaphorical language. 

; The record affirms that the Devil took Jesus up into an ex- 
: ceeding high mountain. No, says Dr. Stearns, Jesus of his own 
' dccord ascended a mountain somewhere near Jerusalem. The 
record says that the Devil showed Jesus all the kingdoms of the 
world and all their glory. No, says Dr. Stearns, they were 
“the vivid conceptions of the Saviour’s own highly excited 
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mind.” Here certainly is freedom practised with the letter. 
But what to us is remarkable is the clinging to the letter in -re- 
quiring that Jesus should be held to have left the wilderness, the 
scene of his temptation, and to have ascended a mountain. We 
cannot but think that Dr. Stearns lays stress upon what is really 
the least essential incident or feature of this portion of the nar- 
rative. Even when Jesus is on the mountain, the effect is to be 
wrought through his own mental conceptions. Why then did 
he need to be on a mountain? Could he not have had these 
mental conceptions in the wilderness? Does not Dr. Stearns 
imply that an actual ascent of the mountain would help the force 
of these conceptions, and would in some way accredit the literal 
terms of the account? This was the significance of our remark 
as to a mountain which admits of a prospect anything like what 
Dr. Stearns describes, i. e., of course, anything like an approach 
to a display of the glorious kingdoms of the earth. As there is 
not on the earth a mountain from which a single one of its 
kingdoms can be beheld, it does not help us to enter into the 
reality of the temptation, to suppose that Jesus had these vivid 
conceptions on a summit. The wilderness was equally favor- 
able to them. His own voluntary ascent of a mountain does 
not fulfil the literal terms of the record in one respect ; nor does 
Dr. Stearns’s view of the result fulfil them in another respect. 
Why, then, such clinging to the letter at one moment, and such 
disregard of it at the next? 

These were our reasons for regarding the writer’s explanation 
of the third temptation as remarkable. At the same time, we 
thought it more remarkable than the explanation of the second 
temptation, because it is supposable, as it was possible, that 
Jesus might have climbed to a pinnacle of the temple, and have 
entertained the thought of throwing himself down; while the 
toilsome ascent of a mountain for the sake of putting himself in 
the way of a temptation only secured a mental vision, which 
nothing seen from the molintain could make more vivid than 
it might have been on a plain, or even when the eyes were 
closed. 


G. E. 





E. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. An Essay by James FReEE- 
MAN CLARKE. ‘ Svy pdvov mpos tov Mévov.” Boston: Pub- 
lished by Crosby, Nichols, & Co., for the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association. 1854. 16mo. 
pp. 224. 


Tuis little book is exceedingly welcome for its own sake, and 
its appearance, under the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association, is a cheering sign of our religious times. Mr. 
Clarke is well known to our circle of readers and hearers as a 
very clear thinker and a very earnest believer, as one who is 
more inclined to affirm than to deny, and who is able to give a 
reason for the faith which is in him. We trust that the Asso- 
ciation will go on indefinitely in the direction indicated by such 
books as this on Prayer and the admirable work of Mr. Sears on 
Regeneration. So doing, they will be sure to help forward that 
great process of reconstruction which we try to regard as the 
peculiar work of our age in the departments of Christian thought 
and experience. This essay is devoted to the discussion of a 
subject which lies close to the very heart of religion. It deals 
with a very practical matter. Busy and self-styled practical 
men sometimes express the opinion, that thoughts about prayer 
are mere speculations which have no bearing whatever upon 
life ; or, without going so far as this, they may be inclined to 
affirm, that, so long as we pray, it is of no consequence what we 
think about prayer. But it is of consequence. This calling 
upon God is the highest act of the human soul. It suggests to 
the mind some very perplexing questions, especially at a time 
when the understanding is receiving a culture out of proportion 
to the spiritual and moral nature. We are persuaded, with Mr. 
Clarke, that a multitude of persons, sincere Christians too, be- 
lievers who attempt to shape their thoughts and regulate their 
religious affections by the wisdom of Jesus, have no faith what- 
ever in prayer, properly so called, i. e. in asking ; they do not 
believe that seeking in this way is of any avail, that the act of 
entreaty has any effect upon the result; indeed, they recognize 
no distinction, save in words, between meditation and prayer. 
According to such thinkers, — and they are very numerous, — 
the efficacy of prayer is upon us, not upon God. The form of 
petition only encourages the fancy that we are heard and an- 
swered. We rouse and strengthen the spirit within us; we call 
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down no power or love from above us. Now it is very plain 
that when men come to believe thus about prayer, confession, 
thanksgiving, and worship may continue, but asking must speed- 
ily cease. It must soon be regarded as a poor cheat upon our- 
selves, a making believe ; we must soon reach the conclusion, 
that God cannot have made our spiritual growth dependent upon 
an act so meaningless. Moreover, the soul of man thirsteth not 
only for God, but for the living God. It is to no purpose that 
we gather from nature the signatures of the Divine hand, unless 
we can attain to faith in Divine providence, in Him who guides 
and sustains, as well as in Him who creates. “Epicurus vero 
ex animis hominum extraxit radicitus religionem, cum diis im- 
mortalibus et opem et gratiam sustulit,’ — so says one of the 
interlocutors in the De Natura Deorum, and all experience con- 
firms the statement. Still further, our religious faith avails little 
for our aid and comfort, unless it includes a belief in the reality 
of heavenly communion, —a communion of the finite with the 
Infinite, — personal on both sides, — not less real, but more real, 
than the communion of man with man. And when faith be- 
comes thus definite and positive, we soon reach the persuasion 
that those who ask receive. -It is essential to believe, not only 
in a God above us, but in a God near to us, — One who hears 
and answers prayer. Christ reveals such a God, a true Father ; 
we see such a heavenly parent in Christ, and it is this which 
makes the Gospel divine to men who have neither the desire 
nor the ability to study the books of evidence for the genuine- 
ness of the New Testament Scriptures. 

But we must not delay any longer to give a brief sketch of 
the course of thought in the essay before us; even though we 
should do this very imperfectly, we can hardly fail to bring for- 
ward enough to commend the work to a careful perusal. 

The chief design of the author is to heal the breach existing 
from of old, but sadly widened of late, between reason and faith 
touching this subject of prayer. The first chapter is prelimi- 
nary, setting forth the nourishment which the soul gains from 
prayer, and the various influences that are hostile to a hearty 
persuasion of its efficacy ;—these are stated to be a tendency 
to recognize our obligation to God rather than our dependence 
upon him, a narrow devotion and hasty surrender of the mind 
to science, phrenology, ethics, and spiritualism, which see God 
as law rather than as love, as he binds himself rather than as 
he exercises his freedom ; — and two theories, the one forbidding 
prayer for temporal things, and the other refusing to recog- 
nize any action in the matter which is not reaction. The same 
chapter further aims to-show that Christ presents to us in his 
life and lessons a union of. divine law and divine love. In the 
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second chapter we attend to the doctrine of prayer as Jesus and 
the Apostles seem to have taught it, —that we should pray more 
in secret than in public, and without meaningless and merely 
formal repetitions,— that we should believe and persevere and 
bring a Christian heart to the exercise, and continue in supplica- 
tion whether we eat or drink or whatsoever we do. The peti- 
tions of Jesus come before us in this connection for our study, 
and are wisely and reverently treated. In this branch of his 
subject there is only one particular in which the author fails to 
carry us with him ; we could not commend prayer for temporal 
blessings from the text, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.” 
That unique word, émovotoy, seems to us rather to mean real, 
substantial, and to direct our attention to spiritual nutriment. 
In the third chapter, the objections to the re&isonableness of sup- 
plication made by the metaphysician, the man of science, the 
psychologist, and the transcendentalist, are considered, and the 
insufficiency of the view which regards prayer as a reaction, 
and of that which would limit it to spiritual blessings, is distinctly 
presented. The three remaining chapters are devoted to a 
careful survey of the preparations, the methods, the motives, 
and the results of prayer, brief, but comprehensive and catholic. 
It is not necessary to add, that these are high matters, and we 
should bring suspicion upon our discernment or sincerity were 
we to claim that our author has been entirely successful in his 
attempts to unfold them. We are satisfied, however, that he 
has brought together and presented in an attractive form the 
most important thoughts, speculative and practical, which must 
be weighed by every one who would think and feel justly upon 
this great subject. The Essay bears the marks of profound 
meditation, and will reward the careful study of the young theo- 
logian. It is written from a deep and genuine Christian expe- 
rience, and will surely take its place amongst the books that 
help us to dispel our doubts, to rise into the still, pure air of 
heavenly communion, to find God very near through his Son 
for all the occasions of our mortal estate. We believe it was 
George Fox who said once to Oliver Cromwell, that the Church 
was in possession of the Scriptures, but had lost the spirit which 
wrote them. Was there nota vast deal of truth in the saying ? 
Might it not be repeated very justly now ? Are there not many 
whose God is afar, in the past, or in some remote islands of the 
blessed, not the Redeemer of whom Christ is the image? The 
presence and agency of the spirit are recognized only by the 
devout, by those who are habitually near to God, and this no 
man can be who does not with his mind and heart believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of all those that diligently seek 
him. God speed this little book upon its Christian errand, and 
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make it an effectual instrument, within and without our fold, in 
the great work of restoring belief in the Eye that seeth, the 
Ear that heareth, and the Voice that speaketh now as of old ! 





1. The Workingman’s Way in the World, being the Autobiog- 
raphy of a Journeyman Printer. New York: Redfield. 
1854. 12mo. pp. 359. 

2. Merrimack, or Life at the Loom,a Tale by Day Krttoce 
Lee, Author of * Summerfield, or Life on a Farm,” &c. 
New York: Redfield. 1854. 12mo. pp. 353. 


Tuese books befong to a class of writings which could not 
have seen the light in any age previous to this, and which may 
fairly be numbered amongst the distinctive products of the 
times, along with India-rubber cloth, Daguerreotypes, and friction- 
matches. ‘The experiences of workingmen and workingwomen 
are in these days everywhere said or sung, and those who have 
mournfully come to the conclusion that we shall have no more 
epics must gather what comfort they can from this new form of 
literature, and try to be thankful that, although national armories 
are even more flourishing than heretofore, although sword-fac- 
tories stand side by side with plough-factories, nevertheless the 
songs of the loom, the anvil, and the plough are taking the 
places of battle-songs, and the shirts which are sung of now are 
made, not of iron, but of cotton. We recommend every one 
whose temperament inclines him to look only on the dark side 
of life to read largely in this department of modern literature ; 
even here he will find something that may feed his melancholy, 
for existence will never wholly part with its burden and its 
mystery ; but with a little that is threatening in its aspect, there 
is a great deal more which is encouraging a healthy tone of 
practical Christian sentiment. Indeed, we are satisfied that few 
persons have any adequate conception of the amount of vitality, 
intellectual and emotional, which is realized in the more ele- 
vated portion of the laboring classes of modern society. We 
were inclined at first to the opinion, that the life at the loom de- 
scribed in ‘“* Merrimack” could not be the real thing at all; 
that sentiments and tastes are attributed by Mr. Lee to opera- 
tives, to which they very rarely rise. But upon reflection, we 
are satisfied that his delineations and reports are upon the whole 
just. One half of the world, it is said, do not know how the 
other half live ; and the remark is quite as applicable to persons 
who live just round the corner, to the machinists, for example, 
who, as we write, are assembling for their dinner in the house 
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across the street, as to the remote sea-islanders. Undoubtedly 
we overrate the amount of intellectual culture amongst the 
wealthier portion of society, but we underrate just as much the 
gifts and attainments of the humbler classes. We shall learn 
by and by that it is a great error steadily to associate igno- 
rance with the necessity of labor. 

The volumes before us are interesting and profitable, each in 
its kind. Both of them are animated by a pure spirit, and are 
commended by a pleasant style. We hope that they will be 
extensively read by the classes whose fortunes they delineate, 
and by their employers also. ‘The ‘“* Autobiography ” proved to 
us the more attractive of the two, because it seemed to be not a 
fiction founded upon fact, but the true story of an actual human 
life. Personal narrative, when it is not disfigured by conceit, 
and when the narrator is gifted to tell his tale with feeling and 
good taste, hardly ever fails to be interesting, even though the 
story may include no remarkable adventures. The very quiet- 
ness of the picture may be its chief charm. The workingman’s 
story is a very pleasant one, and he has written it out in a very 
simple and clear workingman’s style. It may be that we have 
been very ignorant and unobserving, but it is true that his book 
has opened for us a fresh view of life, and he commends him- 
self all the more to the reader by the healthy moral sentiment 
and vigorous English common sense which shielded him so 
completely against infidelity and socialism, and taught him that 
the workingman’s reliances are God and his own energies. 





The United States Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. A Personal Narrative. By Exvisna Kent Kang, 
M.D.,U.S.N. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. 
8vo. pp. 552. 


Tus expedition, as is well known to all our readers, was a 
joint undertaking on the part of the United States government 
and of a public-spirited merchant of New York, — Mr. Henry 
Grinnell, of that city, furnishing the vessels, and the Navy De- 
partment providing the officers and men. It consisted of two 
small vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of only two hundred and 
thirty-five tons, and was manned by thirty-three persons, includ- 
ing the commanders, Lieutenant Edwin J. De Haven, and Acting 
Master Samuel P. Griffin. Dr. Kane accompanied the expedi- 
tion in the capacity of surgeon of the larger vessel, the Advance ; 
and in the volume before us we have a general history of its 
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operations, chiefly prepared from his private journal. The nar- 
rative is written with great spirit and vivacity, and will compare 
favorably with any previous history of Arctic adventure, both 
for the variety and intrinsic interest of its topics and the literary 
skill exhibited in their treatment. Several of the chapters are 
valuable contributions to science ; such as that on the formation 
of icebergs and floes, and on the disintegrating processes which 
result in their destruction. Others have a more popular interest, 
and are full of exciting scenes. 

The expedition sailed from New York on the 22d of May, 
1850, and anchored at the Whale Fish Islands on the 24th of 
June. Here they remained several days to procure furs and 
complete the preparations for their perilous voyage. Startin 
again on the 29th, they prosecuted their search through the Mid- 
dle Pack, as it is called, and amidst all the vicissitudes of Arctic 
navigation, until the middle of September, when they were 
frozen up in Wellington Channel, in about 75° of north latitude 
and 93° of west longitude. And here commenced a drift abso- 
lutely unparalleled in the history of navigation. The two ves- 
sels, now fast frozen in an immense ice-field, continued to drift in 
a northerly direction until the 2d of October, when they reached 
a point in latitude 75° 24’ 52” north, and longitude 93° 31’ 10” 
west. Here they met another current which bore them back 
again on their dim and perilous way, through Wellington Chan- 
nel, Barrow’s Strait, and Lancaster Sound, into Baffin’s Bay, 
until the 7th of June in the following year, when the ice broke 
up, in 66° 20’ 18” north, and about 59° west, and they were 
finally released from their long imprisonment. Upon making 
sail again, they directed their course once more towards the 
Whale Fish Islands, and, after recruiting for a short time, again 
commenced their search. But the great extent and compactness 
of the ice which filled the bay compelled them to return after 
an ineffectual attempt to penetrate it; and early in the autumn 
our voyagers arrived in New York, after an absence of a little 
less than a year and a half. 

In its main object, the expedition was unsuccessful ; but this 
object had been faithfully prosecuted under more than ordinary 
difficulties. ‘Some important results, however, were obtained, 
among which the first place must be given to the discovery of 
Grinnell Land, at the northern end of Wellington Channel. It 
is true that this discovery has been claimed for the English ex- 
pedition, then in the Arctic Sea. But the very strong argu- 
ments so clearly presented by our author leave little or no doubt 
that this claim is unfounded, and that the honor must really at- 
tach to our countrymen. 

In addition to his own personal narrative, Dr. Kane’s volume 
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contains, in an Appendix, the letter of instructions addressed to 
Lieutenant De Haven by Secretary Preston, the official report 
to the Navy Department, several valuable meteorological and 
other tables, and an interesting and suggestive lecture by our 
author on an open Polar Sea. The volume is also handsomely 


illustrated with numerous engravings, which add much to its 
interest. 





History of Oliver Cromwell and the English Commonwealth, 
from the Execution of Charles the First to the Death of Crom- 
well. By M. Guizot. Translated by ANpDrew R. Scoste. 
In two volumes. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1854. 
12mo. pp. 426, 511. 


Ir is a fact not less remarkable than it is undoubted, that the 
best History of the English Revolution has been written by the 
great philosophical statesman of France. Across that period, 
so long sacred to partisan bigotry and misrepresentation, his 
History proceeds with an impartiality as rigid and unswerving 
as Mr. Hallam’s, and with a fulness of detail, a justness of re- 
mark, and a breadth of philosophy, which leave little to be de- 
sired.¢ In the volumes before us, he resumes his narrative at 
the point where it was interrupted many years since, when his 
powers were yet in the vigor of middle life, and carries it for- 
ward with the same impartiality, the same entire control of his 
subject, and under the guidance of the same enlightened: princi- 
ples which he then exhibited. The period of which they treat 
is scarcely less eventful, and is intimately allied with that which 
engaged his attention in his former work. Indeed, in M. Guizot’s 
view, it forms only an integral portion of the same grand histori- 
cal era, extending from the accession of Charles the First to the 
abdication of James the Second. There are doubtless strong 
reasons for thus regarding it, and giving to the whole course of 
events that dramatic unity which they thus acquire. Yet, with 
all our profound admiration of M. Guizot and of the other emi- 
nent scholars by whom this thesis is maintained, we have never 
been able to convince ourselves that it is, upon the whole, better 
thus to reconcile the distinctive characteristics of the Revolution 
of 1640 and the Revolution of 1688. Between these two great 
struggles we perceive radical distinctions which it seems unwise 
to wink out of sight. 

Cromwell of course forms the central figure in M. Guizot’s 
work, and around him nearly all the interest revolves. ‘The 
delineation of him offers little that is novel ; but it is remarkable 
for its discrimination of the conflicting elements in his complex 
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eharacter, for its moderation, and for its careful avoidance of all 
extreme opinions. M. Guizot neither bestows on Cromwell the 
absurd praise, nor deals out the unjust censure, which are alike 
lavished upon him by partisan historians. The other prominent 
actors are also portrayed with great fairness and candor in bal- 
ancing their opposing merits and defects. If any exception may 
be justly taken to the manner in which our author has executed 
this portion of his work, it is that the uniform coldness and 
austerity of his judgment have led him to regard with too little 
leniency those errors which it was inevitable for the English 
Revolutionists to commit, in the difficult position into which they 
were forced, and that he expresses himself in language too little 
animated by an active sympathy with either party. His style, 
so far as its characteristics may be ascertained through a trans- 
lation, though marked by dignity and elegance, is never impas- 
sioned, and rarely becomes eloquent. In its entire freedom 
from passion and its disregard of rhetorical ornaments, it differs 
very widely from the style of almost every other modern French 
historian, and also, in a lesser degree, from the style of some of 
his own earlier works. 

M. Guizot devotes considerable space to the diplomacy and 
foreign relations of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. 
His opinions on these points have much interest, as they gre the 
views of a great theoretical statesman who has also enjoyed 
long practice in the diplontatic, legislative, and executive depart- 
ments of his government; and he has illustrated his work by 
some valuable extracts from the Archives des Affaires Etran- 
géres of France. His Appendices fill nearly two hundred and 
sixty pages, and contain a large number of interesting docu- 
ments, of which a considerable part are now first printed. 
They throw new light on some doubtful points, and are a most 
welcome addition to the documentary history of the period. In 
his criticisms on the diplomacy of England at this time, M. 
Guizot seems to lay rather too much stress on the vacillating 
and undecided course which the Commonwealth adopted in its 
relations with France and Spain. Yet it may well be doubted 
whether it would have been wise for the Parliament to have 
more actively espoused the cause of either of those great pow- 
ers. And as regards the war with the United Provinces, it is 
certain that England’s maritime superiority dates from that pe- 
riod, and was in no small degree due to the wise policy begun 
by Vane and continued by Cromwell. 

In a few other particulars, our author’s views admit of some 
qualification ; but in the main they are just and well considered, 
and but little objection can be raised to the accuracy of the pic- 
ture which he presents of this portion of English history. His 
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fame as an historian will only be rendered the more secure by 
the high qualities which the work exhibits. The translation, it 
may be added, is executed with spirit, and apparent fidelity ; and 
the citations from English authorities have.been verified by ref- 
erence to the originals. 





The Spirit of the Bible, or the Nature and Value of the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, discriminated in an Analysis of 
their Several Books. By Epwarp Hiceinson. London: 
E. T. Whitfield. 1853. 12mo. pp. 522. 


Hap this excellent book come to our hands before we had 
written and printed the article on the Popular Use of the Bible 
which opens this number of our journal, we should certainly 
have availed ourselves of its help in the expression of some of 
the views there set forth. Mr. Higginson’s work bears the ap- 
propriate motto, “* The Letter killeth ; the Spirit maketh alive.” 
As this volume is exclusively concerned with the Old Testament, 
we suppose the author intends to follow it with another devoted 
to the New Testament. He has undertaken a most serious and 
exacting task, in which any measure of success is deserving of 
respectful and grateful commendation. There are two very dis- 
tinct standards by which even an accomplished Biblical scholar 
may put the contents of the Bible to the test of criticism : first, 
the standard supplied by his own intellectual and spiritual judg- 
ment, his taste, discernment, and philosophical theories, his 
sense of the probabilities and fitnesses of things, and his apprecia- 
tion of the value of one or. another sort of evidence ; second, the 
standard which accepts certain external, historical, traditionary 
arguments as to some extent substitutes for personal investiga- 
tion, and as having assured to themselves by the allowance of 
others an authority which careful inquiry at this late day, and 
under many disadvantages, cannot fully authenticate. The rule 
of wisdom doubtless is to adopt both standards, or to interchange 
their application according as we are dealing with distinct issues 
in the which one or the other of them is a more appropriate test. 
But both of these standards are felt by us all to require great 
caution in their application, nor in fact can they always be dis- 
tinguished ; for intelligence and culture, according to the degree 
in which they are possessed, will make the subjective standard 
more or less objective, and the objective standard more or less 
subjective, to different persons. We think that Mr. Higginson 
has fairly appreciated and has skilfully availed himself of both 
these standards of criticism in the book before us. In some 
very valuable preliminary pages, he presents, in a form suited to 
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persons of average intelligence, such suggestions as are most 
worthy of being heeded by one who seeks to discern the spirit 
of the Bible. Without a cumbrous array of learning, he states 
the essential ¢onditians which require and enable us to discern 
between the form and incidental accompaniments through which 
the records of revelation have come to us, and the substantial 
facts of that revelation. While we might incline to differ with 
Mr. Higginson as to the soundness of some two or three of his 
leading principles, and should certainly dissent from him widely 
in the application which he makes of them in some particular 
cases, we cannot withhold the expression of very high praise to 
him for a work that we believe would relieve and instruct the 
minds of vast numbers who read the Bible under a painful sense 
of its perplexities. 

He has brought together much valuable information relating 
to the constituent portions of the Old Testament; he writes in a 
cautious and most reverential spirit; he advances a positive 
belief in the inspiration of Moses, and in the reality of a revela- 
tion made by God through him ; and his aim throughout is not to 
undermine or discredit, but to assure, to build up and reinvigo- 
rate the faith of those to whom the Bible is the most precious of 
all books. When we consider how easy it is to fail wholly in 
the carrying out of such a design as Mr. Higginson proposed to 
himself, — but one element in which was to discriminate be- 
tween the divine and the human in the contents of one and the 
same volume,— we are impressed with a high sense of the 
value of his labors. He has shown great good judgment in not 
opening some questions which, though they most importunately 
invite debate, would have required his whole volume for their 
discussion. His remarks upon the substantially Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuch, upon the spirit of Judaism, upon the poetry 
of the nation, and upon the moral of Jewish history, show the 
action of a sound mind and of a clear discernment. If this vol- 
ume should not be reprinted in this country, we would advise 
our readers to order copies of the English edition through our 
own publishers, Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 





Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England. Printed by order of the Legislature. 
Edited by Natuaniet B. Suurtuerr, M. D. Boston: From 
the Press of William White, Printer to the Commonwealth. 
1853. 2 vols. 4dto. pp. 479, 344. 


In these two elegant volumes, legislative patronage and the 
unrequited zeal of a most devoted antiquarian have united to 
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secure from the perils of a conflagration records of inestimable 
value. In every point of view the contents of these volumes are 
of interest. They are of a unique character: the curiosities 
of literature embrace no documents in all respects like these. 
Some introductory remarks of the editor prefixed to the first 
volume describe to us the condition of the MS. records from 
which he has printed, and contain such explanations as enable a 
reader to peruse with pleasure these antiquated memorials of the 
fathers. Nothing that patient skill and the resources of art could 
contribute to the publication of these volumes in the most accu- 
rate and beautiful manner, has been lacking. ‘The ingenuities 
of typography have been put to service to produce fac-simile 
copies of the antiquated abbreviations and characters used by 
the successive secretaries who wrote the records, and even a de- 
gree of virtue is allowed to exist in bad spelling when it is fol- 
lowed in imitation of men who did nothing else bad while they 
did so much that is good. ‘To Dr. Shurtleff we are indebted for 
as exemplary a piece of editorial labor as has ever been per- 
formed within the range of our observation. The fruits of his 
honorable but trying toil will be of the most enduring character. 

As to the intrinsic value of this publication, there cannot pos- 
sibly be more than one opinion, at least among citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts. Beginning with that curious charter, which was 
more curiously*converted from its designed use by a mere trad- 
ing company resident in Old England into a sort of Bill of 
Rights for an essentially independent state in New England, we 
read on through a series of entries in which the most trivial 
matters are entered with a grave solemnity becoming the great 
enterprise of which the least element was a condition of suc- 
cess. In one of the loose papers connected with the first trans- 
portation hitherwards, we read as follows: ‘* To prouide to send 
for Newe England ; Ministers; Pattent vnder seale ; Men skylfull 
in making of pitch, of salt,” &c., with a miscellaneous inven- 
tory, including Coneys, Tame Turkeys, Shewes (shoes), and 
Copper Kettells. Wecan imagine that the writer was a little 
embarrassed as to whether he should put first among the neces- 
saries for the voyage the ministers or the Pattent. 

That the gravest reader will occasionally be conscious of be- 
ing moved to smiles as he peruses these records of our progen- 
itors during the first twenty years of their legislation, we will 
freely admit. But we doubt whether any person can read ten 
successive pages in them without being penetrated with a new 
sense of the heroism, the piety, and the noble qualities and pa- 
tient virtues and far-reaching wisdom of the men whose first 
memorials on this soil are now brought before him in so at- 
tractive a shape. 
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Thesaurus of English Words, so classified and arranged as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Marx Roger. Revised and Ed- 
ited, with a List of Foreign Words, defined in English, and 
other Additions. By- Barnas Sears, D.D. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1854. 12mo. pp. 468. 


ConsIpEr1NG that this work attempts to carry out an original 
and a very complicated and embarrassing plan, the joint labors 
of the English author and the American editor must be regarded 
as having reached an eminently successful result. It partakes 
of the character of a dictionary of definitions, of a treatise on 
synonymes, and of an essay on the philosophy of language. It 
will help to enrich the vocabulary of a writer or speaker, will 
suggest to him some important and some very delicate distinc- 
tions in words, and will contribute to the accuracy and expres- 
siveness of style in composition for all who keep the volume 
within their easy reach. Dr. Sears states in a brief Preface the 
nature and extent of the alterations and additions made by him- 
self in the original work: these are such as add very much to 
its value. It would be difficult for us to present to our readers 
the plan of the work, unless we copied the statement of it at 
length from the volume itself, and even that is so brief and per- 
haps intricate, that only an examination of the @ontents will ac- 
quaint any one thoroughly with its purpose and method. We 
have noticed a few imperfections, — it would be strange indeed 
if the work were without them, — which makes us all the more 
sensible of the general thoroughness and correctness of the volume. 

A very full index of English words refers the reader to pre- 
ceding sections of the work, in which each word is classified 
with others of a cognate character in sense or use, while meta- 
phorical significations are carefully noted. The general division 
of the body of the work is necessarily an arbitrary one, but any 
perplexity which it might cause to a reader who is searching 
for a particular word is remedied by the index, where the 
alphabetical order is observed. A second index contains an 
alphabetical list of foreign words and expressions which are in 
frequent use among us, with English definitions attached. 

We have been surprised to find that under neither of the 
words To Atone and Atonement, the definition to reconcile and 
reconciliation is recognized either by the author or the editor 
The omission is a very strange one, considering what an im- 
portant issue is recognized as depending upon a Scripture word. 
The Reformer Tyndall, in his ‘ Prologues to the Five Books of 
Moses,” gives a table “ expounding certain words,” and here 
we find reconcile defined, ‘To make at one, and to bring in 
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grace or favor.” A score of most decisive proofs might be 
quoted from English works written before and after our transla- 
tion of the Bible, showing that the signification of Atonement is 
at-one-ment, or the being at one, the reconciling of two parties 
who had been estranged. The idea of compensation, reparation, 
quittance, or expiation, did not enter into the meaning of the 
word atonement, though these meanings are all given, and that 
of reconciliation is omitted, in the ‘Thesaurus. 








The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852. 
With a Voyage down the Volga, and a Tour through the 
Country of the Don Cossacks. By Laurence OLIPHANT. 
From the Third London Edition. New York: Redfield. 
1854. 12mo. pp. 266. 


Tuts is an opportune publication, and will be read with inter- 
est because the regions to which it relates are turned to at the 
present time by millions of eyes and minds. The author writes 
in a pleasant, sketchy manner, and varies his narrative of per- 
sonal experiences among strange scenes by introducing histori- 
cal, political, and statistical statements on matters concerning 
which we are all asking questions. ‘Two good maps and some 
vigorous wood-cuts add to the value and liveliness of the work. 
It gives us in small compass a great deal of reliable and useful 
information. 





The Life and Labors of St. Augustine. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Paitip Scuarr, by the Rev. T. C. Porrer. 
New York: J.C. Riker. 1854. 12mo. pp. 150. 


It is probably impossible to decide at this day how much that 
is incorporated with the life-story of the Bishop of Hippo is re- 
liable and literally true. The difficulty of deciding the question 
is not wholly relieved by the fact, that we derive the most of our 
information concerning him from his own writings, for the poetic 
and the marvellous are at times evidently confounded by him 
with the simple truth. Still his history and experience are pro- 
foundly interesting, if only for this, — that the sombre and dis- 
heartening views of many great religious problems were origi- 
nated by him. ‘This little monogram is prepared with great 
ability, and will be read by many who would shrink from the 
perusal of a more solid volume. 
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The Trials of a Mind in its Progress to Catholicism: a Letter 
to his Old Friends. By L. Situman Ives, LL.D., late Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North Carolina. Bos- 
ton: Patrick Donahoe. 1854. 12mo. pp. 233. 


In reading this volume, we have tried hard, but, we must-con- 
fess it, all in vain, to sympathize with the writer. We believe 
that his struggles have been sincere, and that he has candidly 
related their progress and result. Whether, however, he has a 
clear conception of their cause, or would be ready to debate 
a prior issue with equal candor, we must own that we doubt. 
Many of his former friends, pained by his course and by its pres- 
ent conclusion, might be moved to avail themselves of a tempta- 
tion presented by one word in the title of his book, and say that by 
his own confession his progress had been to CaTHOLIcISM, as 
technically understood, but not to Gospel Christianity. But this 
suggestion, which would come legitimately from all others beside 
the fancy clique among High-Churchmen, is precluded those 
who were previously most in the confidence of Dr.Ives. For 
ourselves, we fail to discern any progress made by him, except a 
progress in error and in the needless work of confounding things 
that are really wide apart. The identity of portions of the the- 
ory on which High-Churchism relies with that which sustains 
the Papal Church, has been frequently and elaborately set forth ; 
but nowhere has it been made more obvious than in these very 
pages of Dr. Ives. He appears never to have exercised the 
rights, or to have been faithful to the responsibilities of a Prot- 
estant Christian. 

He says that for years he had been tried by the solemn ear- 
nestness of the great question, How was he to secure salvation 
for his soul? All his studies and duties as a bishop had not sat- 
isfied his mind on that point, which it would seem that either one 
of a hundred luminous sentences of the Bible might settle for ev- 
ery reader or hearer. So perfectly does his individuality of judg- 
ment appear to have been fettered by his High-Churchism, that 
he cannot conceive that the great question should be answered 
directly by the Scriptures, and that the Creator and Father 
needs no intermediate human agencies to make his method of 
salvation successful. Some corporate authority, some transmit- 
ted localized and well-authenticated mediations through an in- 
stitution, instantly present themselves to his mind as essential to 
the success of any scheme which God can devise for salvation. 
When a sincere and anxious man adopts that astounding notion, it 
matters not how much farther he progresses, for he is on a 
wrong track. The recital of Dr. Ives’s experiences, when under 
the guidance of such a delusion, is painfully disagreeable, and it 
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is utterly deficient in those qualities of solemn and penetrating 
earnestness which will so profoundly engage our sympathies 
when we read of the real struggles of a soul with facts and mys- 
teries. Dr. Ives might have heaped together mountain masses 
of quotations like those which he offers to authenticate the claims 
of the Roman Church, but they have nothing more to do with 
the question which he proposed to himself than have the laws 
about landed property. 

Indeed, as we have read his pages, we have had the suggestion 
afise in our mind, that Dr. Ives has treated the question as to his 
salvation precisely after the fashion in which a shrewd and cau- 
tious man would decide upon an investment in railroad stock, 
with an eye to the largest dividends, and a careful examination 
of his certificates. But even in this view of his method he does 
not go deep and far enough in his attempt to identify the method 
of salvation with some corporate agency intrusted to the Roman 
Church. A nervous purchaser of railroad stock, besides being 
anxious to know whether the signatures on his certificates were 
really those of the legal officers of the corporation, might be 
tempted to inquire whether these officers had been legally cho- 
sen. This latter question implies what is really the vital issue 
opened between us and the Roman Church. Is that Church 
legally in possession of authority to interpose itself between a 
single human soul and the offer of salvation made by God 
through Jesus Christ? It will be time enough to consider the 
terms which that Church exacts, when her right to deal with them 
in any way, or even to propose or announce them, has been 
established. It is hardly necessary for us to say, that Dr. Ives 
does not add a single argument or shadow of an argument to the 
wretched pleas which have been urged upon this point. He has 
all the means for learning the will of God concerning it which the 
Roman Church possesses, and the Pope himself, according to the 
New Testament, will be held to the same terms for salvation 
with Dr. Ives. 





Russia as it is. By Count A. pe Gurowsk1. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 312. 


Tue author of this volume is known to us as an exile who has 
had the best opportunities for obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
all the matters concerning which he writes. The intensity of 
feeling which he throws into his language, and the evident 
smarts of painful personal experience which have sharpened 
some of its epithets, do not in the least dispose us to question the 
perfect trustworthiness of his statements. He is all the more 
credible a witness to the despotic policy of the Czar, and to the 
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hopelessly dreary effects of it in his empire, because his expos- 
ures are connected with the confession of a youthful imagina- 
tion of his own, that a generous result might be attained through 
the established rule in Russia. At this time, when we shall be 
flooded with books upon the same theme, we are glad to have 
one thus early put within our reach which will save us from 
wasting our leisure moments upon a mass of volumes written to 
order for a supply of the market. We have here a concise, 
though a sufficiently full, exposition of the internal affairs of Rus- 
sia; asketch of the imperial policy to which Nicholas succeed- 
ed, and of the modifications which he has introduced into it; 
sketches of the constituent elements of society, and af the popu- 
lation, with an account of the army and the navy, the nobility, the 
clergy, the bourgeoisie, the Cossacks, the peasantry, and the 
serfs ; a statement of the rights of aliens and strangers; and a 
forecast of the future. We have found in the volume precisely 
what we have been asking for, and we commend it to our 
readers. 





An Autobiography. My Schools and Schoolmasters: or, The 
Story of my Education. By Hucu Minter. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1854. 12mo. pp. 551. 


{n this most instructive and interesting volume Mr. Miller uses 
the words “schools” and ‘schoolmasters” in their largest 
sense, as embracing the agents and scenes of one’s education. 
As a man of mark himself, gifted with endowments and talents 
which have owed more of their attainments to their original 
wealth and to their own good use than to the offices of the ped- 
agogue, Mr. Miller has already in his previous volumes given us 
some portions of the story of his life, and has so engaged our 
curiosity as to win our attention to anything that he may write. 
The book before us is a Scotch production through and through; 
partaking of all the most characteristic elements of the country, 
of its people, its habits of life, its modes of thinking and feeling, 
and its peculiarities of belief. It is perfectly natural that Mr. 
Miller should be a Scotch Calvinist, and being one, and a 
geologist besides, it is equally natural that he should think that 
he might find in geology some intimations of the doctrine of the 
union of two natures in Christ. But in the matter of his relig- 
ious impressions and opinions we apprehend that he was more 
of a pupil and of a recipient of the views of others, than in any 
other portion of his education. He is, however, a strong believ- 
er, and we are always interested in the statements which an in- 
telligent person, not professionally attached to Calvinism as a 
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scholar or minister, may make of the effects of that system on 
himself. There are a great many episodical incidents and nar- 
ratives in the volume, and some fine touches of experience under 
the common aspects of life, which we should have been glad 
to transfer from the book into our own pages had it appeared in 
season for such ause. The volume will be sure of a popular re- 
ception, and what we have read of it has satisfied us that it will 
reward a thorough perusal. It is well that Scotland should 
nourish some men of science and letters at the present day, who 
are able to stand as testimonies for religious faith under any 
form. ‘There isa mystery resting upon the religious position of 
such a man-as Lord Jeffrey, which intimates a rather distrustful 
view of the state of opinion on that subject among cultivated men 
in that land. The readers of the Life and Correspondence of 
Francis Horner are left to put their own construction upon the 
fact, that religion is not mentioned from the beginning to the end 
of those two volumes. While we were recently reading in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra a most laudatory notice of the life and char- 
acter of Horner, and of these volumes, we could not but ask 
ourselves what explanation the writer gave to himself of that 
fact. 

We observe, however, a disposition, on the part of some timid 
observers of the issue between science and the Old Testament, to 
exaggerate the real merits and success of Mr. Miller as a medi- 
ator between them. 





The Life of Harman Blennerhassett. Comprising an Authentic 
Narrative of the Burr Expedition; and containing many 
additional Facts not heretofore published. By Wituiam H. 
Sarrorp. Cincinnati. 1853. 12mo. pp. 239. 

Tus brief contribution to biography and history will afford 
the authentic materials of one of the American romances which 
are yet to be written. Mr. Safford on his part has sought to hold 
closely to fact, finding enough in that to give interest of the 
most exciting character to his pages. We thank him for his 
labor here, and have no abatement to make on the score of any 
deficiency of fulness in his volume, though we confess that we 
should have been gratified with more details upon every inci- 
dent which it involves. The eloquence of Wirt has made school- 
boys familiar with just enough of the story of Blennerhassett and 
Burr to make them desirous as they grow up to know more 
about it. Mr. Safford will satisfy them. With good taste, clear 
judgment, and a proper amount of research, he has presented the 
tale, which begins in romance and ends in tragedy. Many per- 
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sons who shall glide down the Ohio after having perused his 
book, will turn with a sad interest to the island whose once gar- 
den beauty has suffered the desolation that has passed over the 
happy family that first substituted the charms of civilization for 
its wilderness luxuriance, and enjoyed eight years of existence 
there before the destroyer came. 





Junius Discovered. By Freperick Grirrin. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1854. 16mo. pp. 310. 


Wuet#e_r the name of a writer who took such pains for self- 
concealment as to be undiscovered by thousands who were on 
the search for him while he was penning his mysterious epistles, 
will ever be discovered and have his work proved upon him to 
the satisfaction of all, must now be held to be doubtful by those 
who are asking still, ‘* Who was Junius?” Mr. Griffin has, we 
think, proved so much as this, — that our own Governor Pownall 
may have been Junius. After clearly laying down certain facts 
and characteristics which must be predicated of the unknown 
writer, and which must be assured for any historic personage for 
whom the unattributed fame is challenged, Mr. Griffin proceeds, 
by a very adroit and judicious chain of suggestions, to show how 
all these facts and characteristics are conformed to by Governor 
Pownall. He certainly makes out a very strong case, which he 
pleads with equal modesty and skill. Wholly aside from the 
main intent of the volume, it has a high value as containing 
many interesting particulars, and several original letters, of a 
man who has not received all the literary honors which he de- 
serves. What Mr. Griffin would esteem a secondary merit of 
his volume shall stand with us as its primary, or at least as its 
sufficient recommendation. 





Annual of Scientific Discovery: or, Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art, for 1854. Exhibiting the most important 
Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zo- 
ology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, 
&c. Together with a List of Recent Scientific Publications ; 
a Classified List of Patents ; Obituaries of Eminent Scien- 
tific Men ; Notes on the Progress of Science during the Year 
1853, etc. Edited by Davin A. Wetts, A.M. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1854. 12mo. pp. 398. 


T Is copious title-page must serve as a notice to our readers 
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of the book from which we copy it, and must also be the rec- 
ommendation of the volume. When we say that the book con- 
tains all of which it thus gives the promise, we say enough in its 
behalf. The successive volumes of this annual have been most 
laboriously and faithfully prepared, and they will serve a noble 
use for immediate reference and for permanent history. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Recent German Literature. —The press, during the last quarter, has 
brought an unusually large addition to our theological literature, as well 
in the new works as in the new editions and continuations of former 
ones that it has produced, and these from writers of the most different 
parties. 

From the strict ‘‘ Church’ theologians, as they style themselves, 
(corresponding in their extreme opinions to the school at Princeton,) is, 
to be noticed the first volume of Hengstenberg’s ‘‘ Christology of the 
Old Testament, second edition, 1854,’’ from which we may cite, as ex- 
hibiting the position of this modern Orthodoxy, the views on the history 
of the Fall,—the ‘* Protevangelium,’’ — which is treated as the first 
of the “Messianic Prophecies of the Pentateuch.’? ‘The author op- 
poses, indeed, the allegorical interpretation, that Satan took upon him- 
self the form of a serpent ; he denies that the curse, ‘‘ Dust shalt thou 
eat,’’ is to ‘be taken literally, and he rejects the old view that the seed 
of the woman designates the Messias. The serpent really tempted 
Eve, but as the instrument of Satan, whose fate is involved in its curse. 


‘'T’'o him who is at all acquainted with the sphere of the divine revela- 
tions, who has gained any view of the relation in which the books of Moses 
stand to the entire following development, it will seem at the outset in- 
conceivable, that a doctrine, which later appears so important in the reve- 
lation, should not exist there, at least in germ. This is the more to be 
expected in advance, as we find already a in the Pentateuch the 
doctrine of the angel of the Lord, with which the doctrine of Satan is in- 
timately united. Besides, the origin of the doctrine of Satan is lost, if it 
is set aside in the history of the Fall.” 


The author applies John viii. 44 to the temptation, rather than to 
the first murder, and believes, not only that the snake talked, but, in- 
stead of being an object of aversion, then walked erect. ‘‘ It is from 
the first clearly probable, and agreeable to Satan’s usual mode of act- 
ing, who loves to change himself into an angel of light, that he chose 
an interesting and attractive instrument for the temptation.’’ This is 
against the view of Hofmann and Baumgarten, of the same school, 
who hold that the serpent was created before the Fall the same that it 
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was after; or, as Hofmann says, ‘ that it only possessed as punishment 
after the Fall what it had by nature before the Fall,’’ — which stands 
in open contradiction to the text.—Kbérard, in his ‘* Revelation of 
John,’’ which forms the seventh volume of Olshausen’s Commentary on 
the New Testament, claims to have first separated the question of the 
fulfilment from the exegetical one of explanation. ‘* This has pre- 
served me, as I hope, from that ‘ tendency-exegesis,’ which reads its 
own Church views into the Apocalypse ; among others, also, from that 
monstrosity of Hengstenberg’s, who fancies that we stand already at 
the end of the reign of the thousand years. The demonstration that I 
have given, that the Pope cannot be the Antichrist, will also, doubt- 
less, scientifically weigh heavier in the scales than his.”? Ebrard has 
also just published a new edition of Olshausen’s Commentary on ‘ the 
three first Gospels as far as the history of the passion.’ Differing 
from his teacher, as he says, in the explanation of many single pas- 
sages, and also in many parts of his fundamental view, he has placed 
his own opinions in brackets, given precision to Olshausen’s expres- 
sions, and added many new notices. eil’s ‘‘ Historic-critical Intro- 
duction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament,’’ may be judged 
of from its pretension to be the only work of its kind of late ‘‘ from 
the stand-point of a criticism that believes in revelation,’’ and from its 
admission that Ewald, Hitzig, Thenius, and Bersheau ‘‘ have in mani- 
fold ways advanced the philological and critical branch of interpreta- 
tion, without understanding the spirit of the divine revelation.”’ Gue- 
ricke’s ‘*Complete History of the New Testament, second edition, 
,1854,”’ is from the same school, but of how different a spirit is mani- 
fest from the remarkable declaration of this strict Lutheran in his pref- 
ace : — 


‘“‘] have not been able, on many points, to pronounce now so decidedly 
and confidently. If, however, I have at present, and just at present, de- 
cidedly opposed the new Tubingen school, (whose researches, ten years 
ago, I could scarcely incidentally refer to,) as far as could here be done 
within fixed limits, and without permitting the entire form of the book to 
be colored by such opposition, this does not stand in contradiction with my 
often uttered conviction of the so uncommon endowments, ability, and skill 
of its founder and representative. Yes, I even hesitate not to apply to my- 
self, as opposed to Dr. Von Baur, the adage, that when kings build, truck- 
men have enough to do.” 


Here may also be mentioned, Hofmann, ‘‘ Scripture Proof,’’ — part 
first of the second half; Lange, ‘* History of the Church of the Apos- 
tolic Age,’’ two parts; Kurtz, ‘‘ History of the Old Testament,’’ Vol. 
I., second ed. ; ‘* Handbook of Church History,’’ Vol. I., second part, 
third ed. 

From the Ttibingen school we have a reprint of Zedler’s articles on 
the ‘* Theological System of Zwingli,’’ — an able dissertation that fills 
a gap. On the great question of the day, Dr. Baur’s ‘‘ Christianity 
and the Christian Church of the First Three Centuries’’ gives the 
“results which have been brought to light by the latest critical re- 
searches in the field of the earliest history of the Church.’’ It is need- 
less to say that all the points at issue between the old school and the 
new, are here discussed. The author says: ‘* My stand-point is in one 
word the purely historical, on which, therefore, the only thing to do is 
to represent what is historically given, as far as it is possible, in its 
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pure objectivity."’ The history is brought down to a period consider- 
ably later than the so-called ‘‘ post-apostolic age,’’ and the author inti- 
mates that, in future works, he may trace further the course of develop- 
ment of the Christian Church. Késélin, in his ‘‘ Origin and Composition 
of the Synoptical Gospels,’’ is inclined, with Ewald, to place-these at 
the end of the first century, rather than with Baur at the beginning of 
the second. On the vexed question as to the ‘* Memoirs of the*A pos- 
tles ’’ used by Justin Martyr, which for the last seventy years has been 
discussed on both sides with such warmth, — and justly, as its decision 
is most important for determining the origin of our Gospels, — has 
appeared a Programme from Volckmar, ‘‘ On Justin Martyr and his Re- 
lation to our Gospels.”” The author comes to the result that Justin 
used a peculiar Gospel, similar to that cited in the Clementines, but he 
does not hold that it was older than our synoptical Gospels, and he 
places it between Matthew and John. Hilgenfeld, ‘‘ The Apostolical 
Fathers, an Inquiry into the Contents and Origin of the Writings that 
bear their Name,”’ is a well-known laborer in this field. To these may 
be added Noack’s ‘‘ Biblical Theology,’’ containing a popular summary 
of the negative results, as well as his ‘‘ Christianity and Humanism,’’ 
‘*The Christian Mystic,’ and ‘‘ The Free Thinkers in Religion, 
Part I. The English Deists,’’ which, following one another in such 
rapid succession, forbid one to expect much that is original or penetrat- 
ing in their character. 

Between these two schools stand the so-called ‘‘ modern,”’ or ‘‘ be- 
lieving ’’ theologians, of whom two classes may be distinguished. From 
those more inclined to a stricter theology, we have from Dorner, “ His- 
tory of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ,’’ the 
second part, first division, ‘‘ from the end of the fourth century to the 
period of the Reformation,” with the promise that the concluding por- 
tion will soon be given. ‘That Dorner does not belong to the old school 
is manifest from his assertion, ‘‘ that the old Lutheran Christology is 
not yet perfect, and needs further improvement, no one capable of judging 
denies.’’ Ullmann’s “ Sinlessness of Jesus’? —so long known to us 
in a translation — now appears in a sixth, newly elaborated edition. So 
much has been entirely rewritten, that the book appears in form and 
substance quite altered. But perhaps the greatest difference from all 
the preceding editions is the view the author advances, page 164, and 
further advocates in the Appendix, that the Devil appeared and tempted 
Jesus in bodily outward form. The author expresses with much feel- 
ing the doubt whether, in the present position of the Church and of 
science, his work will find the welcome it has hitherto received. ‘‘ The 
strife of creeds without and within, that which was really necessary 
and that which has been forcibly excited, has drawn away the interest 
to another side. Many of my contemporaries, too, even among the 
younger, are so shut up in the formulas of a ready-made system, be it 
a system of belief or unbelief, that they reject at once a foundation of 
faith.’* The fifth edition of Harless’s ‘‘ Christian Ethics,” is but a 
reprint of the fourth. C. F. Schmid’s ‘ Biblical Theology of the 





*'The Professor has recently retired from the University at Heidelberg, 
and is now Prelate in Carlsruhe ; he will be succeeded next semestre by 
Prof. Rothe, of Bonn, whose successor, it is reported, will be Prof. J. P 
Lange, of Zurich. 


40 * 
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New Testament,”’ published after his death, contains the lectures he 
formerly read in Tabingen. The first volume treats of the life and 
doctrine of Jesus, the second, of his Apostles. 

From the other branch of the middle school, we have Hase’s ‘ Life 
of Jesus,’’ in a fourth and improved edition, 1854. ‘ The additions to 
the new edition have mainly arisen in oppositica as well to those who, 
in the “enthusiasm of emancipation from the letter which had been re- 
garded as divine, according to their ability deny to the New Testament 
even the historical facts, as also to those who, in their reverence for the 
Scriptures, often contrive only cunning subterfuges in order to protect 
the letter.”’ From Meyer has appeared the third edition of his Com- 
mentary on Matthew, in which he says: ‘‘ Continued occupation with 
the subject has led me to the decided conviction, that the participation of 
the Apostle Matthew in our first Gospel must be limited to that which 
in the fragment of Papias (in the interpretation of which the strict ver- 
bal sense is not to be departed from) is expressly attested as the work 
of the Apostle.”’ In the second new edition of his Commentary on 
Romans, 1854, the author says: ‘* The tendency-exegesis of the creed, 
which is again making itself more and more current, is closely con- 
nected with the Church revival of the times.’? He lays down the prin- 
ciple, ‘* Scriptura Scripture interpres,”’ and while protesting against pre- 
supposing in advance the Church-doctrine and Bible-doctrine to be 
id -ntical, thinks that the doctrine of his Church agrees essentially 
with the system of Paul. From Umbreit we have a dissertation en- 
titled ** Sin,’’ — a contribution to the theology of the Old Testament. 
Especially must we call attention to ‘* The Sources of Genesis, and the 
Mode of their Combination, newly investigated by Dr. Hupfeld, Profes- 
sor in Halle.”’? The author has here sought to restore the original text 
of Genesis, by pointing out the genuine portions of the same that had 
been heretofore overlooked, and removing others that had been falsely 
ascribed to it. He then considers the Jhvhistic portions, (the word 
Jehovah, which undoubtedly was originally pronounced Jahveh, or 
Jahaveh, the author writes with the simple Hebrew consonants, Jhvh, 
thus making this unutterable name actually unpronounceable,) and next, 
those of the later Elohist, and concludes with a criticism on the pro- 
cedure of the compiler of the work. ‘The author does not pretend to 
have finished the inquiry, but claims to have brought it upon a more 
correct path, and given it a surer basis. ‘The book closes with an ear- 
nest warning to the reactionists, ‘‘ who either reject at the outset all 
criticism of the Old Testament as soon as it conflicts with the Church 
tradition and their own presuppositions, as the product of infidelity and 
recklessness, or, for appearance only, but in fact guided by the very 
opposite principles, who practise the same only to destroy it.”” We 
cannot suppose that, on a subject which leaves so much room for sub- 
jective judgment, the results of the Professor will be universally re- 
ceived ; but we rejoice that the investigation has been opened anew, 
and we welcome this contribution towards the attainment of the truth. 
From Aler. Schweizer, one of the chief writers on dogmatics of the 
present day, has appeared, ‘‘ The Protestant Central Doctrines in their 
Development within the Reformed Church, — first half, the Sixteenth 
Century, 1854.’ This important and most thorough treatise, more his- 
torical than apologetic, exhibits the formation of these doctrines under 
the Reformers, and in their controversy with Catholics, Socinians, 
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and Lutheran receders. Wahi’s ‘‘ Philological Lexicon to the A pocry- 
pha of the Old ‘Testament’ is highly commended ; it is the first that 
has been made to the Apocrypha. 

In addition to the works above given are to be named H. Schmid’s 
Dogmatik, third edition, valuable as giving the sources of the doctrines 
of the Lutheran Church ; Meier, ** Manual of the History of Doctrines, 
second edition, revised by Prof. G. Baur, of Giessen, 1854’; Heppe, 
‘‘ History of German Protestantism, Vol. II. from 1563-74’’; also, 
** Confessional Development of the old Protestant Church of Germany, 
and the Present Condition and Work of German Protestantism.’’ From 
Dr T. Tobler, a physician, whose wonderful learning has been shown 
in the four volumes he has already published upon Palestine, in which 
all writers from the earliest to the latest times appear to have been con- 
sulted, we have, ‘‘ Topography of Jerusalem and its Neighborhood, — 
Vol. I. The Holy City.” Of the “ Bibliotheca Patrum Grecorum 
Dogmatica ’’? have appeared Vol. I. prepared by the late Prof. Thilo, 
containing, in Greek and Latin, the select dogmatic writings of Atha- 
nasius, and Vol. I]. edited by Dr. Goldhorn, those of Basilius and Greg- 
ory of Nazianzen, together with the Apolegy of Eunomius and the 
Synodal Letter of Amphilochius. Bohringer has just published the 
second part of his second volume of ‘* 'The Church of Christ and its 
Witnesses, or Church History in Biographies.’’ Five volumes had 
been already issued; the present (1854) contains the lives of Abelard, 
Heloise, Innocent IIL., Ganantenen of Assisi, and Elisabeth of Thu- 
ringen. From Doldinger, a learned Catholic, we have ‘‘ Hippolytus and 
Callistus, or the Roman Church in the First Half of the Third Century, 
with Reference to the Writings and Treatises of Bunsen, Wordsworth, 
Baur, and Gieseler.’’ It is well known that the work Philosophoumena, 
which had been attributed to Origen, and by Bunsen ascribed to Hip- 
polytus, which Gieseler holds to have been written after the year 157, 
is assigned by Dr. Baur to the Presbyter Caius. Dollinger agrees that 
Hippolytus was the author, and as the ninth book places the Roman 
Bishop Callistus in a rather unfavorable light, he endeavors to defend 
him in his inclination to Sabellianism. Bunsen seems to have offended 
the Orthodox Protestants as well as Catholics, Hengstenberg having 
raised against him the stale’ cry of pantheism, and Dollinger, who 
shows a profound acquaintance with the subject, pronouncing his book 
scientifically useless. A brief criticism of it in the ‘* Literary Central- 
Blatt, No. 3,’ blames Bunsen for being so little historical and so polem- 
ical, thinks that the title does net correspond to the contents of the 
book, censures his attempting to defend the genuineness of the Syrian 
text of Ignatius’s letters against almost universal contradiction, while 
it praises his vindication of spiritual freedom, his true evangelic tone, 
his proofs of thorough study, and considers as most valuable his re- 
marks on the liturgies of the ancient Church. With an Introduction 
from D’ Aubigné has appeared a ‘‘ History of the Evangelical Church 
in Hungary from the Beginning of the Reformation to 1850, with Refer- 
ence alsu to the Siebenburger, 1854.’’ ‘The printed and written docu- 
ments which were put into D’ Aubigné’s hands he was obliged to trans- 
fer to another, who he says is a man ‘‘ of true piety and sound judg- 
ment, full of Christian rectitude, honesty, and wisdom, in whom full 
confidence can be placed.’’ ‘The book abounds in references to author- 
ities, and communicates many facts of interest heretofore unknown. 
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No Protestant Church has suffered more oppression than the Hunga- 
rian. Sismondi said that, if the persecutions of the Protestants in 
Hungary were known, they would be found to exceed those of the 
Huguenots under Louis XIV.; and the present work opens this new 
chapter in the history of martyrdom. ‘To those interested in the sub- 
ject is to be commended for its thoroughness, ‘‘ George Calixtus and 
his Times,”’ Vol. 1. by Prof. Henke, of Marburg, —a work of twenty 
years of labor. Of about equal size is the first part of Hossbach’s 
‘¢ Spener and his Times,’’ second edition. The first volume of the 
‘** Real Encyclopedia for Protestant Theology and Church,”’ edited by 
Prof. Herzog, is just completed. The work will probably embrace ten 
volumes of aliout eight hundred pages each, and will be finished in four 
or five years. Opposed to Catholicism on the one hand, and to a 
negative theology on the other, its coritributors belong to the Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, and United Churches, and the names of Kurtz, Guericke, 
Miller, Tholuck, Hagenbach, Rothe, Wieseler, Schweizer, Umbreit, 
and Gfrorer show at once the ability and dissimilarity of its supporters. 
The articles on Alfred the Great from Leo, Professor of History, and 
on Ancient Egypt from Prof. Lepsius, demonstrate that not theologians 
alone are interested in the undertaking. The ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Cath- 
olic Theology,’’ edited by Professors Wetzer and Welte, which was 
commenced in the year 1846, has already filled ten volumes of nine 
hundred pages each, and the 123d Heft has not yet finished the letter 
T. Among other Catholic works, we may mention the third edition of 
Dieringer’s, and the fourth volume of Berlage’s Catholic Dogmatik; a 
second edition of Maldonati’s Commentary on the Evangelists, — Vol, 
I., containing Matthew and Mark, from Prof. Martin; and the sec- 
ond volume of ‘‘ The Roman Popes, or History of the Principal Per- 
sons, who, from the Holy Peter down to the present gloriously-reigning 
‘Two-hundred-and-fifty-ninth Successor of the same, have presided over 
the Catholic Church,’’ — by Prof. Abbé Miller. 

Other books, of which we have seen only the titles, are Eznhorn’s 
‘¢ The Principle of Mosaism and its Relation to Heathenism and Juda- 
ism.”’ ‘* The Ethiopic Books of the Old Testament,’’ from Prof. 
Diillmann, in five volumes; the first number containing Genesis, Exo- 
dus, and Leviticus. From the same author, ‘* The Book Enoch trans- 
lated and explained.’”? From Reusch, ‘‘ Explanation of the Book Ba- 
ruch.’? Wienieger, ‘* The Three First Centuries of the Christians, 
Part First.” Damberger, ‘‘ Synchronistic History of the Church and 
World in the Middle Ages, Volume Fifth.’’ Daniel, ‘‘ Codex Litur- 
gicus Ecclesie Universe in Epitomen Redactus,’’ Part First of Volume 
Fourth, containing the Liturgy of the Oriental Church. The celebrated 
Gnostic work, ‘‘ Pistis Sophia,’’ ascribed to Valentinus, from the Coptic 
manuscript at London, has been translated into Latin by M. G. Schwartze, 
and edited by Professor Petermann of Berlin. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg’s ‘*‘ Adversaria in Libros Veteris ‘Testamenti,’’ now first edited 
from his manuscript in the library of the Royal Holmiensian Acad- 
emy, by Prof. Tafel; Volume Fifth of the First Part contains explana- 
tions of Exodus xvi. 29 to xxviii. 43. From Jacoby in Bremen, 
*¢ Handbook of Methodism, with a Likeness of Wesley ; treating of the 
a i Doctrines, Church Government, and Peculiar Usages of the 

ect.”’ 


If we turn to the chief articles in the Reviews, we find in the Stu- 
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dien und Kritiken a long letter from Dr. Hagenbach in Basil to Pro- 
fessor Schenkel in Heidelberg on the Principle of Protestantism ; on 
the Situation of Kades and the History of Israel in the Wilderness con- 
nected therewith, from W. Fries; on the Trespass-Offering, from 
Riehm ; on the Clearing up the History of the Jews after the Exile ac- 
cording to Ezra and Nehemiah, by Vazhingen ; Schoberlein’s review of 
Nagelsbach's Essays, ‘‘ What is Christian?’’ and the first half of a 
long article on Home Missions in their Relation to the Scientific and 
Church Tendencies of the Day. from Merz. The Journal for Lutheran 
Theology “and Church, edited by Kudelbach and Guericke, contains, 
from the first editor, the Signification of Ordination in Relation to the 
Parochial System; from Gundert, the Objective Hypotheses tothe First 
Letter of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians ; on Natural Philosophy, 
from Rocholl ; from Strobel, Unionistic Chances to ride to Rome recom- 
mended not to be used; from Dieckmann, on the Struggling Church ; 
and from Béeticher, an attempt to restore the Canon of Muratorius. 
Among the eriticisms that follow is a long and complimentary notice of 
Dr. Baur’s “+ Epochs in the History of Church History,’’ in which the 
Lutheran editor Rudelbach, as his colleague Guericke above, testifies 
repeatedly his respect for the learned author, and closes by expressing 
again his ‘*deep veneration towards this great theological teacher.”’ 
In Medner’s Journal for Historic Theology are, from Professor Wig- 
gers, extended remarks on the fate of Augustine’s anthropology, from 
the condemnation of semi-Pelagianism at the synod of Orange and Va- 
lence in 529, till the reaction of the monk Gottschalk in favor of Augus- 
tintanism ; from Professor Engelhardt, the Rathmann Controversy ; from 
Sack, a Latin Programme on Church Discipline ; and from Professor 
Heppe, on the Transplanting of the Theological Doctorate from Tubing- 
en to Marburg in 1564. The first number of Baur and Zeller’s ‘* The- 
ological Year-Book for 1854 ’’ contains the first part of a long article on 
the Gnostic System of the Book Pistis Sophia, from Professor Kost/in ; 
from Volckmar on the Philusophoumena and Marcion ; and from Hiizig, 
Explanations of James iv. 5, 6, 1 Corinthians ii. 10, Ephesians v. 14. 
A note from the editor gives the following explanation of John xxi. 11, 
from Dr. Egli: ‘‘ A hundred and fifty and three great fishes were 
drawn to land, — a very precise statement ; yet we can hardly suppose 
that any one counted the fishes.’? The following table is then given, 
— Rev. xiii. 18 being referred to as an analogy, — from which it ap- 
pears that the number 153 exactly corresponds to the numerical value 
of the letters of Simon Peter’s name. 





iy — 21 + = 10 
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Stpov "Iova = 118 + 35 = 153. Ewald’s Year-Book of Biblical Sci- 
ence contains a translation by Professor Dillmann of the ‘‘ Christian 
Book Adam of the East,’’ from the Ethiopic manuscript of the library 
at Ttibingen, and an article from the same on the extent of the Biblical 
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canon of the Abyssinian Church; from Dr. Haug, explanation of Per- 
sian words of the Old Testament; from the editor, additional explana- 
tions to the Psalms, and, as a continuation of his former articles on the 
origin and nature of the Gospels, one on the external testimonies for 
the Gospel of John. His result is (p. 206): ‘‘ So from all sides we are 
led to the conclusion, that this Gospel was written in the apostolic age, 
and can have been composed by no other one than John.’’ ‘Then fol- 
lows a criticism, or rather general denunciation, of all the books on Bib- 
lical science of the past year, that must indeed present a riddle to one 
who does not understand the author’s character, history, and personal 
relations, from which, as characteristic, we select the following : ‘‘ The 
new edition of the very elaborate work of Liicke, ‘ Introduction to the 
Apocalypse’ is now finished ; and certainly it is very salutary that the 
Apocalypse of Hengstenberg is refuted in so decided and peculiar a man- 
ner as is here done. Yet on page 755 is a passage where my Tubingen 
colleague Baur is praised for ‘ opposing with righteous indignation such 
‘* modern ’’ persons who hold themselves as the incarnate truth and 
science, and who denounce before the literary public every contradic- 
tion of their opinions as an offence against truth that deserves to be 
punished.’ What does Dr. Liicke mean by this? Plainness alone 
seems desirable, when one speaks publicly on a subject; and if Liicke 
with justice asserted that of Dr. Baur, I should be well enough pleased. 
But as yet, I can find neither a true nor a clear meaning in his words.”’ 
Weare surprised that the learned, but not over-modest Professor could 
reprint, and still more that he is the only one who does not understand, 
this by no means obscure nor unmerited allusion to himself. A dis- 
course on ‘‘ Religion and Rule in Germany’”’ concludes the number. 
The Journal for Protestantism and Church, by Thomasius and Hof- 
mann, has an article on Roman (Catholic) Logic, and a long concluding 
one-on the leading ideas of Christian Church Architecture. The Ger- 
man Journal for Christian Science and Christian Life contains a reply 
from Nitzsch to Dr. Kahnis’s former attacks on the Evangelical Union 
and its theological representatives, and the last number has an answer 
from Miller to Dr. Kahnis’s tatest book, on the modern doctrine of 
the Union, in which he had charged the Union theology with fundamen- 
tal errors on the doctrines of the Trinity, the Person of Christ, and 
Justification, as well as on the Lord’s Supper. The other articles are, 
from Planck, the Biblical doctrine of the creation of the world, and from 
Petermann, the Christians in Jerusalem. The Universal Repertory for 
Theological Literature and Church Statistics has, in the December num- 
ber, a long article on the present condition of Protestantism in France. 
The Catholic yen oe Quarterly has a long article on the origin and 
just position of the Vicar-General, and one on Old Testament studies. 
The Evangelical Church Gazette of Hengstenberg contained in one of 
the January numbers a severe denunciation of Free-Masonry, alleging, 
first, that its basis was Deism and antipathy to what is specifically 
Christian ; secondly, among other inveotives, stigmatizing the order as 
‘*a monster nearly allied to hell-fire, a Goliath whom David’s sling 
must destroy ’’; thirdly, calling upon the clergy to withhold their sym- 
pathy from it, and upon the synods to discuss the matter in their con- 
ferences. In reply, the officers of the three Grand Lodges, together 
with their Protector, His Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia, de- 
clare as to the first charge: ‘“* The order is under legal protection in the 
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state. These insinuations are dangerous to the public peace, as they 
excite the members of the state to hatred and contempt of one another ; 
and though we could successfully appeal to the law, we prefer to show 
the spirit of mildness and reconciliation (Matt. v. 43-48). The first 
charge is untrue. We receive only Christians, we respect the’ Church, 
and our statutes are Christian. We believe in Christ and his Gospel, 
and his word is the basis of our conduct in civil life and as free-masons. 
The invectives under the second head deserve no notice. The third 
procedure is unjustifiable and blameworthy, as it can do a minister no 
harm to belong to a society of cultivated men, specifically Christian- 
minded, and united for noble ends. ‘The cx er has lasted more than a 
hundred years, and as it has been approved hy an unbroken series of 
wise and pious kings, yes, in part honored by their most gracious en- 
trance to it, it may claim general respect, and should be secured against 
attacks of such a character.”’ 

From the remarks of Ebrard, Ullmann, Hase, Meyer, and Hapfeld, 
above quoted, it might be inferred that a narrow, dogmatical, and un- 
critical spirit is gaining ground in Germany, that has led even orthodox 
men themselves to protest against it. ‘That this is no mere supposition, 
but is fully confirmed by facts, the late attacks of the ‘‘ Old Luther- 
ans’ upon the Union, and the recent suppression by force of all the 
so-called free churches, abundantly manifest. To show how far this 
spirit is inclined to go, we copy the two following statements, that have 
appeared in several German papers, not only without comment, but 
without attracting any particular attention. ‘‘ Nordhausen, 3 Jan. 
With the new year the religious school of the free church here, which 
was established in 1847, has been closed by the police, inasmuch as 
the preacher of the society, Mr. Baltzar, has been forbidden, under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment, to impart religious instruction to chil- 
dren. It is likewise said that he shall no longer attend to the religious 
instruction of his own children, three in number, who go to school, as 
he is not qualified to do so, because his religious principles are not in 
unison with those of the state laws.” ‘* Weimar, 20 Jan. Consider- 
able efforts are now making by the Orthodox party in our land for 
carrying out their own church views. Of this nature is a representa- 
tion lately presented to the government of the state, in which it is re- 
quested that care be taken that all clergymen be henceforth literally 


‘ bound by the symbolical books, that at the University of Jena only 


theologians of true Orthodox tendency be appointed, and that also the 
offices of the two directors of the Seminary be filled exclusively with 
ministers of such sentiments.’’ To oppose more effectually this in- 
creasing tendency, on the first of January of the present year a new 
paper was established,—the Protestant Church Gazette for Evangel- 
ical Germany, weekly, published by Reimer, in Berlin, at the rate of 
three thalers ($2.25) perannum. Among the large body of Professors 
and Pastors, who appear either as editors or contributors, are the well- 
known names of Professors Gieseler and Reiche of Gottingen, Hitzig 
and Schweizer of Ziirich, Credner, Knobel, and G. Baur of Giessen, 
Hase, Rickert, and —g mer of Jena, Schwarz and Francke of 
Halle, Kist and Von Hengel of Leyden, Geffken of Hamburg, 
Weisse of Leipzig, and many others, from the most different sections 
in and out of Germany. The paper is adapted, not merely for theolo- 
gians, but for all intelligent Christians; and if a weekly may be com- 
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pared to a quarterly journal, its position may be likened to that of the 
Westminster Review. It wil] aim to bring together the clergy and the 
laity, and to reconcile theology and science, the Church and modern 
culture. Its prospectus announces, that, ‘‘ According to its programme, 
it will on the one side defend positive historical Christianity against all 
who dény and endeavor to destroy Religion and the Church, and on 
the other, the free principles of Protestantism against the growing pre- 
tensions of Confessionalism and Ultramontanism. Especially will it 
not be weary in combating the modern Confessionalism, which would 
lace up the noble Protestant Church in the strait-jacket of antiquated 
doctrinal formulas and ecclesiastical regulations, and, if it could, would 
stifle the free movement of the Protestant spirit, as well as the un-Ger- 
man and unevangelical Romanism, which in these days again opens a 
march of conquest in our good German fatherland, and has not only al- 
ready mastered the Roman Catholic Church, but is on the point also of 
subjecting to itself Protestant hearts, institutions, and powers. All re- 
ligious, church, and scientific freedom, which is born from the essence 
of religion, church, and science, shall ever find in it an advocate. And 
hence it will willingly admit into its columns, not only different opinions 
upon single topics, but also the different church and theological tenden- 
cies which the manifold relations of the German Evangelical Church 
naturally bring with them, as far as they keep within the principles 
laid down.’’ ‘The principles of this paper, and the ability with which 
it is conducted, are more clearly manifest in its leading article, which 
may be found translated in the March number of the Monthly Religious 
Magazine. 

The limited number of works that have appeared in Philosophy 
plainly indicates, what other facts demonstrate, the decline of interest 
inthis study. The Journal for Philosophy and Philosophical Criticism, 
from Fichte, Ulrici, and Wirth, Vol. XXIII. No. 2, contains from Pro- 
fessor Erdmann, ‘‘ ‘The Power of Naturalism and its Refutation,’’ which 
also has been separately printed ; John Gottlieb Fichte’s ‘* Ideas on 
God and Immortality,” communicated by the editor, his son, from a re- 
cently discovered pamphlet printed at Baireuth, 1799, * by a truth-loving 
schoolimaster.’’ ‘These are supposed to be the discourses alluded to in 
Fichte’s Complete Works, Bd. V. p. 177, ‘* On the Ground of our Faith 
in a Divine Government of the World,’ and are to be regarded as a sup- 
plement to this volume. From Mehring, ‘* Christological Sentiments in 
Aristotle.’ From Ulrici, a long article on “ The Relation of Religion 
and Philosophy to Hegel, Schleiermacher, Herbart, and their Succes- 
sors.”’ Krom Boehmer, Correspondence on ‘‘ the Genevan Academy 
for Italian Philosophy.’’ ‘Two reviews follow, of Ritter’s Essay on the 
new German Philosophy since Kant, and on Hartenstein’s new edition 
of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Of works in philosophy, we can 
only mention Erdmann’s second part of the third volume of his ‘* His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy ”’ ; Ritéer’s eighth volume of the ‘ Chris- 
tian Philosophy,’’ being the twelfth of his ‘*‘ History of Philosophy ”’ ; 
Fricker, ‘* The Philosophy of Fr. H. Jacobi, 1854’; Kuno Fischer, 
*¢ History of Modern Philosophy,” — Vol. I. containing the classical 
period of the dogmatic philosophy. 

In Philology, we observe from Imm. Bekker, Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca 
Historica, Vols. I. and Il. Professor Hermann’s ‘‘ Manual of Greek 
Antiquities from the Standpoint of History,’’ fourth, newly-revised 
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edition, Vol. I., first half. The first of three volumes on the History of 
Rome by Petri, and Professor A. Schwegler’s Roman History, Vol. I. 
Part I1., ‘‘ Under the Kings.’ Rost’s edition of Passow’s Greek Lex- 
icon, the fifth edition of the original work, has reached the third number 
of the second part of the second volume, to cvvexdaravdao. 

To be recommended to theologians are Dr. A. Wuttke’s ‘‘ History of 
Heathendom,’’ Part Second, treating of the spiritual life of the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Indians, and Duncker’s ‘‘ History of Antiquity,’ 
Volume II., relating to the Indians, Bactrians, Medes, and Persians. 
Of a more miscellaneons character are Teuss, ‘‘ Grammatica Celtica,’’ 
two volumes, in Latin ; Mehren, ‘‘ Rhetoric of the Arabians ’’ ; Rickert, 
Professor in Breslau, ‘‘ History of the Culture of the German People 
in the Period of Transition from Heathenism to Christianity, Part 1.’ 
The fourth improved edition of Gervinus, ‘‘ History of German Poetry,”’ 
five volumes, Bd. I. The German Dictionary of the brothers Grimm 
has reached the seventh number, to the word Bestrafen; it is to be 
feared that, owing to the age and ill health of the authors, this valuable 
work will never be fully completed. Jacob Grimm’s “* History of the 
German Language,’ two volumes, has just appeared in a second edi- 
tion. The tenth edition of Brockhaus’s ‘* Conversations-Lexicon’’ has 
reached the eighty-first number, in the letter N. In addition, we 
may mention the third edition of Henry Wheaton’s *‘ History of the 
Progress of the Law of Nations in Europe and America since the Peace 
of Westphalia,’’ —two volumes, in French. Fredrika Bremer, ‘‘ The 
Home in the New World, a Diary in Letters written during two Years’ 
Travels in North America and Cuba, — from the Swedish, — Part 
First.’ A translation by Professor Perty of ‘* Agassiz and Gould’s 
Elements of Zodlogy, 1854.’’ Pastor’s Belke’s translation of ‘* Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline, with a Sketch of the Life of the Poet, and an Histor- 
ical Introduction, accompanied with a steel engraving of the author and 
ten illustrations, 1854.’ Of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (a thousand copies of 
which were sold in the English edition by one bookseller alone in Ber- 
lin) appears a fourth edition, 1854, with fifty illustrations, and also an- 
other, with the title, ** Stowe Henriete, Stric Tomaz ali zivlenje zamor- 
cov v Ameriki. Svobodno za Slovence zdelal J. B. S. 6 podotami. 
Klagenfurt, Leon.’’ The second number of the Grenzboten, in a re- 
view of Henning’s Handbook of North American Literature, wil] not 
admit the existence of a truly national literature in our country. Irving 
belongs to the school of English writers ; Cooper, who sought to handle 
national subjects, has had no successor; the poets have not sprung 
from the national life of the people, but Byron, Shelley, and Goethe are 
heard in them. Evangeline is regarded as the best product of American 
poetry, and Longfellow is placed above Bryant; Poe’s Raven is pro- 
nounced ridiculous. The Ausland objects to the indefiniteness of the 
President’s Message on our relations with foreign powers. ‘* The sub- 
stance of it,’’ it says, ‘* is, ‘Only wait, —in fifty years we have a hun- 
dred millions of men, and then all these controversies will settle them- 
selves by our superior power.’ The expectations are very proud, and at 
present no great hinderance seems to contradict ; but ‘ care is taken that 
the trees don’t grow up into the sky.’’’ It asks attention to what it calls 
a remarkable circumstance, that ‘‘ while in the last twenty years the Eng- 
lish House of Lords has gradually become weaker, and, in a wise know]- 
edge of its weakness, has very rarely opposed the votes of the lower 
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house, in America the Senate has become stronger and more decided 
in its manifestations. The reason of this opposite relation lies, it is 
easy to see, in the controversies between the great parties of the coun- 
try, the oft-discussed ‘ sectional differences,’ which, as they cannot be 
settled by majority decisions in the House, must be settled by compro- 
mise in the Senate.’’ According to the report of the New York Courier 
and Inquirer, which has been copied by the London Times, John Mitch- 
ell, at the complimentary dinner given him in New York, referring to 
the European exiles for liberty, thus discoursed: ‘*‘ Somewhere in Ohio 
wanders and feeds his hogs the German Uhland. O heavens! Apollo 
is once more among the herdsmen of Admetus, and the herdsmen know 
not that he is the sun-god.’’ We are sorry to be obliged to destroy this 
high-flown classical allusion, but the admirers of the great poet will be 
interested to learn that he is yet in Stuttgart, and has recently not only 
declined the order for science and art presented by King Maximilian of 
Bavaria, but, having been offered a similar one from the Prussian gov- 
ernment in the place of the poet Tieck, he returned the independent 
and patriotic answer, in a letter to Baron Humboldt, that “ it would be 
little becoming for him to rejoice in this distinction from a government 
which had persecuted with trials for high-treason, and deprived of their 
civil offices, many who were of the same opinions with himself, and 
with whom he stood in the political struggles of the year 1848, upon 
one and the same platform.”’ 

We should also notice a new edition of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, with Critical and Explanatory Remarks,’’ by Dr. Hermann Ulrici. 
He says the best editions of Shakespeare are Knight’s and Collier’s ; 
‘* nevertheless, it can be easily demonstrated, —and in the following 
tragedy I hope to have demonstrated it, — that they have not always 
followed the right critical principles, nor always hit the truth in single 
matters.’? He gives his reasons for thinking that Collier has greatly 
overvalued his new discovery, and adds: ‘* The difference between Col- 
lier and myself consists simply in this, that, according to my conviction, 
the improvements of the text of the old corrector are to be adopted only 
after thorough consideration of each special case, that is, only where 
demonstrative objective reasons speak for a change of the text in gen- 
eral, and especially to favor the emendation proposed by the anonymous 
author ; and that it were in the highest degree uncritical to follow his 
corrections blindly.”’? On the worth of the different old editions he 
thus speaks in his Introduction to the play: ‘‘ I differ in one point from 
the opinion of the modern English editors. These follow for the most 
part the readings of the quarto editions. Yet as it is in no way certain, 
nay, scarcely probable, that any one of these was published by Shake- 
speare himself, I think, therefore, that the folio edition, becayse printed 
on the whole according to the quarto edition of 1609, deserves the pref- 
erence where it differs from the others, except when the variation is 
manifestly a misprint.’’ The Professor is already well known as the 
author of a classical work on Shakespeare, and in this book the same 
principles of criticism are applied to the English poet that have been 
applied to the Greek and Latin authors. The other dramas, it is prom- 
ised, shall follow if this volume meets with a favorable reception. We 
doubt very much, however, if the sale will warrant this, so many recent 
editions of Shakespeare have appeared, and the notes in this one relate 
too much to the criticism of the text to interest Germans, while English 
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readers perhaps will not be pleased with the alteration of sentences that 
are as familiar in their mouths as household words, or as the English 
version of the Bible. The author has endeavored to restore the original 
text according to the oldest codices, but it is manifest that much yet re- 
mains to be done; and if the text of Shakespeare is so unsettled, we 
need not certainly be surprised that the Gospel narratives contain so 
many different readings. 

For the benefit of our theological readers, we may mention that the 
Exegetical Handbook to the Old Testament is complete, with the excep- 
tion of No. XII., which will contain Exodus and Leviticus, and No. 
XIII., which will include Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, — both 
commentaries from Dr. Knobel, whose Genesis has been lately so well 
received. The Exegetical Handbook to the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment, from Professors Fritzsche and Grimm, has reached the third part, 
which comments on the First Book of the Maccabees. The fourth part 
will explain the other books of the Maccabees, the fifth, the Fourth Book 
of Ezra and the Book of Wisdom, and the sixth, the Book of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach. Meyer’s Handbook to the New Testament has appeared in 
a second edition, with the exception of Acts, Philippians, and the follow- 
ing letters. De Wette’s Handbook, in the new edition from Briickner, 
embraces as yet John’s Gospel and Epistles, and Peter, James, and Jude. 
The second edition of Ewald’s History of the People of Israel] is just 
completed. Gieseler’s Church History has been brought down to the 
year 1648. The last edition is this: I. 1. fourth ed., 1844; I. 2. fourth 
ed., 1845; II. 1. fourth ed., 1846; II. 2. fourth ed., 1848; II. 3. 
second ed., 1849; II. 4. 1835; III. 1. 1840; III. 2. 1853; in all, 
eight volumes. ‘The Corpus Reformatorum now extends to Vol. XXI. 
Part I., Melancthon’s Works. Stier and Theile’s Polyglot Bible, with 
the original text, the Septuagint, Vulgate, and Luther’s versions, in 
parallel columns, together with the chief variations of the principal Ger- 
man translators, has reached the fourth number of the first part of the 
third volume, which ineludes Job, the Song of Solomon, and Ruth; the 
New Testament is already finished. 

We await with great interest the appearance of Dr. Liicke’s ‘‘ Dog- 
matik,’’ second edition, which is now in press; the first edition was in 
the form of a compendium, and only for his hearers. Among other 
works forthcoming, we may mention a new edition of Ewald’s Commen- 
tary on Job, of Tholuck’s Commentary on Romans, and of Guericke’s 
Church History. . Professor Rédiger has just published the Indexes to 
Gesenius’s Thesaurus, “ Index Grammaticus et Analyticus,’”’ ‘* Index 
Latinus,’’ and ‘‘ Index Locorum,’’ so that the work is now complete. 
Professor Hupfeld is preparing an elaborate Commentary on the Psalms. 
Miller has.in press, ‘‘ The Character and Divine Right of the Evangel- 
ical Union.’’ Erdmann is writing the History of German Philosophy 
since the death of Hegel. Leo is revising for publication his Lectures 
on the History of the German People, and Humboldt is preparing an In- 
troduction to the Works of Arago, his friend for forty years. 

Thus we have endeavored to give an account of the principal works 
that have appeared during the last few months which might interest 
theologians. It will be seen that, notwithstanding the clouds that have 
been gathering in the political horizon, and notwithstanding the storm 
that has burst upon the religious world from the side of the Catholic 
Church, the laborers have been toiling, as usual, diligently in the field, 
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and have brought in a rich and abundant harvest. What country can 
be compared, in literary activity, with Germany, where so much has 
been done for theology and philosophy during the last thirty years, that 
lectures are now read at the Universities by the respective Professors 
upon the history of these sciences since Schleiermacher and Hegel? 
And that this fame belongs not merely to the past, the presence of stu- 
dents from England, Scotland, Wales, France, Switzerland, Hungary, 
Poland, Greece, Canada, the United States, and New Grenada, (we 
speak only of those with whom we are personally acquainted,) and 
some of these Professors, abundantly attest. But why is it that Yale 
College has so many more representatives here than Harvard, and, while 
the theological seminaries of Andover, New Haven, and New York 
send so many of their sons to Germany, so few come hither from Cam- 
bridge? Is it because we are so wise at home that we can learn noth- 
ing from the Germans, or from fear, perhaps, that the truths \.e hold 
cannot stand the scrutiny of rigid criticism? The articles that have ap- 
peared upon Dr. Beecher’s book, for example, as well as upon other 
matters of controversy, alike show ignorance of German scholarship, 
while the notions that are entertained of the state of theology and relig- 
ion here are often utterly unfounded. Many of the classical works in 
theology, such as Martensen’s Dogmatik, Kothe’s Ethik, Miiller’s Doc- 
trine of Sin, Wieseler’s Investigations, and others, are scarcely known 
even by name; and when notices of new books are given in our jour- 
nals, we are often ignorant of the character of their authors and of the 
class to which they belong. ‘To remedy in some measure this deficien- 
cy, the present summary has been prepared. May it do something to 
promote a better acquaintance with German literature, and awaken a 
deeper interest in its study. 


Haile, Feb. 1, 1854. ae a 


A Singular Mistake relating to Priestley. — The object of the follow- 
ing article is to place on record, and, if possible, elicit information as to 
the origin of a mistake in the history of opinions. The mistake is so 
singular, that the need of caution in taking any man’s views at second 
hand is well evinced by it. 

In England and in this country the views of Joseph Priestley on 
‘Matter and Spirit,’’ ‘‘ The Intermediate State of the Dead,’ and 
‘¢' The Resurrection,’’ are probably familiar to a majority of such as take 
an interest in the history of these questions. He held that the soul has 
no existence separately from the body, and therefore no conscious exist- 
ence between death and the resurrection. For the benefit of readers 


who may not have access to his writings, we will quote from two of his 
works. 


* 

“The doctrine of the Scripture is that God made man of the dust of the 
ground, and, by simply animating this organized matter, made him that liv- 
ing, percipient, and intelligent being that he is. According to revelation, 
death is a state of rest and insensibility, and our only, though sure, hope of 
a future life is founded on the doctrine of the resurrection of the whole 
man at SOME DISTANT PERIOD 

“On the contrary, the doctrine of philosophy on this subject is, that 
there are two distinct principles in man, a body and a soul, the latter of 
which comes from heaven and returns to it again when the body dies.” — 
Priestley on Matter and Spirit, Vol. I. pp. 294, 295. 
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“J think the doctrine of an intermediate state can never be effectually 
extirpated, so long as the belief of a separate soul is retained. For while 
that is supposed to exist independently of the body, it will not easily be 
imagined to sleep along with it, but will be thought to enjoy more or less 
of a consciousness of its existence. 

“ But when, agreeably to the dictates of reason, as well as the testimony 
of Scripture rightly understood, we shall acquiesce in the opinion that man 
is a homogeneous being, and that the powers of thought and sensation be- 
long to the brain, as much as gravity and magnetism belong to other ar- 
rangements of matter, the whole fabric of superstition which had [has] 
been built on the doctrine of a soul and its separate conscious state must 
fall atonce. And this persuasion will give a value to ihe Gospel which it 
could not have before ; as it will be found to supply the only satisfactory 
evidence of a future life 

“ To give this value to revelation, by proving the proper and complete 
mortality of man on the principles of reason and Scripture, is the OBJECT 
of my Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit,to which, and also to what 
I have added in support of it in my discussion of the subject with Dr. Price, 
I beg leave to refer my readers.’’ — History of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, Vol. I. pp. 399, 400, edit. 1793. 


To appreciate the mistake which we are about to record, it should be 
mentioned that of the last quoted work, which appeared in 1782, no less 
than two German translations were published, according to Pierer’s 
Universal Lexicon, in 1785, one at Hamburg and the other at Berlin. 
Furthermore, Muenscher, the German scholar whom we shall first quote, 
was professedly an historian of opinions, and one who would generally, 
we suppose, be classed among the more able of them. He was ac- 
quainted with Priestley’s History of Corruptions, for he mentions the 
foregoing translations as distinct ones. (Handbuch der Ch. Dogmenge- 
schichte, Einleitung, § 21, note 65, Vol. I. p. 80, 3d edit.) And he 
regarded Priestley as a man of much reputation, for he thinks that his 
reputation gave an undeserved circulation to this work. (Ibid. § 21, pp. 
80, 81.) Yet Muenscher in his Lehrbuch der Chrisilichen Dogmenge- 
schichte says, ‘* Joseph Priestley placed the resurrection of men imme- 
diately after their death.’’ The quotation may be found in the ‘* Ele- 
ments of Dogmatic History, by William Muenscher, translated [from 
the foregoing] by Dr. Murdock,’’ § 206, p. 201, where a note of Dr. 
Murdock’s will also be found, correcting the error. 

We at first supposed that Muenscher, in penning the above, had 
misapprehended the sense of some English passage, and the following 
seemed readily to admit such misapprehension. We quote it from 
Priestley’s ‘* Notes on all the Books of Scripture ’’ (1803), p. xvii. of 
the Preface. It may also be found in ‘* Views of Christian Truth, Piety, 
and Morality, selected from the Writings of Dr. Priestley, 

H. Ware, Jr.’’ (1834), on pp. 206, 207. 


“ The nearer I am to death, the nearer I am continually thinking I am 
to the great scenes that will open to me after it, and to my apprehension 
immediately after it.”’ 


The passage means that its writer expected to be conscious of noth- 
ing between death and the resurrection. It might be misunderstood as 
meaning, that, according to his present apprehension of the case, the 
future life would open upon him immediately after death. 

Whilst attributing the error to some such misconception of language, 
we met with it in the writings of another scholar, a prominent theologian 
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of Germany, and one who, though not professedly an historian of opinions, 
had devoted parts of more than one of his works to the subject of Doc- 
trinal History. Bretschneider, in his Handbuch der Dogmatik (Vol. II. 
p- 418, 4th edit.), states that ‘* Priestley and some others regarded the 
resurrection as taking place directly after death, the soul being clothed 
immediately with a new perceptive organization,’’ and in support of this 
statement places the following reference in his note: ‘‘ Priestley at- 
tempts to prove that the resurrection follows immediately after death, 
in the British Magazine, Vol. 1V. Part II.’’ From another allusion by 
Bretschneider (Vol. II. p. 396 in the note) to this British Magazine, it 
appears to have been published at Halle in 1773 ; in German, no doubt, 
for the title of the article which Bretschneider quotes on p. 418 is given 
by him in German. 

Hagenbach, one of the latest, and who has been reckoned among the 
most accurate, of doctrinal historians, follows Bretschneider. In his 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, § 305, note 5 (Vol. Il. p. 425, 2d 
edit.), he says: ‘‘ Priestley, dispensing with the intermediate state, en- 
deavored to harifionize the Biblical doctrine of a resurrection with the 
philosophical view of immortality, by assuming for the soul a [percep- 
tive] organ, which should develop itself at death.’’ As he refers to 
the same volume and part of the British Magazine, with a subsequent 
reference to Bretschneider, it is probable that he based his remarks on 
Bretschneider’s statement. 

The first edition of Hagenbach’s work was translated into English by 
C. W. Buck, and published in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, at 
Edinburgh, under the title, ‘‘ Compendium of the History of Doc- 
trines.”” We turned to this translation, and found (Vol. II. p. 464) 
the same statement, with no note of correction. This was in a library 
intended as a standard one, and intended, moreover, for circulation in 
the language and in the native country of Priestley, whilst the recol- 
lection of the controversies in which he was engaged had not died out. 
Any one who, a few centuries hence, should peruse the work, might not 
unnaturally think that he had little reason to distrust its statement on 
such a point. 

And now is there any one who has access to the above-mentioned 
British Magazine, and who will favor the public with an examination of 
the article attributed to Dr. Priestley? Did he ever in youth write 
such an article? or has it been erroneously attributed to him! Asa 
matter of curiosity, if for no better reason, the subject deserves investi- 
gation. Muenscher’s Lehrbuch, above referred to, was published in 
1811, and republished in 1819. The four editions of Bretschneider’s 
Dogmatik appeared from 1814 to 1838. Hagenbach’s Dogmenge- 
schichte was published in 1840, and republished in 1846; and the 
Edinburgh (from the first German) edition appeared in 1847. One 
would think that ample time had been allowed to the scholars of Ger- 
many, if not of England, for correcting the mistake. Yet its only cor- 
rection, so far as we have noticed, is the American one already men- 
tioned, from the pen of Dr. Murdock. 





Unitarian Publications. — There have appeared three numbers of 
‘¢The Quarterly Journal of the American Unitarian Association.’’ 
This new periodical we would welcome with a cordial good-will, 
both because it supplies a real want, and because it supplies that want 
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sc well. We receive it as one of several recent tokens of a new 
and invigorating impulse which our Association has received through 
the energy of the present General Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Miles. 
That office has indeed been filled from the first by men who through 
it have served us with an earnest and well-esteemed fidelity. Each 
successive incumbent of it has brought to it a gift of his own, a 
skill in the formation of new plans, or a zeal which has thrown 
animation into old plans, or such a desire to discharge his trust 
effectively that some peculiar agency in our general object has been 
made more prominent through his exertions. Dr. Miles has abilities 
for his work which Jead us to entertain high expectations of what he 
will accomplish. In this Quarterly Journal we have a publication which 
stands between a tract and a book. The three numbers that have been 
issued embrace a variety of contents, all bearing directly upon the inter- 
ests and duties of our denomination as held to a very sacred responsi- 
bility in the great Christian work of our age. Statistica] information, 
doctrinal and devotional instruction, matters of business, notices of 
books, letters, obituaries, historical sketches, accounts of Unitarian 
conventions and business meetings, and records of passing events in 
our churches, find a fairly proportioned space in these pages. We look 
to the wide circulation of the Journal as a means of greatly increased 
interest in our cause. 


On April 1st was issued from the press at Montreal the fourth number 
of a new monthly periodical, called ‘‘ The Liberal Christian : a Monthly 
Miscellany, designed to illustrate the Spirit of Liberal Christianity and 
to promote the Practical Religious Life.’ We suppose that this journal 
is one of the many good works which have been instigated by the Rev. 
Mr. Cordner, who is serving his own flock and our cause by his faithful 
labors continued unremittingly year after year. We should think the 
contents of these pamphlets well adapted both to the elementary in- 
struction of inquirers into our views, and to the building up of the work 
already commenced in the hearts and minds of those who are already in 
our communion. 





New Books. 


Mr. Samuel G. Drake has published No. VIII. of his ‘‘ History and 
Antiquities of Boston,’’ the plan and excellences of which we have 
before noticed. As the work advances, we have increasing evidence of 
the thorough and pains-taking researches which are bestowed upon its 
contents. The thread of the story is now brought down to the year 
1669. Very elaborate notes, embracing all sorts of antiquarian mat- 
ters, heraldic devices, rich steel engravings, and tasteful wood-cuts, 
make each page valuable and attractive. ‘The spirit with which the 
plan has thus far been pursued should prompt a generous support of the 
undertaking, the nature of which is such as to justify a claim for pat- 
ronage to be extended to it as it progresses, instead of being deferred 
till its completion. 





Redfield, of New York, is publishing a handsome edition of the nov- 
els of W. Gilmore Simms. ‘* The Partisan,’ ‘‘ Mellichampe,’’ and 
‘¢ The Yemassee,’’ have already appeared. Mr. Simms holds a high rank 
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among American novelists. His writings, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, are devoted to the illustration of the history and manners of 
our Southern States during the Colonial and Revolutionary period. He 
constructs a story happily, and is well qualified, by literary culture and 
historical research, for the department of literature which he has chosen. 

The same publisher has issued, in two volumes, ‘* The Poetical Works 
of William H. C. Hosmer.’’ Our readers are more or less familiar with 
some of the contents of these volumes which have circulated in papers 
and periodicals, and have assured for their author a distinguished fame. 
They contain pieces of striking merit, rich with the true poetic beauty. 

‘* Classic and Historic Portraits, by James Bruce,” is another of Red- 
field's publications. It contains nearly sixty sketches of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women in the world’s history, —the good and the 
bad, the lofty and the lowly in station, selected from every age, class, 
and nation, and from every field of fame. For those who have but few 
books, this volume will make up for many deficiencies in their literary 
resources. It is marked by good taste and a right spirit, and is judi- 
cious in its selection of subjects, and in its awards to each. 


Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. continue their series of volumes of 
the British Poets, by three volumes containing the Poetical Works of 
Churchill, and by two containing those of Hood. We are glad to 
learn that this generous enterprise, in which the publishers make a very 
large investment, and offer the gems of literature at a very cheap price, 
relying upon an extensive sale, is well rewarded by the public. The 
attractive style in which the works appear shows to advantage more 
and more, as the volumes multiply. ‘That all within the covers of each 
volume should be embraced within the general commendation which a 
competent tribunal has pronounced upon the British Poets, is, of 
course, not claimed. But the works must answer to their titles. We 
think the publishers have done wisely in introducing the poems of Hood 
at this stage of their undertaking, as an earnest that some of our best 
modern writers shall have their places in the series. 


‘‘ Suggestive Thoughts fora Holy Lite. Being Selections from Mod- 
ern Authors.”” (London: E. T. Whitefield. Diamond, pp 96.) This 
little gem, which sparkles through each sentence that it contains, is one 
of the multiplying fruits of the press which give us the condensed 
thoughts of the wise and the good, from a very wide range of authors, 
and help to foster a spirit of generous and catholic piety. 





Messts. Stringer & Townsend, of New York, have published a most 
valuable and interesting work, in two volumes, under the following 
title: ‘* History of the French Protestant Refugees, from the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes to our own Days. By M. Charles Weiss, 
Translated from the French by Henry William Herbert. With an 
American Appendix, by a Descendant of the Huguenots.’’ The popu- 
larity that has secured a large circulation for the two works of Bun- 
gener, which have been translated here, will have excited such an 
interest in the subject-matter of these two volumes by Weiss, that they 
will be sure to be gratefully received by many readers. ‘They are of 
profound interest, and are perfectly reliable in their contents. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co., of New York, have issued the fourth 
volume of their elegant and complete edition of Addison’s Works, under 
the editorial care of George W. Greene, Esq. The present volume is 
devoted to the papers from the Spectator. The work leaves us nothing 
to desire on the score of internal or external qualities. ‘The annota- 
tions of all the best critics and illustrative reviewers are given to us 
generously, and they help much to enrich the volumes. One more 
volume will complete the work. 

The same firm have published a revised edition of J. P. Kennedy’s 
admirable story, called “* Rob of the Bowl, a Legend of St. Inigoe’s,’” — 
one of the very best American productions. 


C. 8. Francis & Co., of New York, have published, from the seventh 
foreign edition, ‘‘ The Dietetics of the Soul, by Ernest von Feuch- 
tersleben, M.D.’’ This is an ingenious treatise upon the mutual rela- 
tions between the higher and the lower nature in health and in disease ; 
not dealing, however, in any elaborate theory, but offering some very 
sensible thoughts on the subject. 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields have just issued a most ajtractive 
volume, from the pen of the eldest daughter of William and Mary 
Howitt, entitled, ‘“* An Art-Student in Munich.”’ Its table of contents 
gives promise of a most lively series of sketches of something besides 


paintings, and seems to assure the reader of much rich and entertaining 
information. 





OBITUARY. 


Rev. ALexanper Youne, D.D.— One of the churches of our de- 
nomination has lost a faithful minister, the whole company of his breth- 
ren a cherished associate, and the larger community of letters a diligent 
and sound scholar, by the death of Alexander Young. Nearly a gen- 
eration has passed since he took his place in public life, the successor 
of Francis W. P. Greenwood, Samuel Cooper Thacher, and John 
Thornton Kirkland. We go back no further, because we have no wish 
to record more than we can affectionately remember. But these were 
names, to be held in loving respect for generations that are yet to come. 
Under the Presidency of the oldest of those excellent men, he passed 
through the privileges, labors, and honors of his student life at our Uni- 
versity. ‘The second of them died abroad in early manhood, while our 
friend was still pursuing there the studies of an undergraduate. With 
the youngest of the three, though succeeding to his pulpit, he enjoyed 
professional and brotherly communion for almost a score of years after- 
wards, when, in 1843, that fine spirit took leave of men. This was the 
last instance of the burial of a minister of our faith in Boston dying in 
his pastorate, till on Monday, the 20th of March, the New South 
Church was hung with the same signs of mourning that had darkened 
the King’s Chapel eleven years before ; and its dead pastor was laid 
before the pulpit, where they both had been successively consecrated to 


the sacred work which was to task and honor the whole of their after- 
lives. 
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The funeral services on this occasion were conducted by Rev. Rufus 
Ellis of the First Church, Rev. Dr. Lothrop of the Brattle Street 
Church, and Rev. Dr. Blagden of the Old South. A crowded and sym- 
pathizing assembly was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Gannett, in an earnest 
discourse on the life and character of the deceased. We will not call 
it a eulogy, for it was not meant to be one, and was something better. 
It was a just and discriminating survey of his private worth and public 
services. It exaggerated nothing for the sake of effect. It assigned to 
the subject of it a distinguished place among our faithful men, which, if 
higher than they who knew him but little were prepared to hear, they 
who knew him best acknowledged that he fully deserved. On the fol- 
lowing Lord’s day, a commemorative sermon was preached to his be- 
reaved congregation by Rev. George E. Ellis, who as a schoolboy had 
sat under his ministry, and in after-days highly appreciated his fellowship. 
Both discourses -will probably be in the hands of our readers before 
these lines can be issued. ‘The periodical press, also, secular as well as 
religious, has already offered in many places its tribute of respect. We 
cannot withhold, however, in justice either to our own feelings or to the 
memory of our friend, a still further notice of him, though it may sound 
like a repetition, and must come late. 

Like his two immediate predecessors, Dr. Young was born in the 
same town of Boston where he exercised his ministry. He acquired 
his first taste for classical letters at the public Latin School, then just 
raised into the high repute which it has retained ever since. From 
thence to Harvard College was an easy step, and at that institution he 
was graduated in 1820. On Commencement day, he pronounced the 
Salutatory Oration iu Latin; a part honorable to his scholarship, and in- 
dicating the favorite bent of his studies. He then entered the Divinity 
School connected with the University, which at that time was rich with 
the instructions of the late Mr. Norton, the Dexter Professor of Sacred 
Literature, whose genius for his work was extraordinary, and whose in- 
fluence over the minds of his pupils was of a kind never to be forgotten. 
He imparted a vivid interest to all that he taught; and his teaching was 
of that direct and positive kind, which never left any doubt on what 
doctrinal ground he who gave it stood. We are persuaded that this is 
the only method of theological instruction that can kindle the hearts 
of learners, the only one that can be either efficient or safe. On the 
19th of January, 1825, Dr. Young assumed that pastoral relation which 
he retained and conscientiously served in till the time of his death. 

His style of preaching was grave and solid ; not so much calculated 
to stir the feelings as to guide the judgment of the hearers. His ser- 
mons were composed with serious aims and scholarly care, and were 
delivered with a solemn but not artificial or oppressive dignity. A filic- 
tive events in his parish, or intimately connected with it, often called him 
to speak in eulogy of distinguished persons ; and he was quite remark- 
able for the elaborate fidelity with which those duties were discharged. 
He so methodized his sacred studies and labors as to present himself 
always at the proper time calmly and well prepared. e was not so 
much a man of imagination and of sentiment as of exact observance; 
but if he was less ardent than many, he was true and just. He was 
not versatile ; but he could always be relied on in the line that he chose 
to take. His dispositions were certainly not impulsive, but his acts 
were steadfast, and the manner of them becoming,— and a constant 
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principle is more excellent than fitful emotions. In his theological opin- 
ions he was about equally removed from the extreme left and the ex- 
treme right of the Unitarian party. As to the modes and habits of 
clerical activity, he was eminently conservative. He loved the old ways 
of conducting sacred offices and maintaining religious influence ;— the 
ways of our New England fathers, so far as these seemed to him con- 
sistent with liberal ideas and the freedom that belongs to an emanci- 
pated age. He inherited their aversion to hierarchies of every sort, and 
even the usages of the Episcopal Church in our own country came in 
for their share of his jealous dislike. He loved simplicity in every- 
thing ; — nobleness and beauty of all kinds, but still simple. The paths 
that had been trodden by so many revered and precious feet within his 
own remembrance were enough for him. From these he did not care 
to deviate in any considerable degree. 

Through the points of character now touched, one may easily draw, 
we think, the full description of what a cultivated mind and a Christian 
heart, such as his were, would be likely to accomplish in his ministerial 
labor and conversation. But apart from the duties of his professional 
station, he was ready to admit other claims upon his mind and time. 
Towards the neighboring University he always owned allegiance and felt 
a filial affection. He was fitted to serve it, and he did serve it devot- 
edly. Only a little more than a year ago, he retired with evident re- 
luctance from the Secretaryship of its Board of Overseers, giving way 
before the new measures which have for some time been throwing the 
College into the whirlpool of politics, and which cannot be supposed to 
have reached anything like their end yet, when so much is left to be 
compassed by theological maneuvring, sectional antipathies, and parti- 
san ambition. He found leisure also for the gratification of his tastes 
in his chosen studies. The classic writers of Rome and of the elder 
England were a continual solace to him; and he was deeply versed in 
the history of our forefathers, during their early, struggling fortunes. 
The last of these interests has been signalized by his ‘* Chronicles of 
the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth,’ and ‘‘ Chronicles of 
the First Planters of the Massachusetts Bay.’”’ The second of them 
has been attested by his ‘‘ Selections from the Old English Prose-Writ- 
ers.’ His fondness for the Latin literature might have been seen in 
the readiness with which his less practised friends were accustomed to 
resort to him on points of minute or doubtful criticism. 

Thus all his habits were those of a scholar and a divine. He was 
little seen in the great, gay world. The narrower one of parochial in- 
timacy and domestic attachments, of his associates in the ministry and 
the silent acquaintances upon the shelves of his library, kept him well 
occupied. In all but the most private and familiar intercourse, though 
he could speak well, and never failed to do so when he spoke at all, he 
was not eager to display this talent; but chose rather to give that watch- 
ful, encouraging attention which was almost as good as speech. His 
companions, whether in a wider or narrower circle, will painfully miss 
his pleasant gravity, with the keen smile that beamed through it, his in- 
telligent and friendly spirit, and his useful cooperation. While he was 
with them, perhaps some of them were not aware that they should miss 
and lament him so much as they do. 

The life of this exemplary clergyman and courteous gentleman was 
marked by no unusual incidents. Men of his pursuits and his tempera- 
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ment are not apt to encounter such. It was a prosperous and a happy 
life. He provoked no strifes ; he grasped at nothing beyond his reach ; 
he allowed himself to be tormented as little as possible with what he 
could not help ; and was contented with the tranquil blessings of his lot. 
He enjoyed his reasonable share of public favor; and enjoyed also the 
consciousness that it was not more than he had fairly entitled himself 
to receive. It pleased God to make him happy in his private home, — 
that compensating spot, to which the weary heart retreats from the agi- 
tations that are abroad and within, and from all disappointments of the 
world. ‘The incessant cares of his pulpit did not overstrain him, nor 
make him unduly anxious ; and his literary pursuits were a refreshment 
to him. He felt, too, that he was surrounded by a great multitude of 
respectful and kindly regards ; more than fall to the ordinary portion 
even of good men. He had his mortifications and trials, like the rest of 
us. But he studied to bear them in silence, and they were never per- 
mitted to gnaw deeper than they ought into his spirit. 

So graciously did the Divine Providence deal with him in the cireum- 
stances of his busy days. It was equally gracious when the last of his 
days drew nigh. He was separated but by a few weeks from the full 
discharge of the duties of his holy office. He was surrounded with the 
attentions of those who were dearest to him. His illness was not only 
short, but, considering its fatal character, remarkably free from great 
bodily suffering. He had not a moment’s distress of mind, nor the least 
wandering of the mind. He was probably at no time aware that he 
was mortally stricken. His last word was one of kind urgency to his 
wife, that she would ‘‘ now sleep’’; and then he himself fell asleep, 
like a tired and and satisfied child. ‘There are many beautiful ways of 
vanishing out of life. One person will give inspiring lessons such as 
will never be forgotten, — more impressive from the pillow of patient 
sickness than from any pulpit cushion, — and go through with a scene of 
tender parting from those whom he shall see no more in the flesh. And 
this is a noble thing. But the scene will be one of severe trial on all 
sides, and the words of wisdom and love will be spoken in pain. An- 
other will depart amidst the glad but deceptive visions of a fevered 
brain ; and this will be called, and sometimes rightly, a great mercy. 
Another -vill rise upon the wing of a real, self-conscious triumph, to- 
wards a higher state of being; and this will generally be accounted a 
greater mercy still. But to our thinking, when nature is exhausted and 
nothing further is left to be performed, — where the life has been an in- 
struction, and the whole conduct has shown sufficiently well all that any 
last words could express, — the most aspiring soul might be willing to 
declare that such a close as we have just related was abundantly blest. 
No struggle, —no pang, — no thought of harm. Into peace, — peace. 

We can salute his spirit, as it passes from among our number, with 
no more suitable language than we find written upon a tomb in the Ro- 
man catacombs. The brief monumental terms are ful] both of affection- 
ate regard and Christian hope: —-VALE- IN MELIVS. 
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